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NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


for the CONCERT, or RECITAL, the STUDIO, the SCHOOL, the HOME and the CHURCH 


PIANO SOLOS 


ADAIR, MILDRED 


Cat. No. 


26434 I Go Sailing 
BACH, 


jJ._S. 


26379 Prelude in E Minor (Concert 
Version by Gilbert Beard) 5 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
26424 Pelicans’ Promenade 


PELICANS 


PROMENADE 


Sot Pisco 


Children have adopt- 
ed the pelican as a 
sort of official clown. 
The clumsy walk of 
the pompous aquatic 
creature is cleverly 
imitated in this in- 
teresting little piano 


number. Written in 
6/8 time. Key of B- 
flat. 


BALDWIN, ALICE Lele tia 


Hunter's Song 

BENNETT, ALEXANDER 
At the Barn Dance 21 
Cricket on the Hearth (With 

Words) 

Old King Cole 

BRIDGE, CLARA “Gaiawaae si 
Menuet Classique 2% 


§ The Gloopie’s "Band 
EICHHORN, H, WARLICK 
Scareerows in the Wind.... 2% 
FORREST, SIDNEY 
The Crocus (With Words) 1 
Floating Clouds 2 
When the Circus Comes to 
Town (With Words) 


DEUX PIECES 
Pour Piano 
By A. GRETCHANINOFF 
Grade 3% 
26439 Chanson Pensive 
26440 Quasi Valse 


HALL, MARIE F, 
26432 The Choo-Choo Train ibe 
Words) 
HEAPS, SELDON N. 
26459 Along the Navajo Trail.... 
HELLER, STEPHEN 
26517 Pastoral, Op. 47, No. 8 and 
Musette, Op. 47, No. 11.. 3 
HIBBS, CLEO ALLEN 
26422 Around the Totem Pole....°2% 


FOUR OUTDOOR PICTURES 
For Piano 


By DORIS GRACE HUMES 
Grade 2-2%% 
26400 Tulips and Windmills 
26401 Fluttering Leaves 
26402 Raindrops in the Wind 
26403 The Hunter’s Horn 


JOHNSON, EVA K. 

By Southern Moonlight 

The Dragon 

KEATS, FREDERICK 

Country Lanes 

KERN, CARL WILHELM 

Danza Mexicana 

Dream River 

KETTERER, ELLA 

Cadets on Parade 

The Wood Sprite and the 
Brownie 


FROM A FRENCH GARDEN 
Suite for Piano 
By STANFORD KING 
Grade 4 
26390 Dawn Lilies 
26391 White Daffodils 
26392 Bluettes 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


+35 


25 
25 


25 
COPELAND, BERNIECE gl oe 


25 


Single Copies of Any of These Numbers May Be Had for Examination 


PIANO SOLOS—Cont. 


Cat. No. Gr. 
KOHLMANN, ade 
26428 Sprightly and Ga 
(Gavotte) 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 
26407 The Buglers 
26363 The Little Spinner 


LEONARD, EMIL 
26378 Sicilian Nights (Waltz) . 


GARDEN PICTURES 
For the Piano 


By HAROLD LOCKE 
Grade 2% 
26417 Lily Pads 
26418 Pansy Bed 
26419 Queen Anne’s Lace 


MATHIS, JULES 
356 Out of the Past (Waltz)... 


MITCHELL, NINA 


eo In a Sea Cradle 


rz RENTON, VICTOR 
26405 Star Sapphires 


A study in melody 
playing intertwined 
with broken chord 
accompaniment. The 
second section has 
two-measure passages 
of sixths in the right 
hand. Excellent piece 
for study, recital and 
recreation. 


¥ ¥ 


= 
*® RIBERT, JEAN 
26435 Dawn in Normandy. (Recital 
es Waltz) 
RICHTER, ADA 
pasts The Fire Engine (With 
2 
ah Patter of the Rain (With 
P Words) 
» = ROLFE, WALTER 
26414 Singing As We Go 
ty SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
26383 The Swan (Trans. Bruce 
. Carleton) 
SCHULER, GEORGE S. 
26333 Nodding Flowers 
, SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
26441 The Stars (Arr. Guy Maier) 4 
» * STAIRS, LOUISE E. 
26415 The Jolly Whistler Ce 
Words) 


26374 Three Jolly Sailors neat. 
1 


Words) 


3 VOLKART, HAZEL 
26433 Japanese Doll Dance 


i 


WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. 


26436 Bavarian Village Dance 
26425 Murmur of the Waves...... 


PIA 


DI CAPUA, E. 

’O Sole Mio (Arr. 
Felton) 

EWING, MONTAGUE 

’Mid the Tulips 

VEDOVA, VICTOR 

Sweet Jasmine 


TWO PIANOS— 
EIGHT HANDS 


CHOPIN, F. 
Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1.... 


"ou $0.35 


VOCAL 


Songs and Ballads 
. No. Gr. Price 


CADMAN, CHAS, WAKEFIELD 
$0. 


26387 Starlit (d to g) 


COVERLY, ROBERT 


26386 Mistress Pretty (G to F) 


PRENTICE, MARION 


26448 earns gas My Darling (d to E- 


Sacred Solos 
AMBROSE, PAUL 
Come, Ye Blessed (d to E- 
flat) 
ELLIS, CECIL 
9 The Lord Is 
(c-sharp to E) 


My Salvation 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


3 Lord, May Thy Kingdom Come 

(E to F) 

MARKS, HAROLD K. 

Thy Will Be Done (F to g) 

MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 
(c to E-flat) 

PEERY, ROB ROY 


Thy Guidance, Lord (c to E-flat) © 


ROBERTS, J. E. 


If With All Your Hearts 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. I. 

How Long Wilt Thou Forget 
Me? Violin Obbl. (d to g) 
(Arr. R. R. Peery) 


ORGAN 


DVORAK, ANTONIN 

Songs My Mother Taught 
Me (Trans. E. A. Kraft) 3 

HODSON, WILLIAM 

To a Lily 


% 


This is an exquisite 
little gem, equally 
effective on small or 
large organs. It be- 
gins and ends in the 
Key of A-flat, but in 
the middle there is 
a short section in the 
relative minor. 


¥ 


STULTS, R. M. 
26426 March Postlude in C 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


TWO VERY FIRST SOLOS 
For Violin and Piano 
(First Position) 

Using the open strings and 
first finger only 


By ANTHONY SANT AP ROS 


26429 A Sleepy Story ......... : 
26430 Falling Snow ........... ix 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


Anthems for Mixed Voices 


Cat. No. Price 


BAINES, WILLIAM 


21257 Blessed Are They That Dwell.. $0.12 


21262 How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tains 
HOSMER, E. S. 
21244 Come, Saith Jesus’ Sacred Voice 
STULTS, R. M. 
21254 Jesus, the Very Thought of 


Thee 
21256 Praise the Lord, O My Soul.. 


TRUED, S. CLARENCE 
21248 Lara More Wonderful Thou 
rt 


Anthem for Treble Voices 


HAYDN, J. F. 
21259 The Heavens Are Telling. From 
“The Creation” (S.A.) (Arr. 
J.C. Warhurst) 


tell = ing the glo - ry of Gea, __ 


Choruses for Mixed Voices 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
21271 The Gypsies’ Return. Hunga- 
rian Dance No. 
E. E. Hipsher) 


THE GYPSIES’ RETURN 


Allegro moderato W.M. 4-116 
= P poco sosienuto 


SS 
= round the cump-fir’s fit ~ ful 
poco sostenuto 


LEVENSON, BORIS 


21250 The Harp That Once Thro’ 
Tara’s Halls. Irish Folk Song 


LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
212538 The Flower Girl 


Chorus for Men’s Voices 


NAGLE, WILLIAM S&S. 
21258 The King of Yvetot 


MUSICAL RECITATION 


PEYCKE, FRIEDA 
26431 MysSkatesiicc ic. s was pines las te 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Accept this Book” 7 


The Magnificent 
DE LUXE EDITION of 


R.CURRIER AND MR. IVE 
by Russel Crouse , 


FORMERLY $5.00 °* WITH 32 PAGE-SIZE 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLORS... 


me. 
reg 


"A Gift to YOU from the DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB. 
And Here Is How You Can Now Get Oc¢ieer Great Books 
Like This, Formerly *5.00 to *25.00 
In Exquisite New Editions for ONLY ‘1.50 EACH! 


Y X YILL you accept this beautiful _ Each book is worth owning, 
: book as a gift from The De keeping, cherishing, both for its 
Luxe Editions Club 2 We want content and for its physical crafts- 

~ you to have it as an example of the re- manship. De Luxe Editions 
% tmarkable book bargains that Member- average 6’x9” in size. Many are 
ship in this Club will bring to you. It even larger. Most contain 500 to 
costs you nothing to join now, while 600 pages—some even over 1,000 
Charter Membership is still open! pages. Many are gorgeously illus- 


a : ; trated in color by the finest artists. 
Do not confuse this Club with those 4.4 every volume is complete, un. 


selecting, for the most part, new novels. 
Its purpose is entirely different. Briefly, eg aa 
its object is to take the great books of Typical of the many remarkable 
the world—‘must” books that should values are such recent De Luxe Edi- 
be in every well-selected personal library tions as “Stories of the Great 
_—and to publish them in sumptuous Operas,” formerly in 3 volumes at 
new De Luxe Editions, And then to $10.50; Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury 
~ extend, exclusively to its own members, Tales,” in modern English, and with 
| the privilege of purchasing them at one 25 full page drawings in color by 
' standard price of $1.50—less than the Rockwell Kent, formerly $25.00; 
cost of the average novel! a Book of Old Ships,” illustrated 
; ‘ by the famous marine artist, Gordon 
“ Books Formerly $5. to $25—for $1.50 Grant,\formerly $20; and “The Travels 

If you love beautiful books, are deeply of Marco Polo,” formerly $5. 

interested in building up the kind of 
library that will mean as much to your 
children in the future as it will to you 
now, then the De Luxe Editions Club was 
_ really founded for you. And now that 
- you may still obtain a Charter Member- How Are Such Values Possible? 
ship free, you should hasten to join. 


—- 


Similar values will be offered in 
forthcoming selections, all at the one 
standard low price, to Members only, 
of $1.50 each, plus few cents postage! 


This lovely book 
(a worthwhile value 
even at its former price of 
$5.00) contains, in addition to 
its witty and delightful text, 32 
superb full-page reproductions—16 in 
ve colors and 16 in three colors. Size 8% x 
11%. Straw-color Buckram binding, stamped in 
brilliant red, overstamped in gold. 


Of course you ask this question. There 
are three very simple reasons: First, spe- 
cial permission from America’s leading 
A Charming Panorama publishers enables us to use the original, 


of the American Scene first-edition plates in printing these new 
De Luxe Editions. Second, contemporary en ee ee ee LOE 
——in the Most Colorful Period of authors cooperate by accepting smaller 
Our History royalties. Third, this Club plan enables FREE CHARTER MEMBERSHIP COUPON 

As Crouse gives a hiss be ae many people to band together in their pur- ee RE ie Ch oa 
of the gaiety, customs, politics and progress a is et ¢ a oa wv ION 2 
Gl the neacleconie ae with cany humor. chases and thus to assure us of the quantity THE DE LUXE aan x - 3 
ous obseryations—also many of the tragic necessary to offer such values as these. Otherwise such Dept. 1 E, Garden City, N. ¥. 
happenings. immense savings would be impossible. Please enroll me free as a Charter Member and send me each month 


; A p ember’s exclusive publication, THE FOLIO, which reviews the 
The atthor’s text, written with a pro- END NO MONEY piles: and forthcoming selections. My membership will bring to me each 
found knowledge of the American scene, month for an entire year the Club’s De Luxe Selection—a book that for- 


‘and all the charm and humor that have 


i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
- ly sold for 00. $10.00 or even more—but which I am to have for 
marked his work in the New Yorker and Tf such bargains appeal to you-—if you would like to spend less i pee 50 plu Ry céats postage. 
“elsewhere covers dozens of subjects that for books and have far more to show for it—then accept Free a ; : wf, 4 0 ae, 
went to make up the America of the Nine- Charter Membership in the De Luxe Editions Club! Send no i In consideration’ my enrollment as a Charter Member at this time, 
teenth Century, from the days of the China money with the coupon below. Your free copy of ‘“Mr. Currier you are to send mea eee. Absglutely free, my gift copy of “MR. CURRIER 
packets to the florid gesture of modern and Mr. Ives’’ will be sent to you at once. With it will come the i & MR. IVES,” by fiyse}. Crouse. 
social and mechanical triumphs that was current month’s bargain selection and the current issue of the g <5 nk ek 
_ the Columbian Exposition. Club’s ‘“Folio’—a monthly magazine of interest to all book 4g ay ; 
ie : lovers. The “Folio” is free to Members exclusively. Each month g INASP ceed as acetate Bast tone Wireless 3 eiere's Wialkiacn bce 6 a.6 Silvie teeta ates 
Alexander Woollcott says, ‘Mr. Currier it tells unusual facts about the current Book Selections. And it J§ P : 
Mr. Ives is the very kind of history I reviews the coming month’s selection as well. Thus Members I 
most enjoy reading.” It will not only always know in advance what the next month’s book will be, I tree eene 
occupy a prominent and permanent place Your subscription to the ‘‘Folio’’ will begin at once, without cost. IW 
in your lifetime library but will provide Mail the coupon without money, now! i 2 “ee. Stat i 
many entertaining hours of reading. THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB ~ CSOT ee Bias a ames cie's teraFie 9: = > 5. 5 Gy: 047 ae ee OL : 
‘Lf 
\ 5 abe 1 E, Garden City, New York nen a 
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Tue Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER co., 
Philadelphia, Pav 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE [ 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
3 r 
“Music for Everybody’ 


$2.00 a year 
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Selections 


for the 
Junior Choir 


COT 


der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1935, by Theodore Presser 
Co,efor U: 


TT 


= Price, 25c a copy 

FMM 
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Pa 


5. A. and Great 
Britain. , 


In Your Church 


A junior choir is an asset to a Church 
and it forms a definite link between the 
Sunday’ School and the Church. Where 
the regular choirmaster of the Church 
can not undertake the afternoon rehears- 
als, a young lady who is a capable singer 
will find it a pleasant responsibility to 
assume. -Wodell’s “Choir and Chorus 
Conducting” book (Price, $2.25) will 
proye-a helpful guide to: such a person. 
Besides learning selections to render 
themselves in Church and Sunday School, 
Juniors may be called upon to sing with 
the Senior ‘Choir, Often anthems with 
a soprano solo.or soprano obbligato part 
serve well in such a case with the Juniors 


Some of them in their original four-part arrange- 


VOLUME LV, No. 1 
EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 


Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 

Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 
Robert Braine Jacob Kwalwasser 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark George L. Lindsay 
F. Sherman Cooke Joseph E. Maddy 
Louis Woodson Curtis Guy Maier 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann Guy McCoy 
William Arms Fisher Russell Van Dyke Morgan 
Dr. Henry S. Fry William S. Nortenheim 
Karl W. Gehrkens Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 
Elizabeth A. Gest Peter Hugh Reed 
Mabelle Glenn Henry S. Sawyer 
Victor J. Grabel Frederick W. Wodell 


Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 
William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 


JANUARY, 1937 


Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain, Peru 
and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. All 
other countries, $3.00 per year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or United 
States postage stamps. Money sent in letters 
is a risk the sender assumes. + he 


Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
pce wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 


in transit. 


singing the solo or obbligato part. CONTE NTS Manuscripts ad 

F : : - Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 

UNISON ANTHEM BOOK = Le) ees POLtALG, S ELIS ese ore ge eae ie ee : aes Waite on aoe es oo sheet 
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B Re ie A ees E Bditorials ....... Pe RO NATE co 2 a home, sacs sle.e 5 sible care is taken but the publishers are 

y Prices satents = oes Mood :for MIUNONS® 5 ctr) tlc eee E, Rapée 7% not responsible for manuscripts or photo- 

A superb compilation of 37 devotional numbers. = nightéeroScale Practices... 2 cactus « eee arene L. Gros 8 graphs either while in their possession or 


ments, others are unison arrangements of hymn 
tunes and a few are original compositions to well 
chosen sacred texts. There are anthems for prac- 
tically all occasions, including numbers especially 
suitable for the great church feasts of the year. 


JUNIOR COLLECTION OF 
ANTHEMS 


Mrs. R. M. Stults 


) DWT EL OUTS © ss "sj elise. ees sdreheneloeen erate M. Dickoré 
Getting Perspective in Teaching ................- G. G. Walker 


Advertisements | ae 


Advertisements must reach this office 
not later than the 15th of the second 
month preceding month desired. Rates on 
application, : 
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Price “SOscents Composing for the Pictures ERO ites oe ces E. Korngold 15 

This excellent collection of easy numbers of wide ee in the World.............. J. B. Hopper 16 New England Western.‘ 
Tantoty ie autiablo. tor, youngewonlents “otibeuses Or I or Little Fingers ...... Rach  malsieae lemme gees G. Emery 16 Mr. Roger Fison L. F. Mc€lure -<*. = 
volunteer choirs of little experience. These anthems First Steps in Musical Transposition ........... C. M. Hartman 17 280 Madison Ave. 


meet the demands of such organizations for unison or 
two-part anthems of a grade of difficulty they may 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill.-- 


safely attempt. There are a few favorite settings of y 5 Gr 
7 he selecti r ‘ vO Interpretation ....- 2.622 ee ee ewese ~d. abel 19 Eastern 
puiginal corapositions not to be found in any similar Music Extension Study Course J. Thompson 20 C. Bees, 
collections, = SY a Sh ESR er ESSE CE: VOU Ut RUAG 0-0) 8.ra\ she covase ,0-<)lairn level oh Ouetinr Sever lele tell teeny . Maer s 
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FOR JUNIOR CHOIRS 


Arrangements and Adaptations From Classic 


Pacific Coast 
Carl D. Kinsey 


Adaptat z R H H “ 
Composers With Original Numbers : inger's Goneal Baucation || ee i Homes 49 cosevelt Hotel, 7600 Hollywood Blvd 
By PAUL BLISS Price, 50 cents = Organist’s Etude .. Pp oer aret oi 362 OGM ors “an oan 50 
This collection is bound to gain preference with those = ee Firm a Foundation ................. Mrs. W. H. Herndon 50 
conducting junior choirs because it gives substantial E A Service Too: Often Nevlected: ¢. oon.) wcumeseccees of oem R. Diggle 50 - 
and worthy numbers in attractive and_ singable = How'to Play Over-Hymn-Tunes ; v2. ..00 see eee 51 ee. 
arrangements for the average junior choir, There = Organand (Choire Questions: aire a. steeper eee H. 8. Fry 52 
are 15 numbers in this collection, some being = Autumn Days in the Presser Gardens .......... V. CG. Castleman 53 
arrangements and adaptations from classic numbers “Jazzy” Repartee 53 
while others are original numbers by Paul Bliss, Wiolitisiia Houde: co ek ee ee ee Ree pe ; 
using well selected texts. iolinist’s Etude..... Butoh nerd , teae wie Hedaya 4 ¥ lone ble R. Braine 54 ‘ 
Joseph Joachim, Classicist of the Violin.......... A. Troostwyk 54 ND ~ ey 
A SELECTED LIST OF ey ee can ye Wolk Be A : a 
elng. Kind tor Your Violin]... 2h cc ae tres meee ani R. ancis 
INDIVIDUAL NUMBERS Vichi@ional: sci eek ae ee AS He Onmeabeness ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN OCTAVO FORM Violin: Questions#Answered) cuds.< ss blew eee R. Braine 55 Q Ire j 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Price Accordion Departmen ti. oes oda a es tae ee ree ee aoe AS ears 57 *? ae i 
I Will Sing of Mercy (3 part)—Novello.$0. Taking up Study of Accordion .................+-. P. L. Donath 57 a t 
Fee ote eee Gate An Interesting Recital Feature ............-....0% R. P. Farrar 58 eee = 
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By Babylon’s Waters (2 part)—Smart 
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(2 part)—Grant 
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Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home 
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FOR SALE: A Pipe Organ, 17 stops com- | 
plete with blower, generator and’ console. 


810 East 14th ~ 
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George Peabody—B. Danvers 
(now Peabody), Mass., Feb, 
18, 1795; d. London, Nov. 4, 
1869, Art patron, philanthrop- 
_ ist. Gave millions to the arts, 
_ Estbld. in 1868, Peabody Inst. 
(Incl, Cons.), Balt., Md. 


Jacopo Antonio Perti — B. 
Bologna, Italy, June 6, 1661; 
d. there Apr. 10, 1756. Comp. 
Pupil of Padre Petronio 
Franceschini. Was Maestro at 

San Petronio, Bologna, Many 
_ large works. 


irra Petina—B. St. Peters- 

t burg. Mezzosoprano, Studied 
' in Harbin, Manchuria and 
at Curtis Inst. of Mus., Phila. 
Sang with Phila. Grand 
Opera Co. Mem. Metro. Opera 
Co. (début 1933). 


shafen on the Rhine, 1891. 
‘Comp., cond. Has been mus. 
dir. in various German cities, 
incl, Saarbrucken, Guben and 
Bad Hersfeld. Operatic and 
'. choral works. 


i 
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Ferdinand Pfohl—B. El- 
bogen, Bohemia, Oct. 12, 
1863. Comp. author, editor. 
- In 1913 became R. Prof. at 
; Vogt’s Cons., Hamburg. Many 


valuable literary works and 
musical comps. 


Philip Phillips—B. Chau- 
\ tauqua County, N. Y., Aug, 
_ 18, 1834; d. Delaware, O., 
_ June 25, 1895. Singer, writer, 
 ?p er. Won world fame 


as song leader. Issued many 


Hans -Petsch — B. Ludwig- - 


Sch, and gospel sg. bks. ~ 


os 
Sibley Gilbert Pease — B. 
Toledo, ©O., 1888. Comp., 
orgnst., dir. For many years 
active in Los Angeles as 
prominent orgnst. Has writ- 
ten organ and violin pes. and 
anthems. 


Minna Peschka-Leutner — B, 
Vienna, Oct. 25, 1839; d. 
Wiesbaden, Jan. 12, 1890. 
Soprano, Début, Breslau, 
Ger., 1856. For many years 
a favorite in Leipzig and 
London, In 1872 sang in Bos. 


Emerich Peté—B. Hungary. 


Among the younger Hun- 
garian conductors; for some 
years at the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera. Also professor 
at the National Conservatory 
of Music, Budapest. 


Alexander Petschnikoff — B. 
Yelets, Russia, Feb. 8, 1873. 
Noted vinst. Pupil of Hiimaly 
at Moscow Cons. Toured 
Europe and America. Prof. 
at R. Acad., Munich 1913- 
21. Many concerts. 


L. A. Phelps—B. Burlington, 
Vt., 1854. Singer, teacher. 
Studied Chicago Mus. Coll. 
and in Europe. Sang in opera, 
début at Savagliano. Was dir. 
vocal dept., Chicago Mus, 
College. 


Elizabeth Philp — B, Fal- 
mouth, Eng., 1827; d, Lon- 
don, Nov. 26, 1885. Comp., 
singer, Pupil of Garcia, Mar- 
chesi and F. Hiller. Wrote 
songs and part-songs, pre- 
sented by herself and others. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2640 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Cariyle Petersilea—B. Bos- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 18, 1844; d. 
Tropico, Cal., June 11, 1903. 
Distinguished pianist, comp., 
teacher. Toured Germany. 
Taught in Boston, then in 
California, 


Wilhelm Petersen — B. 
Athens, Greece, March 15, 
1890. Comp. tchr. Studied at 
Munich Cons. Mem. of faculty, 
High School of Music, Mann- 
heim. Orch. works and 
smaller pieces, 


Emile-Louis-F ortuné Pessard 
—B. Paris, May 29, 1843; 
d. there Feb. 10, 1917. Comp., 
tchr. Trained at Paris Cons., 
later suce’d Savard as prof. 
of harmony there. Miscl. 
wks, 


. St. Paul, 
Minn. Soprano. Studied in 
Minneapolis and in Italy. 
Sang five seasons with Chi- 
cago Opera. Also four seasons 
with Phila. Civic Opera. 
Concertizing. 


’ 
Henri Wilhelm Petri — B. 
Zeyst, Holland, Apr. 5, 1856; 
d. Dresden, Ger., Apr. 7, 
1914. Comp., vinst. Leader of. 
Gewandhaus Orch. and of 
Dresden Ct. Orch. ; also prof. 
at Dresden Cons. 


Egon Petri — B. Hanover, 
Ger., Mar. 23, 1881. Pianist. 
Son of H. W. Petri. Pupil of 
Carreno and Busoni. Extended 
tours of Europe. In 1929 be- 
.eame prof. at R. High Sch. 
for Mus., Berlin. 


Errico Petrella—B. Palermo, 
Dec. 1, 1813; d. Genoa, Apr. 
7, 1877. Comp. Studied at 
Naples Cons. Wrote many 
operas that during a quarter 
of a century vied with those 
of Verdi. 


Lorster Petre — B. Sweden, 
Jan. 19, 1863, Comp. writer. 
Studied at the Uniy. at Up- 
sala (Sweden), and in Paris 
and Geneva, Several of his 
compositions have been pub- 
lished in France and Sweden, 


Frieda Peycke — B. Omaha, 
Neb. Comp., pianist, teacher. 
Studied in Chicago, with D. 
W. Perkins and A: Weidig. 
Has had unique-success in 
programs of her own musical 
readings. Res., California. 


Walter Petzet—B.. Breslau, 
Oct. 10, 1866. Comp., pian- 
ist, teacher. From 1887-96 
in Amer. ; then in Karlsruhe 
and Weimar; and in 1914 be- 
came prof. at Scharwenka’s 
Master School, Berlin, 


Felix Petyrek — B. Briinn, 
Czechoslovakia, May, 14, 1892. 
Comp., pianist, teacher. Was 
piano tchr. at Mozarteum in 
Salzburg; in 1930 became 
tehr, in Stuttgart Mus. H, 
S. Miscl, works, 


Ashley Pettis— B. Sutter 
Creek, Cal. Pianist. Début, 
N, Y., 1922. Extended tours 
Eng., Ger. and U. S., featur- 
ing Amer. wks. In 1925 be- 
eame fac. \mem., Eastman 
Sch. of Mus., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Francois André Danican- 
Philidor — B. Dreux, Fr., 
Sept. 7, 1726; d. London, 
Aug. 31, 1795, Comp. Great- 
est of a noted family of 
musicians. Wrote operas, 
church mus., ensemble pieces. 


Thea Philips—B. Dorchester, 
Eng. Operatic sopr. Début in 
London, 1930; then became 
member, Covent Garden Opera 
Company. Has also sung with 
Royal Choral Soe. and the 
Hallé Orch, 


Isidor Philipp —B. Pest, 
Sept. 2, 1863. Distinguished 
pianist, pedagog, comp. In 
1903 apptd. prof. at Paris 
Cons. Has conducted summer 
courses in Amer, His piano 
tech. wks, held in high favor, 


F = 
Franz Philipp—BS. Freiburg, 
Germany, August 24, 1890. 
Comp., orgnst., dir. In 1924, 
was appointed director of 
Cons. of Karlsruhe. Has writ- 
ten chamber music, choral 
works and piano pieces. 


Gregor Piatigorsky — B. 


Mishel Piastro— B. Kerth, 
Ekaterinoslaw, Russia, Apr. 


Russia, June 19, 1891, Vio- 


Josef Piastro— B. Russian 
Crimea, Feb. 17, 1889, Vio- 


Laud German Phippen — B. 
Whitewright, Texas, Comp., 


piano teacher. Pupil of S. B, linist. Brother of M, Piastro. linist. Pupil of Auer. In 20, 1903. Violoncellist, At 
Mills. Alsostudiedin Europe. Pupil of Auer at St. Peters-- 1920 appeared with Nat. 15, mem.. oreh., Imperial. 
Conducts normal classes. Has burg Cons. Toured Russia. Symph. Orch,, N. Y. Played. Opera; Moscow. Annuat tours 


of U. S., since 1929, Has 


**Sonata,’’ by R, Strauss with 
appeared with many orchs. 


Came to Amer. in 1920. Made 
composer at the piano. 


written piano pieces. Active r 
a world tour in 1926, 


in Dallas, Texas. 


David Walton Perkins — B, 
Rome, N. Y., Nov, 16, 1847. 


Pianist, comp., tchr. Pupil 
of S. B. Mills, Kullak and 
Rubinstein, Active in Chi- 
Was associated with 
Sherwood. 


cago. 
Wn. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson — 
Pianist. Pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz. Début with Berlin 


Philharmonic Orch. Has ap- 
peared with Chicago Symph, 
and Minneapolis Symph, 
Orchs. Active in Los Angeles, 


Petro Petridis — B. 
Asia Minor, 1892. 


Nigdi, 
Comp., 


author, criti lecturer at 
Uniy. of Par Has works 
for orch., voice, flute, vio- 
loncello, wind instruments 
and piano. 


Hubert Pfeiffer—B. Barmen, 
Ger., Oct. 14, 1891; d. there 
Dec. 25, 1932. Comp., or- 
ganist., tehr. (Blind), Was 
organist at Gregorius House 
at Aachen. Masses, cantatas, 
motets. 


Adelaide Phillipps—B. Strat- 
ford-on- Avon, 1833; d. Karls- 
bad, Oct. 3, 1882, Dram. 
contralto. Pupil of Garcia in 
London. Sang in opera, 
oratorio and concerts in 
Europe and America. 
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Alfredo Carlo Piatti — 
Bergamo, Jan, 8, 


B. 
1822; d. 
there July 19, 1901. Comp., 


joloncello yirtuoso, Playea 
With Liszt in Munich and 
Paris. From 1838 many tours 
throughout Europe. 


the 

Piotr Perkowski—B. Poland, 
1902, Comp. Studied at War- 
saw Cons. Located in Paris 
Several yrs. A fdr. and first 
pres. of oc. of Young 
Polish Musicians in Paris, 
Has written miscl. wks. 


May Peterson — B. Os 


a hkosh, 
Wis. Soprano. Studied in N. 
Y., Berlin and Paris. Début 
as Manon, Vichy, Fr., 1911. 
Appeared in many European 
cities. Former mem., Metro, 
Opera Co. 


H. W. Petrie—B. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Mar. 4, 1868. Comp., 
singer, teacher. Studied in 
La Porte, Ind., and Chicago, 
Has written cantatas, songs 
and many piano teaching and 
recital pieces, 


Hans Erich Pfitzner — B. 
Moscow, May 5, 1869. Comp. 
From 1897-1907, tchr. in 
Stern Cons. In 1908 suced. 


Stockhausen as dir. of Cons. 
at Strassburg. Operas 
other large works. 


and 


Frank Phillips ——B. Eng. 
Bass-baritone. Sang at Glas- 
tonbury Fest 1924-25. 


In 1928 sang in Schénberg’s 
“Gurrelieder.’’ Has appeared 
with Hallé Orch. and at 
Three Choirs Festival. 


Alfred Piccaver—B. in VU, 
S. Operatic tenor. Studied at 
Milan. Début, Budapes 
Opera. For some years. was 
a member of Vienna State 
Opera. Début with Chicago 
Opera, 1923. 
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MME. ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN - HEINK, 
best loved singer in all of 
musical history, joined the 
heavenly choir on the eve- 
ning of November 17th. 
Born Ernestine Roessler, near Prague, Bo- 
hemia, by diligent study and determined 
persistence she developed a vocal and stage 
technic which placed her among the greatest 
actress-singers of all time. Perhaps more 
than by these accomplishments, the world 
was won by her magnetic and free hearted 
personality, as was so wonderfully displayed 
in the camps of the World War. And thus 
has closed one of the most picturesque careers 
of the concert and operatic stage, with a 
final touch of glory in the film art. 

<¢ + Ze 

BOTH THE NEW ENGLAND CON- 
SERVATORY and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege celebrate this season their seventieth an- 
niversaries. The New England Conservatory 
was founded in 1867 by Dr. Eben Tourjée; 
and in the same year Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld 
instituted ae Chicago Musical College. 

D 

DR. STANLEY MARCHANT, who was 
lately appointed as Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, of London, has had con- 
ferred upon him the title of Organist Emeri- 
tus of St. Paul’s Cathedral; which is said to 
be the first time that St. Faul’s has given 
this bai to a departing organist. 
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THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA opened its forty-sixth season, with a 
concert on October 15th, in Orchestra Hall; 
which began also Dr. Frederick Stock’s 
thirty-second year as leader of this great 
organization. The program included the 
wee movhony in D minor” of Franck, and the 

Anne os and Fugue” ee Bach. 


THE BROOKL YN ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, famed among the opera and concert 
auditoriums of America, has been saved. 
Thrown into: bankruptcy in 1935, the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences now has 
taken over the building with its mortgage 
of $300,000 and tax arrearages of $8,815. 
Last May the Legislature at Albany ex- 
empted the building from state taxes, thus 
lightening the burden by about $20,000 a 
year. 


ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
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GERTRUD WETTER- 
GREN, Swedish contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been ap- 
pointed by King Gustav V 
to be Hovsangerska (Singer 
to the Swedish Court), 
and is the first woman in 
eight years to receive this 
recognition. She is a lead- 
ing artist at the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm and 
early in the summer made a successful Lon- 
don début at Covent Garden; as Amneris in 
“Aida,” the same role in which she made her 
bow to America at the Metropolitan. 
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GERTRUD 
WETTERGREN 
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THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SO- 
CIETY of London has begun its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth season, which will 
include four concerts conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, its official leader, two by 
Sir Hamilton Harty, two by Felix Wein- 
gartner, one each by Adrian Boult, Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent and Constant Lambert, with 
one concert by the Dresden State Opera 
Orchestra under its own conductor, Dr. Karl 
Bohm. 


CD 
THE ANNUAL GUITAR FESTIVAL of 
Havana, Cuba, was held early in October 
at the Auditorium. This event was sponsored 
by the Pro Arte Society and was under the 
direction of Ais Romero de ils 


THE CENTENARY of the death of Mali- 
bran (September 23, 1836), one of the most 
gifted singers in the annals of music, has 
been appropriately celebrated at Brussels. A 
daughter of the famous tenor, Manuel 
Garcia, by a second marriage she became the 
wife of Charles de Bériot the famous Belgian 
violinist. 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY is reported to have 
accepted a commission to write a new Ballet 
for the American Ballet, which will probably 
have its premiere in New York during the 
spring Soe 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL, per- 
haps the most popular of these great British 
musical events, was held this year from 
September 6th to 9th, at Hereford. The first 
program was entirely of British origin, in- 
cluding the elegiac and tender Melody in C 
of Walford Davies, given by the orchestra 
“in devout memory of King George V,” and 
closing with the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel. 
The second day offered the monumental 
“Mass in B minor” of Bach; the third day, 
in the cathedral, became practically a 
memorial to H. Plunket Greene, with the 
program including Stanford’s “‘Stabat Mater,” 
in the world premiére of which Mr. Greene 
had been the leading soloist; and the pro- 
gram of the closing day consisted of selec- 
tions trom Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” and 
“Messiah.” 


_————— so 

THE CHICAGO CITY OPERA COM- 
PANY opened its season on the evening of 
October 31st, with a performance in the 
Chicago Civic Opera House of “La Fiamma” 
by Respighi, with practically the same cast 
as in the North American premiére of this 
work on December 2, 1935. Rosa Raisa is 
reported to have electrified the audience with 
her singing in the role of Silvana, second 
wife of Basilio. 


<@ ——__—_——————- 

MARIAN ANDERSON, Philadelphia con- 
tralto, achieved a triumph at her recent con- 
cert in Paris; when critics vied in such 
exclamatory phrases as “what a revelation 
she always is!’’; “each song having imparted 
to it the rarest emotional and_ spiritual 
vitality”; “Marion Anderson sings like a 
friend to friends” . which “constitutes 
much of her charm and suffices to put her 
in the class of public benefactors.” 


ny ——————— —- 


“And the Year Shall be Filled with Music” 


THE “THIRD SYMPHONY” of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff had its first. performance in 
public when on the program of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, for October 6th, with 
Leopold Stokowski conducting, at which time 
it was received with enthusiasm. 


G D 
THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL of 1937 
is announced to be held from July 22nd to 
August 20th. There will be eight perform- 
ances of “Lohengrin,” five of ‘“Parsifal,” and 
two of “Das Ring des Nibelungen.” 


nce D 
EAK TAI AHN, Korean violoncellist and 
conductor, is announced to lead a November, 
1937, program of the Orchestre Symphonique 
of Paris. 


@ Dd: 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN BROADCAST- 
ING COMPANY, of Johannesburg, gave 
lately a gala performance of ‘‘The Mikado,” 
in celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of its eminent librettist, Sir W. S. Gilbert. 


The Johannesburg Symphony Orchestra, the- 


Philharmonic Choir, and widely known solo- 
ists joined their efforts under the leadership 
of John aaa 

De 


HORATIO CONNELL, widely known 
baritone and teacher of Philadelphia and 
New York, passed away November 16th, at 
the age of sixty. Born in Philadelphia, he 
studied with leading teachers of America and 
Europe, and made his début as soloist with 
the London Symphony Orchestra in 1905. 
He appeared with many leading orchestras 
and choral societies and in many of the 
larger musical festivals of America. As a 
teacher at the Curtis Institute of Music he 
taught Nelson Eddy, Rose Bampton and 
Helen Jepson (the latter two now at the 
Metropolitan), and Wilbur Evans, winner 
of the Atwater Kent award. Mr. Connell 
was a man of rare culture and charm of 
personality, which drew to him a wide circle 
of devoted friends. 
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THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION met in Chicago from De- 
cember 28th to 31st. There were discussions 
of themes important to the profession, by 
leading authorities on these subjects. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by eminent soloists 
and such organizations as the Chicago A 
Cappella Choir, the Chicago Symphonic 
Choir, and the High School A Cappella 
Choir. Mr. Earl V. Moore presided, and 
Rudolph Ganz, vice-president of the organi- 
zation, was local chairman as well as toast 
master at the Annual Banquet. 


o@t > 

JOHN BARBIROLLI made his American 
début as orchestral conductor, when he led 
the concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, on November 5th, in a program 
which included the Roman Carnival Over- 
ture of Berlioz, the “Symphony in C major 
(K. 425)” of Mozart, and the “Symphony 
in E minor” of Brahms. He won decided 
favor by legitimate artistic means. 


@ > 
DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY has been 
recently elevated to the order of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor of France. 
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THE SECOND CEN- 
TENARY of the death of 
Giovanni Battista Pergolesi 
has been celebrated in 
Buenos Aires, by a series 
of performances of Italian 
classics, The master’s “Il Maestro di Musica 
(The Music Master)” had its first hearing 
in Buenos Aires, along with which “La Serva 
Padrona (The Mistress as Servant)” and “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto (The Secret Marriage)” 
were heard. 
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THE FOURTH . NATIONAL PIANO 
PLAYING TOURNAMENT, of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, will begin in Los 
Angeles in February and then continue 
serially in about fifty cities till it ends in 
New York out Philadelphia in si 


_ THE COLON OPERA HOUSE of Buenos 
Aires recently closed a successful season. One 
of the last performances was “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” revived after a rest of three sea- 
sons. It is reported to have been presented 
brilliantly, with Editha Fleisher and Alex- 
ander Kipnis of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in prominent rdles. 


ee 

THE PORTLAND SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (Oregon) has celebrated its first 
quarter of a century. Willem van Hoogstraten 
conducted a special program for the event, of 
which a feature was the “Concerto in C major, — 
for Three Pianos,’ by Bach, with local - 
artists, Henri Arcand, Nelle Rothwell May — 
and William Robinson Boone, at the instru- — 
ments. : 
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DR. WALTER DAMROSCH’S new opera ~ 
is announced as based on an adaptation by 
Arthur Guiterman, of Edward Everett Hale’s 
story of “The Man Without a Country.” 
The work is almost completed and will be 
presented with an all American cast, during 
the spring season of popular opera by the 
Mietropolitae Opera Company. 


a ee ee ee 

FIFTEEN SYMPHONY CONCERT 
TICKETS were recently given by the Dow 
Drug Stores of Cincinnati, for the best fifteen — 
last lines to a limerick on “Dow’s Symphony 
Sundae,” which linked the enticements of 
the musical feast with the savory ice cream 
and nut medley. And there be those who 
say the taste for good music is dying! 


@ D 
PAUL HINDEMITH, a 

modernist among modern- 
ists in musical composition, 
is announced as coming to 
America later in the sea- 
son, as a participant in the 
annual chamber music fes- 
tival sponsored by Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge and 
to be held in April, 1937, at 
the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Of the 
living composers he is one of the most suc- 
cessful in chamber music forms. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Neapolitan Peasants Dancing the Tarantella at Sorrento 


Superstitions in Music 


HIS is an editorial about something which ap- 

parently does not exist. Just that very element 

makes it journalistically interesting. One of our 
valued patrons (and we have none that we do not value 
very much indeed) wrote us thus: 

“Our club has assigned to me the subject of ‘Supersti- 
tions in Music’; please inform me what you know about 
them.” 

After a great deal of reflection we could think of only 
one and that is the superstition of the Neapolitans about 
the therapeutic value of the tarantella as a remedy for 
the bite of the tarantula. According to the legend, the 
peasants believed that the dancing of the tarantella was 
a means of saving the stricken person. However, it should 
be interesting for musicians to learn that this derivation 
of the word “tarantella” is now regarded as highly erro- 
neous. It is now believed on good authority that the name 
comes from the village of Taranto in the district of Apulia 
in Italy. There, in past centuries, a hysterical disease was 
rampant for years, and in this the patients danced in furi- 
ous fashion. It was thought that this dancing was the best 


-cure for the disease. The tarantula spider is also a native 


of Taranto, but it was not until many years after the known 
existence of tarantism that it was attributed to the bite of 
this spider. Now medicine does not recognize any connec- 
tion between the two. Therefore, it should be noticed that 
the superstition referred to the dance and not to the music 
of the dance. 


UARY, 1937 
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Among the aborigines of various countries there have 
been different tunes which have been identified with spe- 
cial rites. This is particularly true of the American Indians, 
such as music to appease the Sun gods, music to make rain, 
music to drive away evil spirits. With civilized peoples, 
however, superstitions do not seem to exist in connection 
with music. 

The writer recalls that once in Africa he was hunting 
for an African flute for his friend, Thurlow Lieurance, 
who has a collection of aboriginal flutes. Finally one was 
located in the possession of a snake charmer at Tetuan in 
Morocco. The snake charmer absolutely refused to part 
with this instrument because he was sure that it had magic 
powers and that it alone would make his snakes perform. 
He said,that he had tried many other flutes, and had 
played the same themes on them, but they had no effect 
upon his dancing cobras. This he proceeded to demon- 
strate. He opened the bag in which he kept his reptiles, 
and they remained undisturbed. Then he blew on his pipes 
and the snakes emerged at once, waving their ominous 
“spectacles” in bewildering fashion. We were just an arm’s 
length from these messengers of death, but somehow we 
felt that as long as the piping was going on we were safe. 
Without the charmer’s music we would have been para- 
lyzed with fear. 

Just why superstition has not fastened itself upon music 
is hard to tell. Surely some galloping imagination should 
have invented something like: 


“If the wedding march is played backward, the 
bridal pair will quarrel before the next turn of the 
moon.” 

“If one sings a false note in the anthem, his Sunday 
dinner will be scorched.” 

“If Sweet Adeline is sung under the window of the 
Police Station, the singers will be visited by very bad 
luck.” 

“To play Rule Britannia on the bagpipes at a Hiber- 
nian ball is a signal of great danger.” 


We did know a singer who imagined that he was not at 
his best in the full of the moon; and we once knew a 
pianist who felt that she should not open the piano except 
just before her performance; but these were personal idio- 
syncrasies and not superstitions. 

No, music seems to have escaped the evil eye, save in a 
few instances. Some of the early violinists were thought to 
be in league with the Devil. Both Tartini and Paganini, 
after flights of virtuosity, were accused of being under the 
tutelage of His Satanic Majesty. Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” is 
supposed to have been inspired by a visitor from the 
nether regions. In recent years a particularly melancholy 
tune called Gloomy Sunday, originated in Budapest. It 
was reputed to be the cause of so many suicides that its 
performance was prohibited by the State. This, however, 
was probably the result of the depressing nature of the 
tune, rather than of superstition. 

The drama, on the other hand, is clouded with supersti- 
tions; so much so, that in one production in New York, in 
which there was a Mandarin réle, it was hard to find an 
actor who had the courage to wear a peacock feather, the 
gorgeous raiment of the peacock being supposedly a sym- 
bol of very bad luck. 

If you have ever attended a Broadway rehearsal, you 
know that the average actor would rather face the tragedy 
of losing his job than say the “tag” of the play, the tag 
being the last line just before the curtain descends. One 
actress once received a bouquet of flowers in which there 
was some salvia. She nearly fainted, because she had heard 
that salvia was unlucky. However, she recovered when she 
was unable to find anyone who ever had heard of this 
superstition. Another actor was enmeshed in the super- 
stition that if he looked over his right shoulder at the new 
moon, he would have very bad luck. He then met another 
actor who insisted that it was the left shoulder that mat- 
tered, not the right. This cured him of the taboo. Every 
green room in the theater is alive with superstitions. This 
sometimes reaches into the opera; but the superstitions 
are theatrical rather than musical. Strangely enough, we 
never have heard of any superstitions in the green rooms 
of concert halls. 

Superstitions must be always regarded as the futile 
taboos of undeveloped minds. Yet by their absurdity they 
are curiously interesting to many people. It is quite pos- 
sible that there are many musical superstitions of which we 
never have heard. Perhaps some of our readers know of 
some of them. If so, we would appreciate it very much if 
you would send them on to us. Possibly some of them may 
be so striking and amusing that other readers of THE 
ETubE would be entertained. 

The literature of superstitions is fairly large. We have 
collected a number of volumes recording the fantastic 
taboos of a few generations ago. The whole subject is so 
absurd and ludicrous that there seems to be no limit. The 
superstitions regarding dreams make a veritable three 
ring circus of clowns. Yet certain publishers, selling books 
upon this trash, made small fortunes in their day. In thou- 
sands of homes of supposedly respectable people, the 
dream book was a kind of “black bible,” and belief in it 
was firmly intrenched. Those of*us who are proud of a 
Puritan ancestry cannot fail to remember that only a 
century or so ago our ancestors were mired in supersti- 
tions which led even to the atrocities of witchcraft. It 
seems to us rather a proud thing that music, lovely music, 
has escaped this low contamination. Perhaps that is an 
indication of music’s advanced position as an influence in 
the progress of the world. 


Musical Stars in Hollywood 


OMEONE has said that Hollywood has gone music mad. 
The great success of Grace Moore, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Nelson Eddy, Nino Martini, Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, 
and others, in “musicals,” as they are called on Broadway, 
has opened up a new field in movies. Now George Bailhe, 
of the Music Guild Productions, Inc., is planning big things 
with grand opera in the pictures. 

In addition to these, there have been many movie per- 
formers who have possessed pronounced musical ability. 

The late Ernest Torrence, one of the greatest of all 
movie actors, was an exceptionally fine musician and singer. 

Ramon Novarro is known to be an excellent pianist. 

The buoyant and popular Dick Powell, according to 
“The Music Trades,” plays to some degree practically all 
of the instruments of the orchestra. In fact, even if he did 
not sing, he could excel as a leader of a band or orchestra. 

Ann Harding is said to be a very accomplished pianist. 

Genevieve Tobin was a professional harpist. 

Irene Dunne was trained as an opera singer and studied 
piano at a Chicago musical college. 

‘ ed Ayres was a banjoist in an orchestra in a Hollywood 
otel. 

Lily Damita saw him and danced with him. A producer 
saw them dancing together and offered him a contract. He 
then learned to play the piano and has written a rhapsody. 

Warner Baxter plays the guitar and many other per- 
formers are gifted musicians. 


Extending the Ministry of Music 
\ N 7 HEN Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone 


he had in mind quite a different project. It was a 
project to help those who are hard of hearing to be ad- 
mitted to the joys of music. The result has revolutionized 
all ideas of communication, yet his main object was not 
immediately accomplished. It is only within comparatively 
recent years that inventive genius has provided apparatus 
which really makes it possible for one with diminished 
auditory sense to hear conveniently without making him- 
self conspicuous. The writer has known many brilliant men 
and women who have been afflicted with deafness to a 
serious degree. One of these was the great Shakespearean 
scholar, Horace Howard Furness, who was _ passionately 
fond of music, especially the music of the Elizabethan 
period; and many times the writer went to his home and 
played for him these old Elizabethan melodies, while his 


wife sang them into the old-fashioned, funnel-shaped con- 


traption upon which the deaf, up until a short time ago, 
were obliged to depend. 

The writer also recollects seeing Thomas Edison, on dif- 
ferent occasions, with his ear “glued” to the side of a piano, 
in order to get faint vibrations from the instrument. Ed- 
ison’s defective hearing may have been a help to him, 
because he was obliged to concentrate so intensely. He was 
distinctly a man of his own mind and selected the com- 
positions which he chose to be made into records, despite 
the fact that he was not a musician. His good judgment in 


this connection is indicated by the circumstance that he 
picked several forgotten compositions by the empirical. 
process which characterized all of his work, and these rec-. 


ords were very successful. Even during his lifetime acous- 
tical devices for the deaf were so cumbersome that the 
great inventor was not inclined to bother with them. 

Now, however, there are devices, some of them stationary 
in theaters, halls, and churches, and others carried by the 
individual, which virtually open up a new life to those 
with defective hearing. At first these devices, although not 
particularly conspicuous, attracted attention. Now they are 
so common and so inconspicuous that thousands use them 
and are blessed by their possession. 


* * * * * 


The Etude wishes for all its readers a Very Happy 


and Prosperous New Year! 
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Musical Food for Millions 


By Erno Rapée 


DIRECTOR OF THE GENERAL MOTORS RADIO CONCERTS. MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF 


THE RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


A Conference Secured Especially for THE ETUDE Music Magazine 


' HE FUTURE of music, to my 

mind, will lie more and more within 
; the field of radio. This does not 
mean that the more personal fields of 
operatic and concert work are to be 
jeopardized. Quite the contrary! Already 
the booking lists of the leading managers 


“are showing bigger tours for their artists, 


and greater interest on the part of the pub- 


lic. The managers, who.are business men,” 


incline to interpret this gain in terms of 
better business conditions. As a musician, 
I yenture to suggest another reason for it: 
namely, that the rank and file citizen of 
this country is coming to regard music as 
one of the necessities of life. He does this 
because, for the past ten years at least, 
radio has been making him more and more 


‘music conscious. And radio will continue 


to work its effect upon those who, without 
it, probably would be still accepting music 
either from the street hurdy-gurdys or the 
vaudeville theaters. That is why I say that 
the future of music lies within the field of 
radio. 

Because of the almost limitless possi- 
bilities of radio, then, the music students 
of to-day will find opportunities of which 


_ those of a generation ago never dreamed. 


How to be ready for them? The main 
thing, of course, is to prepare one’s self 
for a career of thorough musicianship, no 
matter where the ultimate outlet may lie. 
But there is another factor in radio that 
deserves special attention. It is a psycholog- 
ical factor rather than a musical one, and 
it applies to the hearer rather than to the 
musician. The most important factor in 
radio to-day is the receptivity of the vast, 
unseen audience. 


Forward Strides 
OME FIVE YEARS AGO, when first 
entering the radio lists, I conducted 
a sponsored program on which was played 
Wagner’s Ride of The Walkyries. After 
it was over, the sponsor came to talk to 


-me. He told me that he had never heard 
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anything so hideous in all his life. The 
sponsor was paying exactly one million 
dollars for the pleasure of sending out 
music over the air-waves, and he was most 
certainly entitled to his opinion. Indeed, 
it was more than a mere opinion—it was 
a gentle hint that any more such hideous 
music would not be welcomed on that 
particular program. That was only five 
years ago. To-day, not only complete Wag- 
ner programs but entire cycles of Wagner- 
jan music are regarded among the high 
lights of radio entertainment. This proves 
more clearly than any amount of theorizing 
that those brief intervening years have 
produced a most wonderful effect upon 
public taste. Our rank and file audiences 
already have reached a fortunate stage of 
musical comprehension, and are progress- 
ing still farther. That is the first big 
thing for our musician of the future to 
realize. 

There is no need, to-day, of playing down 
to the great general public. There is no 
need of searching for- numbers of thin 
musical content, in order to reach and 
please that public. Due to the educational 
thrust of radio alone, even the sponsors 
realize that the best effects can be made 
only by the best music. There you have 
the greatest educational achievement the 
musical world ever has seen. 


The Millions Hear 
HERE NOW ARE ten first class 


symphonic programs being sent out 
over the air every week. Estimating, as 
we do, an approximate audience of two 
million listeners for each, you have the 
amazing spectacle of twenty million per- 
sons turning voluntarily to good music as 
a means of recreation. I would like the 
words twenty million and good music to 
make an impression on all youngsters in 
whose minds the plans for a musical career 
are beginning to take shape. 
There is often a question about this 
surprising increase of interest in good 


music. It is all very well to say that it 
has happened; but how did it happen? 
When did this vast general public ap- 
preciation begin? How does one go about 
catching hold of this musical interest in 
the’ first place? The answer lies in a 
simple matter of musical progress. 

It is perfectly true that the -heavier 
classics were not generally understood in 
the early days of radio. At that time pro- 
gram directors had to make a deliberate 
search for music that should be good, with- 
out being what was then termed “over 
the people’s heads.” We selected numbers 
like Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” 
which is all melody and easily liked; the 
works of Tschaikowsky, which are three- 
quarters melody; operatic overtures and 
the like; in a word, the simpler classics. 
What ‘happened was that people found 
themselves listening to these entirely agree- 
able sounds and liking them—even though 
they were classics! As a result, the listen- 
ers began to lose their fear of this peculiar 
thing that was called classic, and were 
willing to come back for more. After a few 
years, then, deft additions were made to 
the radio bill of fare. Beethoven began to 
be included—the First Movement of the 
“Fifth Symphony,” the Second Movement 
of the “Seventh.” Beethoven might not 
have gone down without preparation; his 
works are seldom found on any of the very 
early radio programs. But after the savory 
hors doeuvres of Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
and the like, the plunge into those greater 
symphonic works did not come as such a 
shock. Radio was laying its groundwork. 

Thus, the listener’s musical palate was 
formed. To-day we are able to try our 
hands, not only at satisfying it with ac- 
customed fare, but at tickling it with 
novelties. I am planning one of these days 
to present a very new, interesting, and 
modern work by the Hungarian composer, 
Zoltan Kodaly, which will require fourteen 
minutes for playing it through. I have 
no doubt at all but what it will make a 
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tremendous effect. Not everybody may like 
it—but I am sure that everyone who has, 
for the last few years been listening to 
radio concerts at all, will be able to get 
acquainted with it, to question it, to argue 
about it if need be; and that is the best 
for which any art work can hope. 

That is why I stress the point that to- 
day the prime consideration in radio is an 
understanding of the aware and participa- 
tive attitude on the part of the audi- 
ence. The time of Barnum’s tactics has 
(fortunately) passed. To-day, I fully. be- 
lieve that, the loftier a musician’s personal 
standards, the better are his chances for 
reaching the heart of the ordinary man, 
and for carrying him with him to heights 
of true art. 


Feeling the Public Pulse 


T IS INTERESTING always, to see 

just how the managements of radio 
stations arrive at their knowledge of what 
is and what is not really popular. A small 
army of trained investigators, under care- 
ful supervision, work day in and day out, 
preparing minute reports of the programs 
that are best liked. In various places 
throughout the country, more than one 
thousand telephone calls a day are made, 
into homes in different sections of the com- 
munity, all reflecting a differing status of 
means, race, social position, profession, 
and the like. The investigator inquires 
about the radio preferences of the house- 
hold, and “favorites” are noted down. 
Then, calculated on the basis of the num- 
ber of telephone calls made, the programs 
are given a percentual rating. The charts 
of these ratings really form the backbone 
of radio! Thus it is not merely a mu- 
sician’s dream, when I tell you that the 
public wants good music. The reports 
prove it. (Very confidentially, if they did 


“AUTUMN LEAVES” , 
By the Corps de Ballet, at Music Hall of Radio City 
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A GRECIAN BALLET 
From a Performance at the Music Hall of Radio City 
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not, the good programs would not be on 
the air.) 

Radio has been of immense help in still 
another way. It has worked hand in hand 
with our entire musical educational system. 
There are over fifty thousand high schools 
and colleges in this country, which main- 
tain orchestras of a minimum of thirty 
pieces each. These orchestras meet for 
practice at least once a week. Radio pro- 
grams encourage these young performers, 
give them a taste for and a knowledge of 
what they are to play, and set patterns for 
them. Multiply the number of schools by 
the minimum of thirty in the orchestras, 
and we find one and a half million young 
people acquainting themselves, in an active, 
personal way, with symphonic music. This 
is a magnificent picture; but its further- 
reaching results are better still. Every year 
one and a half million young people are 
going forth into the world as the heralds 
of good music. The homes, that they will 
some day build, surely will not be music- 
less. Twenty-five years ago, there were 
only five important symphony orchestras 
in the entire land. To-day’s students will 
demand something vastly better than that. 


The Sun Shines Through 
ERTAIN PROBLEMS beset the radio 


director. A few years ago, the chief 
one of these would have been the sponsors. 
About the time that I was reproached 
on the “hideousness” of Wagner, we had 
to be dishearteningly careful in trying to 
reach down to what the, average commer- 
cial sponsor believed to be the level of 
popular taste. To-day that is no longer true. 
We are given a pretty free hand in pro- 
ducing good things. This would not be so, 
if the good things did not take. The chief 
problem now is the time element. Programs 
which broadcast actual concerts, like the 
Sunday afternoon performances of the 
New York Philharmonic Society (which, 
by the way, is the most popular of all 
symphony programs), can present full 
symphonies. But the strict radio hours, 
which originate in the studios, are limited 
to sixty minutes all told, of which no more 


EW, IF ANY, branches of pianoforte 

technic are more important than scale 
playing; yet how few pupils practice their 
scales with even the faintest enthusiasm. 
This, however, may be remedied. 

Scale playing can be made as interesting 
as any piece, and sometimes even more so; 
for there are a variety of time patterns in 
which scales can be practiced and which 
go a long way towards preventing them 
from becoming monotonous. 

Before attempting to play scales in any 
time pattern, two things are necessary, the 
notes of the scale must be thoroughly 
known, and the place of the thumb in the 
fingering of the scale. Learning the notes 
of the scale lies outside the scope of this 
article, for it comes more under the heading 
of theoretical than of practical knowledge. 
The importance of placing the thumb on the 
right key, not only once but every time, 
cannot be too strongly emphasized in the 
early lessons, and herein lies the difficulty 
most children experience when they em- 
bark on this branch of technic. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, the 
scale should be practiced in sections, be- 
ginning with the first four notes in the right 
hand ascending, and the first four notes in 
the left hand descending. 
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than forty-five can be devoted to the or- 
chestra. That means that we have to select 
our material. Single movements must take 
the place of entire symphonies, and the 
program must be balanced by a popularly 
palatable variety. The radio conductor eats, 
sleeps, and dreams in terms of half minutes 
and cuts. 

What I look forward to is an enlarge- 
ment of the entire field of radio music 
itself. One day we will be able to give 
entire symphonies, just as we are now 


giving entire programs of Wagner. And 
then... ? When the complete symphonic 
library is as familiar as the Blue Danube 
Waltz, where will our future lie? I be- 
lieve it will lie in greater opportunities 
for creative expression. 

Our younger composers would like to 
write new works, but fear to do so, for 
want of sufficient outlet opportunity. The 
time I envisage will bring an actual need 
of fresh, new material. Radio will have 
devoured all the accepted works and then 
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A Ballet Excerpt at the Music Hall of Radio City 
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In the second exercise, the note beyond 
the thumb note is added. 


Ex.2 


In Exercises 3 and 4 a similar plan is 
adopted, one note more being added in each 
exercise. 


Constant repetition of a scale in small 
sections impresses the notes and the finger- 
ing on the pupil’s memory far more rapidly 
than the mere pointing out of the finger 
groupings (a small group of three notes 
followed by a large group of four notes). 

When the fingering of the scales has been 
mastered, the next step—playing the scales 
in various time patterns—may be attempted ; 
and herein lies the interesting part of scale 
playing. The simplest of these time patterns 
consist of playing two notes to a quarter 
note beat. 


Ex.5 
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This can be varied by playing a quarter 
note beat followed by two eighth notes, or 
two eighth notes followed by a quarter note. 


Ex.6 © 
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Another interesting time pattern, as well 
as one of the most tuneful, is to play the 
scale in triplets, varying it by a quarter 
note beat followed by the triplet, or by 
playing the triplet first and the quarter note 
beat second. 


Ex.8 ‘ 
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A further variation can be affected by 
playing the scale three and four beats in 
the bar, sometimes playing the triplet on 
different beats. 


will not only admit but even seek the 
efforts of the younger men. The advance 
of science will bring with it a needed ad- 
vance in artistic creation. On a popular 
scale, something very like that is already 
happening. In the old time, a composer of 
operettas would devote a year or more to 
one work, and then would take a chance 
of its being a success, in order to earn 
enough on which to live. Now the “talkies” 
are engaging some of those same men, at 
a fixed salary, to write the music for one 
song or one picture. Radio will work the 
same miracle for our more serious com- 
posers. Then, perhaps, people will stop say- 
ing that science kills art. 

To return, now, to the preparation of to- 
morrow’s radio musician, I can say only 
that, the more he studies now, the better 
position he will be able to fill. There is 
always room at the top, and radio needs 
only top craftsmen. Let the aspiring con- 
ductor try to make himself as much as 
possible like Toscanini. That is no vague 
counsel. Let Toscanini be the model of 
musicianship, of hearing, of taste, of ac- 
curacy, of painstaking detail—and do not 
aim lower because your goal is radio. Let 
the young composer remember that a pretty 
tune in his head is not enough. He must 
be a finished musician, before he accepts 
the least commercial engagement. 

Study at one of our leading conserva- 
tories is best for conductors and composers, 
not because private. teachers are less 
thorough, but because the complete. educa- 
tional course is more intensive. Instru- 
mentalists are already reaping the fruits 
of scientific advancement. A generation 
ago percussion instruments were less ad- 
vantageous in reproduced music, but now 
there is small difference in the reception 
of a violin or a piano. Singers still come 
at the bottom of the list. This is because, 
as a general thing, the lower voices “come 
over” better than the higher ones. While 
this is true scientifically, I have found a 
purely musical truth to offset it. No mat- 
ter what the voice, the better it is placed 
and used, the better it sounds on the 
air. It all comes back to one thing: the 
more you know, the better chances you 
have for developing your natural talents. 


include sixteenth 


Other time patterns 
notes (either alone or combined with quar- 
ter notes and eighth notes), and dotted 
notes J. and JJ, the latter being possi- 
ble of combining with triplets. 


Ex. il 


These are only a few of the many differ- 
ent time patterns in which scales can be 
practiced, and which prevent them from 
becoming monotonous. Moreover they serve 
as a preparation for the numerous scale 
passages occurring in pianoforte composi- 
tions, and thus are a means to an end rather 
than the end itself. 

With this thought constantly in view, the 
pupil. comes to realize that scale practice, 
far from being a mere repetition of notes at 
different octaves on the piano, is one of the 
most profitable branches of pianoforte tech- 
nic, and full of musical interest. 


*x* * * 


“T suppose that among all recent musical — 
phenomena, one of the most striking is the 
revival of interest in Mozart.” 

—Francis Toye. 
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HIS IS a very important subject, 

since, in teaching literature, extensive 

and diversified as that has now come 

q to be, specialized finger activity is seldom 

idequately treated. That is why the teacher, 

n tentatively approaching the matter, often 

does so at random and equivocally. Atten- 

_ tion is seldom given to finger training except 

at the very beginning ; later it is ignored 

entirely. 
Modern technic has encompassed so great 

a range that the use of arm and hand is 
_ overstressed; hence a certain neglect of 

| building up for the fingers a controlled 
power in instances where execution must 

pee on that specific proficiency. 

_ Thus it comes about that the finished 
- pianist, or rather the player almost at the 
peak of achievement, realizes two facts: 
one, that finger agility is the hardest to 
gain; second, that it is the most essential, 

\ since on it hangs endurance in general and 
speed in particular. 

' The pianist’s daily practice should, above 

“all, include drill on sustained tones. Each 

finger finds in the note it is holding a 

springboard which facilitates the subse- 

- quent lifting of another. 

- Schiffmacher, the famous German com- 
mentator on keyboard education, stressed 
greatly—sometimes exaggeratedly—the im- 
portance of finger strength, advising a 

i) resolutely heavy pressure on the keys. Bent 

_ fingers, however, should not push down 

hard on depressed keys, but should, with 

relaxation, merely rest their weight thereon, 
making easy a curved position for the finger 
at rest without hampering the action of the 

others. 
It should be noted, fundamentally, that 

, the fingers are the instruments used by the 

_ arm to play on the keys, whether by means 

of weight or muscular energy. In either 

case it is in the fingers that most action 
takes place, which result is realized only 

_ in so far as the flexing muscles work most 

easily and effectively. 

. Thus we must be aiming falsely when we 

set our beginning student to thumping the 
traditional gymnastic on five held notes, 
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Iilogical, because the simultaneous con- 
traction of the five tendons to a degree 
that prevents their independence from the 
parent muscle results in rigidity of that 
muscle also. Not only does that fail in the 

purpose of giving freedom to the fingers; 
it actually stiffens them and handicaps the 
pupil’s progress. 

In this connection I recall that the great 
pianist, Benjamin Cesi, founder of the 
_ Neapolitan school of piano playing, and 
_ former professor at the court of the Czar 

ef Russia, would never carry a cane, be- 
cause he did not wish to subject the five 
tendons of his hand to a prclonged and 
simultaneous contraction. 
. Some exercise, however, antecedent to 
that in general use, particularly a funda- 
mental and purposeful exercise, should sup- 
_ plant the one of the five held notes which 
is clearly unsound; one to unfetter the 
fingers, even before piano study is begun, 
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Translated from the F rench of Any Onestinghel 


By Erwin H. Vonderau 


Tue Etupe, in June, 


1936, made an experiment which was received with 


enthusiasm by a surprisingly large number of its readers. It printed an article 
in the French language, by Any Onestinghel, well known Bulgarian musicologist. 
It then offered a modest prize for a translation to be judged by the Editor and 
Tue Erupe staff. A large number of translations were received, and most of 
them were so excellent that it was extremely difficult to decide which was the 


successful one. 


Finally the choice narrowed down to three and one of these (the Hee stieton 
presented herewith) was selected as the winning translation. It was submitted by 
Erwin H. Vonderau, of Columbus, Georgia. Honorable mention goes to Gerald 
M. Clemence of Washington, D. C., and to Mrs. Hans Fliess of Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvama.—tEditor’s Note. 


to bed with bits of cork tied between his 
fingers to enhance their independence. 


Ballet Legs and Keyboard Fingers 

OW, ALTHOUGH the practice of 

certain French schools of the XVIII 
century, in forcing by mechanical means a 
singer's mouth to open only to a certain 
arbitrary extent, was downright wrong, it 
might still be thought advisable to utilize 
a physical agency for rendering the fingers 
supple, provided that by “physical” we 
mean only a purely muscular operation. We 
should go to the ballet students, and study 
how they achieve limberness for their legs, | 
which are for a dancer what fingers are 
for the piano player. 

To let the young piano student go ahead, 
without equipping him with the means of 
gaining finger independence, will do him 
more harm than good; it will slow down 
his progress and set his feet in a path 
where he will some day completely lose 
his way. 

One of my friends, a distinguished piano 
teacher, contrived a device to which he 
subjected the fingers of his small pupils, 
with excellent results. I however can state 
from my own experience that simply hold- 
ing the hands for a considerable time in hot 
water, before going to the piano, is helpful 
and useful. 

Just now the word “pressure” is in style, 
and the expression is meaningful, although 
what is rather meant is touch sensitivity. I 
shall try to give it its real significance, 
so as to rid teaching ideology of cloudiness 
and misunderstandings. , 

Let pressure be prolonged and even made 
heavier after the key is down, and it will be 
noticed that such continued pressure is out 
of keeping with mecano-physiological sense. 
But we must admit that it is fairly -often 
useful to employ pressure on a key already 
down, to obtain a light staccato from an- 
other key as the hand rises, as it were, with 
a bounce after a fall; for instance, where 
the player regards as staccato a note not 
so marked. 

This passage, 

Ex. * 
‘Allegretto 


should be read as follows. 


Ex, 3 
Allegretto 


The same device is occasionally neces- 
sary to show legato (not to the violinist, 
however, since he has in his bow a quite 


effective means of displaying this item of 
musical expression). So a pianist consider- 
ing such a passage as this, 


Ex.4 
Allegretto 


peScores: 


ae play it as if written as follows, 


5 
“Allegretto 


gllecerea 


All these effects of pressure, whether to 
show staccato as in the first instance, or 
legato as in the second, are employed in 
compliance with the spirit of the composer’s 
intention, and not in obedience to the letter 
of his direction. They are mere subtleties 
of pressure, for obtaining clarity in the soft 
note lifting, alternating, in each of the 
pairs of eighth notes, with legato. 

Speaking of pressure, I shall cite one 
instance, out of a mass of others, because 
of its originality (it recalls what the vio- 
linists do on the string of their instrument 
when they desire special expressiveness). 
I saw this means once employed by the 
Polish pianist, Miecio Horzowsky. It con- 
sists of a supplemental after-pressure of the 
finger on the key, which under the imper- 
ceptible impulsion, yields a sort of pulsation. 
There is obtained a renewed resonance, not 
quite exhausted during the initial sustain- 
ing, the effect of which is surprising. 


Ex.6 over over 


Andante pressure pressure 
= ; ex an 


~~” 
Pp espress 

A daily routine drill, embracing exercises 
for the activity of the fingers, would bring 
to piano teaching literature a new and 
profitable contribution and would fill up 
many a regrettable hiatus. Naturally this 
activity should be for the benefit of both the 
right and left hand. 

May it be said, by. the way, that Czerny 
leaves something to be.desired in these re- 
gards. His studies, though highly service- 
able, too often confine themselves to easy 
keys and simple harmonies, and give the 
left hand relatively too little discipline— 
faults apt to favor dullness of perception 
and mental indolence. 

Finger activity embraces also the study 
of tactual sensibility. This again is of first 
importance, for it deals with something be- 
yond mechanics and of far greater interest, 
something rich and alive in itself—and that 
is touch, the engaging means by which the 


Increasing the Activity of the Fingers 


player unites spirit and matter, welding 
himself and his instrument into one. 

To press a key with the finger—that 
seems a quite uncomplicated act; and just 
because it is so simple, we do not see it 
aright. Thus it may seem. very ordinary 
that in touching an object with the tip of 
one’s finger one receives delicately distin- 
guished impressions by which one knows 
whether it is velvet or satin, wool, paper, 
or wood that one is feeling. But if we look 
at our finger tips under the microscope, the 
mechanics of these sensations become highly 
complex; for we see that we have, on the 
tip of each finger, tiny papillae, each 
charged with the duty of receiving special 
sensations; and that it is really this en- 
semble, so exceedingly complicated, of dif- 
fering sensations, that we consider as the 
simple fact of touch sensitivity. 

Well, this is the tactual sensibility that 
enables us to perceive the majority of ma- 
terial sensations (even in some measure it 
helps in. the perception of weight), and 
can, above all other endowments, refine 
mechanical action. 

This is achieved by finger activity, that 
is to say, by finger independence, which 
independence in turn is itself nothing else 
than finger self-control; because until it 
senses exactly its weight, it will never pos- 
sess tactual sensitivity, which has so much 
to do with touch. 


As Masters Maintain 


HAT IDEAL EXPONENT of French 
clavichord music, Francois Couperin, 
demanded of the clavichord makers one 
thing only; and that was that they should 
make their instrument capable of expression. 
“Observation has taught me,” he used to 
say, “that it is not always the strongest 
hands, nor those able to play at the highest 
speed and with the utmost lightness, that 
most beautifully deliver significant and ten- 
der pieces; and I earnestly confess that I 
love the pieces that move me, rather than 
those that startle me.” 
The differences between Liszt and Chopin 


lay in just the antagonism which exists 
between virtuosity and feeling, “Let your 


soul do the playing,” the great Pole would 
say; “play by your feelings.” 

Now since feeling is something not in the 
province of the music teacher, but in that 
of nature, to impart, all I can say for the 
development of “touch” is, “Make the fin- 
gers autonomous.” That done, you will ac- 
quire tactual sensitivity, the generator of 
touch, which is just the quality that chiefly 
sets pianists apart one from another. 

But there are no exercises which are of 
themselves certain to engender this kind 
of sensibility. When all is said and done, it 
is only through study of all the details of 
musical expression that it can be developed. 
These details are those indicated by the 
marks: staccato, legato, marcato, marftel- 
lato, ciso, appoggiato, and so on. A course 
of studies furnishing drill in these special 
details would be highly useful. The piano 
cannot, as does the violin, interpret these 
directions in faithful perfection; but it is 
precisely for that reason that pianists 
should take utmost pains in their scrupulous 
observance. 

. Even in 1600 the clavichord was lacking 
in resonance, and was powerless to show 
legato; yet Sebastian Bach brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in conveying both illusions, and was 
able to set forth handsomely the intricate 
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voices of his fugues, and to play with sen- 
sational effect the swiftest passages of his 
preludes. Of course, though, Bach was... 
Bach! 

Now I believe I am about to tread on 
new ground in piano teaching. When the 
student has well grasped the difference 
between legato and non legato (which is 
not staccato!), and the distinctions one 
from another of marcato, martellato, inciso, 
appoggiato, and so on, he will have made 
a great stride forward in the acquisition of 
“touch.” 

Such studies, which seem at first sight 
insignificant, have on the contrary an 
analytical and practical purpose; like the 
utterly simple vocalises which singing ar- 
tists use daily in order to gain habits of 
expression and to sharpen the ear for vowel 
sounds, a thing that seems so natural and 
superfluous. 


x 
The more finely the fingers (or rather 
the perceptive papillae) become apt to 
gauge the resistance offered to the weight 
of hand and arm, the more lightninglike 
will be the reception of this intelligence in 
the brain where the motor centers lie. 
Tactual sensibility must become as one 


Memorybook Pages of a Musical Pilgrim 


I wish I was in de land ob cotton, 
Old times dar am not forgotten, 
Look away! Look away! 
Look away! Dixie Land. 
—Emmett. 


a ISTEN CAREFULLY to all folk 

songs; they are a storehouse of 

most beautiful melody, and unfold 

to the mind the inner character of the dif- 

ferent peoples,’ wrote Robert Schumann; 
and we add: 

Folk Music reflects, to a certain extent, 
the characteristics of the environment from 
which it originated. For example, in the 
solitude of the mountains, musical expres- 
sion is a matter of unassuming utterance. 
The mountaineer, with naive simplicity, 
sings of his “houn’ dawg,” the ‘“‘well-house” 
and its “old oaken bucket,” and other ele- 
ments of his every day life. 

The American Negro is blessed with a 
unique poetic and melodic nature, and of 
these musical gifts he has given generously, 
as is indicated by a wealth of Spirituals, 
fantastically formed, in some cases, as to 
major and minor modes; croonings, and 
monotonously-droned “Work Songs,” and 
ecstatic ‘Shuffle-toe Tunes”; and_ truly 
should he be considered a noteworthy fac- 
tor in the sum of the world’s folk music 
achievement. 

The American Indians also are impor- 
tant contributors to a distinct type of folk 
music. The aborigine lived to the accom- 
paniment of song; to him it was the one 
vital expression of joy or love of war or 
sorrow—there was nothing trivial, nothing 
shallow in the message of this primitive 
musician, and his recorded songs and dance 
themes are full of human significance. 


” 


Nature Leaves Her Mark 
GAIN, IN the vastness of rolling 
prairies, the ‘open range country,’ 
away from immediate contact with the out- 
side world, the’ American cowboy has had 
to depend largely upon himself for enter- 
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with articular sensibility. 

These conditions understood and the de- 
ductions drawn, I now propose certain ex- 
ercises for the building up of delivery in 
the fingers, each according to its indi- 
vidual weight. 

For single notes: 


Ex.8 


For double notes: 
Ex 9 


For economy of space I merely suggest 


the type of exercise; their development 
must be by the student. 

Clearly the third finger is, shall we say, 
the master, of the others; hold it steadily 
at one level, bent at the first knuckle, and 
try to make the others hinge from it: you 
will see that their freedom of articulation 
is hampered by the position of the third 
finger. 

Generally we say that energy originates 
in the arm and travels thence through the 
hand to the finger; and it might be natural 
to suppose that the result—finger motions 
—would proceed through the same chan- 


nels. But if that were so it would be rather 
difficult if not impossible to take advantage 
of that important factor, weight, and the 
working speed of the fingers would be 
somewhat limited. So let us draw an op- 
posite picture, imagining energy as begin- 
ning to build up at the finger tips, and 
spreading out thence to the arm. The en- 
ergy I am talking about is specifically of 
finger motion, a twofold mechanical act 
downwards and upwards. 

Let us call this performance a “prehensile 
act.” It is definitely related to finger ac- 
tivity, because a finger’s energy is the 
equivalent of a finger’s weight. 

Finger activity arises from the natural 
touch, which I suggest as a basis of piano 
technic. Truly the action of the finger’s 
weight and its withdrawal encompass that 
muscular energy that controls the weight 
itself, giving a natural tone without strain 
either on key or hammer. 

When finger weight fails to perform its 
elemental (that is to say, its causal) réle 
—for instance, in the delivery of staccato— 
there is sluggishness in finger and hand; 
whereas, in point of fact, both hand and 
finger share in the action necessary for 
setting the piano keys in play. On the other 
hand, when the fingers utilize their weight, 
they spontaneously combine muscular ac- 
tion with it, and one must Jet them rest 
before any other exercise based on gym- 
nastics of isolated attacks. This exercise, 
neglected and almost unknown to piano 
teachers is as follows: Place the hand, 
slightly lifted, above the keyboard, in posi- 


Presenting Messages and Music From Many States 


By Aletha M. Bonner 
III. “I Hear America Singing”—In The South 


tainment. His work in caring for huge 
herds of cattle has resulted in a series of 
songs closely associated with the circum- 
stances incident to this life on the plains. 
Some of these are called “Dogie Lullabies” 
and are used to quiet stampeding cattle; 
others are “Trail” and “Roundup” songs, 
highly original in both words and music. 

These remarks relating to certain forms 
of characteristic music found in the South 
and the West are given as a short prelude 
to our entrance into the heart of each 
regional section on our musical pilgrimage. 

The mighty. Mississippi River forms a 
water boundary between the states of Min- 
nesota, Jowa,. Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana (these five) on its west bank; 
with another five—Wisconsin, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi on the 
east; and it was along the flowing path of 
progress of the “Father of Waters,” or 
“Old Man River” (to quote the title of an 
outstanding song in Jerome Kern’s [born, 
New York] light opera, Show Boat), that 
we journeyed into the sunny land of Dixie, 
home “of the laconic “Arkansas Traveler,” 
the picturesque banjo-playing “Uncle Ned,” 
down where mocking birds trill songs of 
delight, and where graceful festoons~ of 
Spanish moss sway with the rhythmic 
mood of passing breeze. 


A Romantic City 
ERE IN THE SOUTHLAND has 
musical inspiration found its most ex- 
pressive voice in the ballads of the Bayou, 
the fervent Negro spiritual, the plaintive 
Creole melodies and the tender heart songs 
of love and friendship. 

New Orleans, “Queen of the South,” is 
a city of exclusive charm. Antiquity and 
modernism are blended into a pleasing har- 
mony of narrow old world streets and 
broad boulevards of beauty; venerable 
shops: that give delight -to the antique 
hunter,: and modern industrial plants of 
mammoth design. Here, too, music holds, 
and has ever held, an important place in 


the art life of New Orleans, as early rec- 
ords testify; the city having: had a series 
of opera houses from 1808, with one of the 
finest—the old French Opera—opened in 
1859. This was destroyed by fire on De- 
cember 4, 1919, but its memory is still 
tenderly. cherished in old Orleans. Music 
lovers of modern days derive pride and 
delight from the expansive Concert Hall 
which is to be found housed within the 
great Municipal Auditorium, built in 1930 
as a-memorial to the city’s hero-dead of 
all wars. Pa 

_The “Crescent City” (so called because 
of the river’s double bend, and the con- 
sequent contour of the town), was the 
birthplace of one of America’s most poetic 
composers and concert. pianists,. Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk . (1829-1869), | partic- 
ularly gifted in salon writings for the 
piano. hey 


Where the West Begins 

T WAS WITH reluctance that we 
. turned from the tawny waters of the 
Mississippi and its towns of traditional and 
topical interest; however, the journey 
ahead promised pleasing prospect, for our 
pilgrimage was to carry us Westward 
across the broad “Lone Star State,” with 
a brief sojourn in the metropolis of the 
Southwest—San Antonio, Texas—founded 
by the Spanish more than two centuries 
ago. In the city’s heart stands a low, thick- 
walled building—the historic Alamo—one 
of America’s most illustrious shrines, and 
held sacred to the memory of Davy 
Crockett, Colonel Bowie, and other heroic 


“pioneers. Near. this citadel of Texas lib- 


erty stands the bell-crowned Espada, one 
of the oldest missions in the United States. 

San Antonians have also raised a mas- 
sive memorial auditorium to their heroic 
war dead, and this is the great music 
center of the city; yet in this place of pic- 
turesque contrasts Music’s voice is ver- 
satile indeed, for here one may receive a 
peaceful message from mission bells, or be 


tion as if it (the hand) were resting on the 
keyboard; drop the fingers one after the 
other each on its own key, lifting them 
after the hammer has struck. In this way 
we get the double advantage of training 
each finger to recognize its correct weight, 
and to strike with a spontaneous vigor of 
its own, unaided by extraneous muscular 
ecergies coming from arm or hand. 

Repeat the exercise again and again, 
proceeding through the round of keys. 

Summing up: the finger which actuates 
the key has two sources of power; the first 
physiological—that is to say, from its own 
particular muscle, giving a distinct sensa- 
tion of weight for each finger—which type 
of energy one perceives and develops 
through the above floating hand exercise. 
The other source of power is mechanical, 
and takes place with the finger resting on 
(or, rather, sunk into) the keyboard. In 
the latter case each finger that moves is 
supported by the ones at rest, which serve, 
so to speak, as levers; and it is then that 
the finger, with its proper energy spent, 
draws on that of tensed muscles in the 
hand or arm. In this moment it can no 
longer be sensible of its own weight for 
the simple reason that it has itself thrown 
off that weight without having utilized it. 

Naturally this exercise of the sunk fin- 
gers should follow that of the floating 
hand; that is to say, it should be practiced 
only after the fingers have been quite lib- 
erated from subjection to the general mus- 
cular apparatus used in the art of piano 
playing. 


stirred by the raucous refrain of a Rodeo 
Song: 
The bawl of a steer to a cowboy’s ear 
Is music of sweetest strain, 
And the yelping notes of the 
coyotes 
To him are a glad refrain! 


gray 


Of the musically talented sons of Texas, 
none has a richer record for artistic accom- 
plishment than Frank van der Stucken 
(1858-1929), composer, choral director, 
and orchestral conductor; and it. was 
through his birth town, Fredericksburg, 
that we journeyed along a northwestward 
route, which carried us out of Texas, and 
over the sands of New Mexico, with the 
weird cacti in the desert dawn. 


Program—Part IIT 


PIANO: 

Dixie Land, 6 Hands (Folk Song), Dan 
Emmett (Ohio) 

Back To The Cotton 
Bilbro (Alabama) ; 

A Mountain Lad (From “Blue Ridge 
Idyls”), Lily Strickland (South Car- 
olina ) 

The Enchantress, L. Leslie Loth (Vir- 
ginia) . 

Negro Elegy, John Powell (Virginia) 

Southern Nights, David W. Guion (Texas) 

Creole Eyes, Louis M. Gottschalk (Louis- 
jana) ; 

VOICE: 

Ol’ Car’lina, James Francis Cooke (Mich- 
igan) 

Pickaninny Lullaby, Op. 30, No. 5, Tod B. 
Galloway (Ohio) 

Honey Chile, Clarence Cameron White 
(Tennessee) 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Negro “Spir- 
itual” 

Lift Every Voice And Sing (known as 
“The Negro National Anthem’’), James 
Rosamond Johnson (Florida) 

The Lone Prairiee (Cowboy Song), Arr. 
by Arthur Farwell (Minnesota) 


THE ETUDE — 


Field, Mathilde 


= LOVE TO QUOTE that old saying 
if attributed to Pythagoras, “One often 

must forget a thing four times be- 
fore he permanently remembers it” (or 
words to that effect). I generally para- 
phrase it thus: “You often have to review 
a composition four times before it is a 
' permanent and really artistic possession.” 

What a world of meaning lies in those 

words, “an artistic possession.” One of 

the striking differences, which distinguish 

a really great artist from even an wun- 

usually talented and brilliant amateur, is 
_ the power to analyse one’s own work from 
a very lofty standard. You remember 
Touchstone, in “As you like it,’ refers 
to Audrey as “a poor thing but mine 
own.” We are too often to our faults “a 
little kind.” One hears a great deal about 
' the right of “self-expression,” which is 

_ well enough in many of the ordinary things 
. of life; but, when it comes to art—let 
us spell it ART—ah! then our right of 
“self-expression” often means merely that 
we tolerate something poor, chaotic, un- 
interesting, ordinary, merely because it 
is something we have done, something we 
have imagined. So I say, what a world of 
meaning lies in the words “an artistic pos- 
session.” 

How few, how pitifully few, of the 
pieces reviewed by the ordinarily talented 
| player, are “artistic possessions.” And why 
_ is this? The ordinarily talented student 

works hard enough, spends a_ sufficient 

number of hours at the piano (sometimes 

a much more than sufficient number of 

hours) doing what is euphemistically and 

altogether too kindly called “studying” ; 

and yet how unsatisfactory, in too many 

cases, is the result. It is indeed tragic 
' ‘when one thinks of the billions and bil- 
lions of hours spent by millions and mil- 
lions of students in “practicing,” but with 
no noticeable improvement in style and 
finesse, yea, often not even with much 
needed velocity, not even (to their shame, 
be it said) with the imperatively needed 
accuracy. 

Many times the net result is a very 
puny little repertory. Not only puny, but 
diseased and ragged and certainly not fit 
for performance at an average amateur 
. radio “try out.” (This last is certainly 
descending to a very low level indeed. I 
defy contradiction! ! !). How many stu- 
dents (often possessing decided talent) 
have a really available repertory of three 
or four pieces? Sometimes, if judged by a 
high standard—the very kind worth hay- 
ing—the aforesaid repertory consists of one 
piece (if it is a long and complicated 
one). It is the piece one studied before tak- 
ing up the new piece. Most of the old 
pieces have jagged holes; moth eaten places 
where the young player hurries and in- 
evitably makes a bad matter worse; places 
where one is uncertain about the fingering 
of that complicated left hand scale pass- 
age; places (if one is playing without 
notes) where one always gets mixed up 
‘about the phrase on “page 3” and its 
slightly altered reappearance on “page 6.” 
_ All these defects and lapses make the 
old pieces unpresentable before even a 
mildly critical audience. Have I overdrawn 
the picture, “or painted it in too lurid 
; colors? I think not. | ’ 

4 Now what. shall we do to remedy this 
lamentable state of affairs, and to gain a 
real repertory? Why just this: we must 
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ical and Misunderstood Art of 
Reviewing | 


By the Distinguished American Composer 


Hen ry Holden Huss 


Henry Holden Huss was born in Newark, New Jersey, January 21, 1862. 
He was at first a pupil of his father and of A. B. Boise. In Munich he studied 
with Giehrl and Rheinberger. Since 1885 he has been one of the foremost teachers 


of New York. His works in all forms have had excellent receptions; and many 
of his compositions of symphonic dimensions have been played by our leading 
orchestras. 


learn how to study in a really artistic 
and efficient manner. No one ever really 
gained even a moderate degree of perfec- 
tion without a great and insatiable hunger 
for it; and likewise a great and exuberant 
capacity for painstaking, conscious study. 
(I mean by conscious study, studying with 
your mind on your job, not letting your 
fingers go their own sweet, or more often 
faulty way); nay, studying with a joyous, 
youthful efficiency which carries one over 
all the obstacles—the “thanky-marms,” as 
the old farmers called the bumps in the 
road. 

The trouble with eighty-five per cent of 
reviewing is that students, on taking up 
an old piece for review, try to begin just 
where they left off. I mean taking it at 
the same tempo with both hands at once, 
with pedal, and so on—something which 
in the case of a renewal of friendship is 
delightful, but, ah me! generally lament- 
able in the case of reviewing an old, diffi- 
cult piece. By the way, let me pause and 
say that it is the opinion of really great 
artists that there is no such thing as an 
easy piece. All pieces are difficult in vary- 
ing degrees. You know what the old Ken- 
tucky Colonel said about whiskey, “Thar’s 
no sech thing as bad whiskey; some 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


whiskey is better than other whiskey, that’s 
all!’ So if one has discernment and a high 
standard, all pieces are difficult. Why, it 
takes a real artist to interpret beautifully 
even a child’s piece in the second grade, 
with lovely touch, delicate phrasing, subtle 
accent, proper rhetorical pauses, and 
punctuation, pedaling, coloring, and so on. 

Now the only way (and when I say the 
only way, I mean “only”’) is to do as great 
artists do, that is, to take up each diffi- 
cult passage with the same care as one 
did when beginning to study the piece 
when it was new, and in the following 
manner: at first, each hand alone in short 
sections, very slowly and repeatedly as 
Godewsky advises, about fifteen times, of 
course paying the strictest. attention to 
notes, fingering, rhythm, phrasing, expres- 
sion, pedaling, accents, and all similar 
details. I find it useful, even with my ad- 
vanced and professional students, to ad- 
vise them to make it a rule: Whenever 
one is studying a difficult passage, to in- 
clude one hand practice. It takes years 
of practice to realize that when a piece 
has been in disuse, and only semioccasion- 
ally played through, many little niceties 
have become blurred or forgotten. Forgot- 
ten are many fine points of pedaling, of 


phrasing, of accentuation; little unnoticed 
inaccuracies have crept in; fingerings have 
become altered, and so on. In short the 
piece has felt the tooth of time, and has 
distinctly deteriorated. There is certainly 
a thrill in determining that the piece one 
is reviewing not only shall go as well 
as it did last time it was in presumably 
“apple-pie order,” but also that it must 
go much better, much nearer perfection. It 
takes character to do these things. 

When one talks about “making improve- 
ment,” of an advance in technic, in 
genuine. artistry, it is just this method of 
careful, conscientious study which is abso- 
lutely necessary. It would be an excellent 
and decidedly helpful idea to do what some 
advanced teachers have found so very 
worth while; that is, to have the pupil 
make a phonographic recording, by playing 
into a Victrola or phonograph. One thinks 
in this connection of “Bobbie” Burns’ oft- 
quoted, 

O wad some pow'’r the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us. 

Only we would paraphrase the last part 
thus: “To hear oursels as ithers hear us.” 
It must be acknowledged that the phono- 
graph, like the camera, does exaggerate the 
faults in a more or less marked degree, 
but this is very wholesome for the student. 
It is so hard for most of us to realize that 
the very faults to which we most strenu- 
ously object in other people are the very 
ones of which we are guilty. The persons 
who interrupt you every fifth word you 
utter, how bitterly impatient they are when 
you interrupt them! 


Vacations for Pieces 
WISH TO MENTION an important 


point here. A piece must have a vaca- 
tion once in a while. Unfortunately multi- 
tudes of students do not realize. this. A 
favorite piece is constantly ‘played and 
played and played, (not restudied, mind 
you—a vastly different thing). Now what 
happens to the overworked piece? Why, 
it becomes stale, yea, rancid (excuse the 
crude expression). Your neighbors and 
your long-suffering family wish the piece 
never had been born (they may not admit 
this to you)! You, yourself, consciously 
or unconsciously, become tired of it. And 
(here is a fatal point) does the poor over- 
worked piece, threatened with heart failure, 
remain in its—let us flatteringly say— 
pristine state of comparative perfection? 
No, .a thousand times no! As I have al- 
ready hinted, it deteriorates, here and there 
and everywhere. A vacation is necessary, is 
imperative. 

When you do decide to review it, do not 
delude yourself into believing that merely 
playing it through (necessary as that is 
once in a while) at full speed many times, 
is efficient reviewing. It must be gone 
after in the ways I have indicated—the 
ways that great artists employ. One of 
the many fascinating ways some great 
artists practice and review is to take a 
difficult passage, each hand alone (and 
then together), transposing it into several 
keys, very slowly, and then faster, but 
keeping rigidly the original fingering, never 
mind how awkward it may seem, with 
varied accents, varied rhythms, -varied 
phrasings, and varied degrees of power; 
in short to make a miniature etude out of 
the recalcitrant passage. It was this method 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Romance of “The Sweetest Story 


Fver Told” 


By the Widow of the Composer 


among the effects of my late hus- 

band, Robert Morrison Stults, a 
copy of an article he had written telling 
of the inception and development of The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told, certainly one 
of the most widely used songs ever com- 
posed. There have been so very many ap- 
plications from widely distant points for 
this story that I have decided to permit 
its publication. 

Robert M. Stults was born at Hights- 
town, New Jersey, in 1862. His father was 
a successful newspaper publisher in Long 
Branch. His father gave Robert no en- 
couragement in his musical work, but 
wanted him to continue in the newspaper 
business. His mother, however, and her 
two sisters were both very musical and his 
first music lessons came from his aunt, 
Margaret Swift Morrison, and were given 
in the old Morrison home at Hightstown. 
His second teacher was a _ Professor 
Whonel, but his training at this time was 
meager and up to the year of his death 
in 1933, he was always embarrassed by the 
fact that he had not had extended oppor- 
tunities for study. Realizing this, his own 
efforts were infinitely greater. His first 
position was that of musical instructor in 
the Long Branch High School. 

I remember perfectly the time when Mr. 
Stults came home in Baltimore and was 
fired with a zeal to write a new song. As 
he says, I was accidentally the means of 
giving him the title, by the remark I made 
after reading The Bird’s Christmas Carol 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin—‘Well, that’s 
the sweetest story ever!” He immediately 
added the word “‘told’’ and had his title. 
With this thin thread of inspiration he 
started upon the song, and in an hour he 
had completed the words, and in less than 
two hours the song was done. 


A Subject for Moods 

OBERT WAS a very impressionable 
man, subject to periods of high ela- 

tion and then deep depression. The singer, 
Mirella, he mentions, was considered in 
the Baltimore of our day to be a star of 
great prominence. I remember that she 
wore a dress of brilliant colors, with a 
long train, to which was attached a long 
loop that enabled her to lift up the train 
in the street. She wore waterfall curls and 
a small hat of coquettish type. As she was 
a very handsome woman, one could hardly 


\ SHORT TIME AGO I encountered 


Mrs. R. M. Stults 


blame a man for being overwhelmed by 
such a personality. I joked with him about 
being jealous of the glamorous individual, 
but he only replied, “You know the song 
was not written for her, but for you.” 

I do not believe, however, that when he 
wrote the song, he had any idea that it 
would become world famous. Mr. Stults 
was a great believer in writing by inspira- 
tion. Although he was a very regular 
worker, right up to his last days, turning 
out a certain amount each day, he felt 
that the works that really counted were 
those that apparently wrote themselves; 
that is, works that were inspired. He made 
two manuscripts of the song under con- 
sideration, one of which was used by 
Mirella on her tour through the South, 
and the other went to the publishers, the 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston. Unlike 
many songs, it did not require years to 
make this song popular. It started right 
at once, and the demands came pouring in. 
Notwithstanding its very great simplicity, 
it has been sung by some of the foremost 
singers of the last four decades. This song 
was the means of inducing my husband to 
take up musical composition as a profes- 
sion. He was almost entirely self-taught in 
his youth, save for a few lessons from a 
maiden aunt, who took a great interest in 
him. However, he was always a great 
student and was forever bringing home 
books on harmony and counterpoint. Mr. 
Theodore Presser encouraged him to go 
to New York to study composition with 
Frederic Brandeis. After a few lessons, 
Brandeis told him that his fundamental 
knowledge of harmony and counterpoint 
was such that he needed no additional in- 
struction for the work he proposed to do. 


A Cheerful Spirit 

OBERT’S FAVORITE _ instrument 
was the pipe organ. As an organist 
and choirmaster I fear that he was a 
severe taskmaster, and yet his choirs al- 

ways were very much attached to him. 
His sense of mirth was such that he 
organized in Baltimore a society known as 
“The Musical Thieves.” This organization 
was not for self-improvement, but rather 
to have a hilarious time. Although he was 
a semiinvalid for more than twenty years, 
life always held a charm for him; and it 
is a joy to me to know that his work still 
lives. In Baltimore he wrote his first op- 
eretta. It was called “Joan of Arc.” It was 


THE MORRISON HOMESTEAD ; 


Birthplace of the Composer of The Sweetest Story Ever Told 
His Mother in the Foreground 
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produced by a local amateur dramatic or- 
ganization called “The Paint and Powder 
Club.” This was composed of men only 
and resembled the men’s amateur clubs of 
the various big universities. It is interest- 
ing to note that the leading actor in this 
production of “Joan of Arc” was Harry 
Lehr, the New York society leader and 
entertainer, who has recently come into the 
public eye through the extraordinary book 
written by his wife. This book is known 
as “King Lehr.” 


A “Hit” is Written 

ET US TELL Mr. Stults’ story in his 

own words: 

“It was in 1884 that I resigned my posi- 
tion as musical instructor in the Long 
Branch, New Jersey, High School and 
moved to Baltimore, Maryland, to engage 
in the piano and sheet music business. Lo- 
cating on Lexington Street, the firm of 
R. M. Stults and Company started on its 
career, with popular music publishing as 
a side line. 

“For a long time I had been obsessed 
with the notion that I could write a senti- 
mental ballad that would become a great 
popular favorite and yield me a com- 
fortable income. There are a great many 
people at the present time who are moved 
by the same impulse, not knowing of the 
intricacies which bar the way of the ama- 
teur song writer and prevent him from 
getting his song before the public. 

“Conditions were somewhat different in 
the old days. Then the demand was for 
melodious and appealing heart songs, minus 
“Jazz” and senseless syncopation. Public 
singers during this period did not, as a 
rule, expect to be paid for singing a new 
song. They were perfectly satisfied if they 
could find a song that would “go over 
big,” as they expressed it. 


Praise from Joel Parker 


< Y FIRST COMPOSITION was 

written and published when I was 
a boy of fourteen. It was called Battle 
Monument Waltz and was inspired by the 
efforts then being made to erect a monu- 
ment commemorating the Battle of Mon- 
mouth and Molly Pitcher of Revolutionary 
fame. At a large meeting held at Free- 
hold, New Jersey, the county seat of Mon- 
mouth, presided over by the Governor of 
New Jersey, the late Joel Parker, I was 
called to the platform by the Governor, 
introduced by him to the audience, and 
required to play my waltz. It was, indeed, 
a proud moment for me. 

“Prior to my removal to Baltimore, I 
had written the Old Sentinel March which 
enjoyed a very large sale for piano solo, 
band and orchestra; but I still had that 
insatiable desire to compose a song that 
would prove a ‘big hit’ the world over. It 
was during my early years in Baltimore 
that I met Julian Jordan, the vocal direc- 
tor of a music company then touring the 
country. The troupe usually visited Balti- 
more twice each season, and Mr. Jordan 
nevef failed to drop in at my music shop 
each day. With musical tastes and ambi- 
tions in common, we spent many pleasant 
and profitable hours together. At that time 
Jordan .was, perhaps;,the outstanding “song 
hit”.! writer sof the day. His Song that 
Reached my Heart is still remembered and 
often sung. Mr. Jordan and I often com- 
pared notes on new songs and on several 
occasions gave afternoon recitals of our 


ROBERT MORRISON STULTS 
At the period when he wrote The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told 


own compositions. It was through Mr. 
Jordan’s interest in me that several of my 
earlier songs were programmed and sung 
‘on the road.’ 


“The Tar and the Tartar” 


“NOME YEARS LATER, while filling 
a position as sheet music and piano 
salesman in Baltimore, the same old pop- 
ular song ‘bee’ continued to ‘buzz in my 
bonnet’ with undiminished intensity. It was 
during this period that I became acquainted 
with many of the leading musicians of 
Baltimore. I lived in a musical atmosphere. 
Adam Itzel, Jr., a rare musical genius, 
whose early death was universally deplored, 
wrote a light opera called ‘The Tar and 
the Tartar,’ and it was put in rehearsal 
at the old Holiday Street Theater. Those 
were the days when comic opera organiza- 
tions were made up of such stars as Digby 
Bell, Laura Joyce Bell, Robert E. Graham, 
Mira Mirella and others. ; 
“After ‘The Tar and the Tartar’ had 
finished its first week to big houses, a 
young woman of singular beauty and de- 
cidedly theatrical bearing came up to the 
music counter of the store where I was 
employed and asked me to show her some 
of the very latest love ballads. She wanted 
them played over for her on the piano, 
and this I readily did. She then explained 
that she was. Miss Mirella, of ‘The Tar 
and the Tartar’ Company, and was singing 
an interpolated song called Afterward, by 
Mullen, which did not quite fit the situa- 
tion. What she wanted was a song of 
strong heart appeal. We spent probably an 
hour together, going over various ballads, 
none of which seemed to please her. 
Finally, in desperation and with brazen 
nerve, I remarked, ‘I guess nothing remains 
but for me to write a song for you.’ 

“At first she did not appear to take my 
proposition seriously, but I insisted that I 
really meant. what I said. So, after more- 
talk over details, it was agreed that she 
should meet me at the store on the follow- 
ing day, at eleven A. M., at which time I 
was to produce the manuscript. 


The Muses “On Their Mark” 


te OING HOME that evening, I had not 

the slightest idea of how I was to 
‘make good’ on the self-imposed task; nor 
had I any reasonable ground for the belief 
that my fair singer would keep her ap- 
pointment. Still I felt that it was a chance 
worth taking. I spent most of that mem- 
orable evening in our apartment, trying to 
formulate a title. I realized that this was 


‘essential, but I seemed not to beable to 


think of anything but commonplace and 
conventional names. The title of a song, 
if strong and with an outstanding appeal, 
very often makes the composition of both 


(Continued on Page 47) 
THE ETUDE 


' SEE that Rose Smith just got back 
from that music school she gradu- 
ated from. Wonder what she is going 
lo now?” mused Mrs. Sawyer. She had 
n Rose grow up, had heard her prac- 
g on the piano, and, like all good 
hbors, hoped Rose would make a suc- 
of her musical talent. 

“Ah, yes,” anew eit Mrs. Westover, who 
d dropped in’ for the latest gossip to be 
en with a cup of tea; “but music is a 
‘-d business to get started in and you 
know that Jones girl had to give up her 
wore lessons and go to work in her uncle’s 
tore.” 

_ “Rose has more spunk than that, I’m 
‘sure, ” defended Mrs. Sawyer. “She will 
Tnow how to get pupils and to keep them 
interested.” 

‘Mrs. Sawyer was right about Rose, 
‘who had spent much of her spare time 
in the office of the school’s publicity di- 
1 actor, where she had often helped this 
Plever’ woman type or paste up clippings. 
‘The publicity director had given her many 
a valuable suggestion, such as, “You are 
an. excellent pianist, Miss Smith, a good 
teacher, and you should learn to ‘boost 
ourself’; in other words, ‘To toot your 
‘own Born’: because that is very necessary 
in these days. Formerly a music teacher 
rested on his laurels and expected pupils 
to come of their own accord. Frequently 
he starved to death. Someone has said that 
‘every conservatory should offer a course 
fin ‘How musicians can Toot Their Own 
Horns without lowering their professional 
dignity’ ; ; for to-day you have to keep 
in’ step with the procession and to sell your 
‘wares by using two good forms of pub- 
licity, if you cannot afford real adver- 
tising.” 

“Why, I have been thinking that there 
is but one form of publicity. What is the 
other?” asked Rose, in surprise. 
~ “By word of mouth is the one, the 
newspapers give you the other. You must 
display your wares like any other business 
person. Your business is teaching piano 
and you must sell your services, just as 
any other business woman does. Give re- 
citals, present your pupils in programs, give 
the folks, especially the boys and _ girls, 
something besides the- movies, auto rides, 
and the like, to talk about at the dinner 
table. When you get ready to open your 
‘studio, Miss Smith, ‘toot your own horn,’ 
good and loud; and then get the news- 
paper and the young people to help you 
amplify tte 


Starting a , Campaign 
HERE WAS no publicity director in 
ther home town, to whom Rose could 
go for further advice; but she did drop in 
at the office of the Daily News, for a chat 
with Sally Brown, with whom she had 
graduated from high school and who was 
‘T10W assisting the society editor. Sally was 
‘glad to give Rose an item telling about 
her graduation, the honors she had won 
at school and her plans to open a studio 
in their community. 

, Rose planned her campaign carefully, 
to 


cover the first five months of the sea- 
‘son; and she began with a visit to the 
Hiccal studio for a new photograph of her- 
self, a orofessional one—a picture that 
would be pleasing, yet not exactly too flat- 
ering. For this she wore a pretty after- 
oon frock which showed a good neck line. 
She did not wear a hat, pecause this might 
prove the opposite of what “hot dated 

ee” should be; its “date-line” would 


By Marie Dickore 


make the photograph unavailable when 
that hat went out of style. The picture 
turned out well and Rose had several 
glossy prints made up, unmounted. On 
the back of these she lightly penciled her 
name and the legend, “Pianist.” 

Her plan now called for a large Studio 
Tea; and, as her home was not large 
enough to accommodate all the people she 
would invite, she arranged with the hotel 
for the use of its drawing room. She was 
able to get a special rate, because she 
could promise the manager some good 
publicity. 

To keep down the cost of the invita- 
tions she had these mimeographed on a 
pretty, moss-green, rough paper and 
decorated with a measure of music from 
a well known classic. These were sent to 
her friends and former schoolmates, and to 
the mothers of prospective pupils. 

To make the tea more attractive, Rose 
wrote for one of her classmates at the 
school of music, a lovely violinist, to 
come and share honors with her. Evelyn 
lives in the state capital, where her father 
is prominent in banking circles; hence 
Rose was able, with Sally’s help, to get 
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her own photograph and that of Evelyn 
in the city paper, whose editor used a nice 
item about Rose and her studio tea. 
Sally used, at various times, the list of 
guests, the program, items about Evelyn, 
about Rose, bits of interesting information 
about the composers, the compositions, and 
quoted from the papers in those cities 
where Rose had played while at school. 
The table decorations were mentioned and 
the names of the ladies who would assist 
Rose in the hospitalities. Similar items 
were sent to all papers in near-by towns 
from which some of the guests came. 


Early Victories 


HE MUSICAL TEA proved a great 

success; and Rose felt - she was 
launched on her career as a teacher when 
on the following day several mothers tele- 
phoned about prices and ‘time when their 
children could take lessons. 

It was not long before Rose was asked 
to accompany Mrs. Roth, soprano, who 
gave a program before the Monday Club. 
And then Rose was asked to play several 
groups of piano numbers at a later meet- 


THE SONG OF THE NEW DAY 


— “Tooting Your Own Horn” 
‘ The Most Difficult Instrument for the Musician to Learn 


A STORY OF HOW PUBLICITY TURNS THE TRICK FOR THE MUSIC TEACHER 


ing. In this way she contacted another 
group of potential patrons. 

When a great artist was booked for a 
concert in Monroe, Rose was thrilled to 
remember that this artist was her sorority 
sister. She immediately dropped the news 
into Sally’s willing ear; and, when this 
item was read in Monroe, Rose was asked 
to serve on the reception committee honor- 
ing the singer. 

All. this time her little class grew 
steadily im numbers, and as her little pupils 
progressed Rose gave them pretty little 
pieces whose titles had some bearing on 
Winter, Snow, Christmas, Toys, or such 
themes. They were simple little things, 
mostly just melodic arrangements of ex- 
ercises; but they served a definite purpose 
because of the titles. 

When. she felt her pupils were ready to . 
play a little recital, she asked the mothers 
to come to tea; and then she explained 
her new plan to them. She showed. the 
mothers sketches of costumes, and samples 
of crepe papers in fascinating shades, and 
told how the little pianists were to appear 
in costumes representing their pieces— 
snowflakes, winter, holly, mistletoe, sleigh- 
bells, Santa Claus, toys, candy, dolls, 
and other suggestions for the holiday sea- 
son. The mothers were fascinated with 
the idea and made the costumes. 

The afternoon the recital took place the 
class marched in on the stage, proud of 
their costumes, bowed in unison and took 
chairs placed at the left of the stage. Then, 
at the proper time, each little pianist 
arose, went to the piano, bowed, sat down. 
and played, then acknowledged the applause 
of the delighted audience, walked around 
the piano, and sat down again. 

In this way the audience could view 
each child’s costume, the children became 
accustomed to their first audience, and 
the feeling of companionship and competi- 
tion kept the program alive. 

The stage was decorated in keeping with 
Christmas, much of evergreen, many red 
electric candles, and a lovely tree all in 
silver tinsel, with white electric lights, 
gleamed in the center back ‘of the stage. 

The programs were mimeographed in 
red ink on a paper of a light -green tint, 
and were decorated with various Christmas 
designs. After the recital each child re- 
ceived a big stick of peppermint candy, 
beautifully wrapped and tied. 

During: the holidays the program was 
repeated before two Sunday School classes 
and, by request, at a near-by orphan home. 
In each instance Rose found the Daily 
News. very receptive to items about thé 
recital and the children, even sending the 
staff photographer over to take a fiash 
light picture of the recital. These stories 
brought an invitation from the radio sta- 
tion in an adjacent ‘city to bring the chil- 
dren for a special program -for shut-in 
children; . and . this. radio appearance 
brought her three new pupils. 

Immediately after the holidays Rose be- 
gan plans for a spring recital when little 
pieces illustrative of spring flowers, sun- 
shine, trees, wind, rain,-May day, robirs, 
rabbit, and other easily costumed titles, 
would be on the program. . 

About this time Sally was told by her 
editor that she would be sent to New 
York for the spring Fashion Show. She 
wondered how Rose would get along with 
the stories about her spring recital and 
talked with her about this. 

“The editor has a waste basket along- 
side his desk, that just yawns for every 
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would be writer’s manuscript,” she told 
Rose laughingly. “Because I do not want 
to see your publicity fall into the yawning 
chasm, while I am on this trip, I will type 
some of the rules for you. Follow them, 


and take the stories in to Mr. Harris your- 
self.” 

These are the directions which Rose 
received: 


“First of all, be careful that, if the edi- 
tor is busy, you just leave your copy on 
the desk and go out immediately. If you 
respect his work and time he will ap- 
preciate it and will feel favorably towards 
your copy. 

“Be sure to type your copy and to double 
space it. 

“Type your name in the upper left hand 
corner. 

“Begin your story one-third down from 
the top of the page, and indent about 10 
spaces. 

“Leave a margin of one inch on sides 
and bottom of page. 

“State the date of release of copy (day 
when it is to be used), in upper right hand 
corner. 

“Do not write in any head lines. If 
you have a suggestion, then type it in at 
center top. 

“If you use a second page, be sure 
your name is at the top and add ‘Page 2. 

“Tn writing this copy, be clear and con- 
cise. As Mr. Harris says, ‘Write so clearly 
that it is not only easily understood but 
that it can not be misunderstood.’ 

“Each of your stories, as every good 
news story does, should answer the ques- 
tions, Who? What? Where? When? Try 
to get this all into your first paragraph. 

“Take the copy in yourself, the day be- 
fore it is to be printed. 

“When you begin writing copy,” said 
Sally, “think of the central idea behind 
your recital, in this program it is spring, 
and work this into your first paragraph. 
It might be that there is not much space 
that day for your article and it has to 
be cut. The editor will not rewrite it, he 
will just ‘blue-pencil it.’ He probably will 
begin by cutting out the last paragraphs. 
If you have any items of interest, such 
as your twins who will play a four-handed 
number, use this as a special article. Each 
day pick up something of interest to your 
readers for your item. You may not get 
them all in the paper, but if your copy is 
interesting and well written, there is no 
reason why it should not be printed,” stated 
Sally. 

“And do not forget, when you have your 
programs printed (or mimeographed),” 
added’ Sally, “to be sure that the exact date 
and the name of our fair city are given. 
You know, some of your programs may 
be sent out of town and be read by some 
one who might wish to get in touch with 
you.” 

Rose Sally her 


showed “Publicity 


Book,” in which she had pasted every 
item, carefully clipped and dated, about 
herself since she returned to Monroe. Even 
the various programs on which she played, 


and that of her pupils’ recital, were 
mounted, so the book presented a complete 
history. 


“Be sure,” cautioned loyal Sally, “to use 
your name in every item you write for the 
paper, and to use it so that it can not be 
blue-penciled. It is very important for you 
that the readers of the Daily News see 
your name frequently.” 

“Later on,” said Rose, “I want to pay 
for some advertising for my class. I think 
it would be but fair to you and to the 
News which has been so good to me; and 
I think I shall be able to afford a small 
announcement at least once a month. I do 
want to play fair. You and the editor have 
been so fair to. me.”* 

In January Rose had formed her pupils 
into the Monroe Junior Music Club and 
asked the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to accept it for membership. This 
opened the way for recognition, for ex- 
change programs with other clubs, and for 
participation in state-wide contests, besides 
giving Rose another opportunity to keep 
her name in print, She joined the Monroe 
Music Club, served on a committee, and 
played when needed. 

Rose found that there were several 
members of the music sorority, she had 
joined at school, living in nearby towns; 
and she asked them to drive to Monroe 
for a reunion at her home. As these sorority 
sisters came from chapters other than her 
own, Rose was able to get nice items in the 
society columns of the Daily News and in 
the papers of the other towns. In this way 
she was able to spread the news about her 
piano studio and secured several new pupils 
from out-of-town. 

Soon she found it expedient to put the 
accompanying advertisement in the News; 
because it was apparent that it would 
bring her contacts that soon were made into 
patrons. 


MUSIC STUDY MADE 
DELIGHTFUL 
Ip this age of Music, the Study of an 
instrument is becoming one of the 
“Musts” in the Child’s Education. Rose 


Smith has had wide experience in 
making music lessons interesting and 
profitable. She may be seen, by ap- 
pointment, at her Studio, 374 Watson 
Building, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


At the end of the year Rose found her- 
self busy with a large class and with prom- 
ises of more coming in. Her circle of 
friends had widened; she was in the public 
eye whenever music was concerned. Pub- 
licity, well handled, had turned the trick. 


Getting the Perspective in Teaching 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Just as an artist needs to stand away 
from the subject he is painting to see more 
clearly, so should music teachers stand 
away from the performing student to see 
and hear more clearly. Many teachers sit 
too close to the piano during the entire 
lesson. This habit tends to dull the ear, 
and does not allow the teacher to notice the 
sitting position or the foot or arm position 
of the student as he unconsciously assumes 
his usual attitude at the keyboard. Sitting 
with a pupil in the early development of 
the piece is quite necessary, but it is im- 
perative to stand away from the student to 
hear the finished product, as it should be 
heard in a recital hall. 

Distance makes for changes. Turning 
one’s back to the student as he is playing 
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and then giving corrections after the se- 
lection is finished, generally makes the 
student more attentive to detail if he knows 
the teacher can hear wrong fingering, 
pedaling, and so on. 

Then again, if a pupil cannot get the 
point in question, have the pupil stand 
away from the piano with his back turned. 
Let the teacher give the two interpreta- 
tions, the pupil’s and his own, and invari- 
ably the student hears the difference and 
immediately gets the point in question. So, 
teachers, do not sit all the time, but walk 
about the room, getting the effect from 
various angles, and then in an inconspicu- 
ous way, give ear training to the pupil 
by having him listen to the various tonal 
effects as played by you. 


“Their Toughest Spot”’ 


- Taking Things As They Come 
By Harold Bauer 


In THE life 
of every artist 
there comes a 
time when a 
point is reached 
at which an im- 
portant decision 
must be made. 
THer ETUDE 
asked a number 
of foremost ar- 
tists to relate 
the ‘toughest 
spot” in which 
they had ever 
been placed. 
These replies are being published in a 
monthly series. Mr. Harold Bauer, in his . 
forceful and genial manner, tells that we 
must take life as it comes and enjoy its 
triumphs as we are hurt by its rebuffs. He 
says: 

“T am sorry to be unable to respond to 
your invitation as I should like; but, to 
be perfectly frank, my memory does not 
serve to recall such ‘toughest spots’ or 
seemingly unconquerable obstacles as those 


HAROLD BAUER 


of which you speak in your recent letter. 

“From one aspect I look upon the career 
of a musician as an unalloyed joy, in which 
external success plays no more important a 
part than the momentary gratification of 
personal vanity. From another aspect I re- 
gard it as an unremitting and lifelong 
struggle, bringing few rewards and many 
disappointments. 

“The greatest problem before to-day’s 
aspiring young artists is how to obtain op- 
portunities to perform in public and how 
to earn their living by such performances. 
I believe it is rare to find an artist whose 
success has been definitely achieved by ‘the 
overcoming of any one single obstacle, al- 
though such cases do undoubtedly exist. 

“All I can say. is that I- find work just 
as arduous (and just as satisfying), ob- 
stacles just as formidable (and just as un- 
important), discouragements just as great 
and artistic elation just as keen, as any of 
these things ever have been in my life. Per- 
haps my ‘toughest spot’ is yet to come!” 


Firty YEARS AGO THIS MONTH © 


\TEPHEN A. EMERY, eminent 
S authority on harmony aid counter- 
point—which he taught in the New 
England Conservatory from 1867 and in 
the College of Music of Boston University 
from its foundation till his death in 1891— 
had the following to say on “Mental Proc- 
esses in Musical Execution” : 

“The inability to fix the mind upon some- 
thing other than what is immediately before 
one not infrequently renders it impossible 
for the student to play certain things. Many 
improperly trained pupils cannot play the 
major scale of G-flat, though told that, 
save in notation, it is quite the same and 
played the same as the major scale of F- 
sharp; and as for the major scales of 
C-sharp and C-flat, they will not even at- 
tempt these. Similarly, the trouble is only 
mental that prevents so many from playing 
the grand arpeggios of the dominant 
seventh in any minor key, when identically 
the same arpeggio has been well played, 
if regarded as a part of a major key. 

“Imaginary obstacles often grow to be 
real. I recall an amusing illustration in the 
case of a young lady who excused her 
broken playing by saying: ‘I don’t see 
why I can’t play to you; I’m not afraid of 
you, but when I come here I cannot play.’ 
Upon my suggestion, she promised to im- 
agine me sitting near her at home, in order 
to overcome her nervousness. At her next 
lesson she said: ‘I did as you told me; I 
opened the door and invited you in, and 
placed a chair for you near the piano, 
where I imagined you sitting; but I 
couldn’t play a thing, and had to ask you 
to go out of the room.’ 

“Vocalists often hesitate in reading, as 
a test, a simple passage ending on a note 
chromatically raised; but the next note 
above being added, the whole is sung 
accurately and without hesitancy. The 
somewhat trying melodic interval of an 
augmented fourth is usually sung with 
ease when occurring in the midst of a se- 
quence, the mind being so fixed on the 
regularity of the progression as to be 
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oblivious of this often troublesome skip. 

“The subject broadens beyond the possi- 
bilities of the present occasion, “and I 
hasten to make a passing reference to the 
reflex influence of touch acting on the 
mind and returning in transformed impulse 
to the hand. Let any one practice on an old, 
worn-out instrument; how soon does the 
interest flag, the mental energy disappear 
and the progress cease? With the lack of 
responsiveness in the instrument, it is, 
indeed, a wonder how the players ot 
Bach’s time retained any intensity of musi- 
cal feeling. Every pianist recognizes how 
truly indispensable is a sympathetic action, 
without which not only are all refinements 
of expression impossible, but, because of 
this, refinement of feeling, also is seriously _ 
lessened. A responsive action and a pure 
tone are so invaluable that we may well 
say a good instrument is equal to at least 
one term of lessons. 

“Finally, we ask, what is the prime 
source of that wonderful gift which we 
call improvising? Most especially in the 
exercise of this talent does the player ap-_ 
preciate the inspiration of a truly musical 
instrument. But the instrument is a mere 
auxiliary. ‘What unseen influence guides 
the fingers of those whose improvisations 
present so intricate a lacework of har- 
monies adorned with all of grace that 
melody can furnish? What is it that gives 
to these unstudied bursts of music their 
wondrous delicacy of expression, their 
mysterious romance, their enduring fascina- 
tion? Not the most intense study or. im- 
gination could suggest them; not the pen 
of the readiest writer could indite them, — 
They spring, in all the freshness of spon- 
taneity from some unknown shrine, where 
mingle the interchanging forces of brain 
and hand. They who share most largely in 
this strange gift can tell us almost nothing 
of its source; but its exercise presupposes 
almost unlimited skill in execution, joined 
to an extraordinary refinement of feeling, 
and to a musico-poetic imagination of per- 
fect development.” 


OK 


“Tf one wants to achieve a task, one must put one’s mind to it and do it 
, 


and remember well that concentration 


can be cultivated. Waiting for in- 


spiration is many times sheer laziness.”’—Lillian Nordica. 


THE ETUDE 
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against great art. 
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ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 


Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the 
Viennese composer who was once 
termed the most amazing musical prodigy 
of the twentieth century. “The public is 
It wants something 
cheaper. Films and radio suffice to enter- 


Fe Ae IS LONELY to-day,” declares 


tain it, since the opera and the symphony 


orchestra are not sources of joy to it. 
“A musical difference in Europe and 


America? I am sorry to say that such a 


thing no longer exists. The days when peo- 


ple felt that all the world’s culture dwelt 


on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
have long since passed. Of course Europe 
is still more fond of opera than is America, 
though opera has declined there also, of 
late years. Still, there is not in Europe the 
dearth of operatic presentations that one 
finds in the United States, where there are 


only a few cities able to support opera for 


only a few months each year—and this is 


_nothing. Opera is too expensive for these 


United States. It was always a luxury in 


Europe, though Europeans loved it too 


much to worry about the cost. Opera they 
must have! Emperors and aristocrats sup- 


ported it. 


A Far Flung Audience 


“DERHAPS THAT IS the difference 
between the music of to-day and that 
of yesterday. The modern composer writes 


; his music for the masses of people, not for 
wealthy patrons. Beethoven, on the other 


hand, wrote his quartets for approximately 
four hundred people, most of whom were 


aristocrats. To-day, hundreds of thousands 


of people hear the same quartets. Beethoven 
had no conception of what would happen 
when his music was played over the radio. 
Doubtless, his surprise would be great. 


_ Could he have foreseen such an event, per- 


haps he would have written differently, 
perhaps not. Who can tell? However, it is 


for the hundreds of thousands of listeners 


j 


§ 
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that the modern composer writes. That is 
why the results of his efforts are different. 
But, when one analyzes things, art itself 
has not changed in a hundred years. It is 


the mode of. expression that has changed. 

“For the young composer, there are now 
many. dangers. The young composer should 
first study the old masters—not to copy 
them, you understand, but for background. 
Perhaps he should even go to Vienna for 
this. Then he should discover his own 
musical personality. He should not be dis- 
appointed, nor should he lose his energy 
and his ideals when he discovers how few 
opportunities there are now for sincere art. 
He must keep going; someday recognition 
and understanding will come. But the 
young composer should nat write fox trots. 
He should close his eyes to the films and 
his ears\to the radio. He should simply 
write serious music, as the masters did: a 
real, a difficult question to-day, for writing 
entertainment music is not composing. Men 
like Mahler, Bach and Bruch were giants. 
Lehar is gifted, but he has nothing to do 
with music, in that sense. And those films! 
They are dangerous too, for they need so 
many musicians! They hire every composer 
they can find, with the result that many of 
them lose their best inspirations in pictures 
that will be scrapped to-morrow.” 


A Master at Work 


T MUST BE EXPLAINED that this 

interview with Korngold took place in 
the busy Warner Brothers-First National 
film studios in Burbank, California. Korn- 
gold is comparatively new to the film world, 
though he has underscored many major 
films since the signing of his contract. 
Therefore, like all sincere creators, this 
great composer is tremendously interested 
in the work at hand. His interest in films 
—a new form of musical expression—leads 
him to speak much of them. In like manner, 
as soon as he begins work on his new 
opera, he will speak of it constantly, since 
it will occupy his waking thoughts as well 
as his dreams. His current interest, how- 
ever, is film music and the problems it 
offers. 

Nevertheless, he need not be so con- 
cerned over the young composer in films; 
for the man who has something genuine to 


Composing for 
the Pictures 


By the Noted Austrian Master 


Erich Korngold 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THe ErupE Music Macazine 


By VERNA ARVEY 


Erich Wolfgang Korngold was born May 29, 1897, in Briinn, formerly 


Austria, now 


sechoslovakia. Since 1901 he has resided in Vienna. He is the 


son of Dr. Julius Korngold, music critic for the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. 
He began to take piano lessons at the age of six, and made his first attempts at 
composition when but seven. His teachers were Robert Fuchs and Alexander V. 
Zemlinsky. At the age of ten he composed a fairy tale cantata, which he played 
before the amazed Gustav Mahler. His pantomime-ballet, “The Snowman,” was 
composed at the age of eleven. Many more compositions followed, in rapid suc- 
cession. The youthful prodigy progressed so rapidly that before he had reached 
the age of twenty-three he had completed major works, such as the operas 
“Violanta” and “Die Tote Stadt.” He became a conductor of his own works, as 
well as of the works of other composers. In 1924 he married a granddaughter of 
the actor, Adolph Sonnenthal; and in 1930 he became a professor of the Wiener 
Staats Akademie fir Musik. His biography was written by Rudolf Stephen 
Hoffmann and was published in Vienna in 1922, He is, at the time of writing 
(1936), still a young man.—Editor’s Note. 


offer the world will not allow his mind to 
be contaminated with that sort of enter- 
tainment music: After all, they are two 
different things: writing film music, and 
writing art music, The approach to the one 
is that of a craftsman, to the other that of 
an inspired creator. The one factor that 
makes this evident is the amount of me- 
chanics in film music—mechanics to which 
all the composers must conform in order 
to give their work a commercial value. 
Even Korngold, while he worked on the 
film, “Anthony Adverse,” developing his 
new idea of pitching the music just under- 
neath the pitch of the voices and rushing it 
into pauses in the dialogue, had to work 
with stop watch in hand; for in such cases 
accurate and precise timing is of paramount 
importance. 

Korngold is not worried only over young 
film musicians. He is worried also over the 
fact that in many cases too many composers 
are assigned to the same picture. Conse- 
quently, too many alien ideas creep in. He 
is disturbed over the fact that in a non- 
musical. picture, where there is, neverthe- 
less, music, it is relatively unimportant. He 
feels that more recognition should be given 
it. 


The King Condescends 


HE STUDIO AT WHICH he works 

is justly proud of the acquisition of 
Korngold. The studio heads heard his music 
for “Captain Blood” for the very first time 
at the preview. They simply took it for 
granted that it was good and said nothing 
more about it. Fortunately for Korngold, 
he is said to be wealthy in his own right. 
He does not need the films, or the money 
they bring; so that, if they do not like 
what he writes, if his own work dissatisfies 
him, or if he does not like the picture, he 
stops work immediately. They evidently 
allow him to do so if he wishes, so great is 
their respect for him. 

“T am already a noted composer,” he 
says simply, in a matter of fact tone, with 
no visible conceit. Fame is not new to him. 
He has known it all his life. That enables 


him to dictate to those who pay him his 
salary, and to be independent so that. he 
can return to Vienna to write his new 
opera, “Die Kathrin,’ when the film work 
is finished. He may then return, if he will, 
to write the score for “Danton,” Max 
Reinhardt’s scheduled screen undertaking. 

Yet, to a certain extent, Korngold has 
had to adapt himself to Hollywood. When 
he first arrived, he told:the producers flatly 
that it was impossible for him to work as 
hastily as other film musicians work. He 
insisted that he needed time for reflection, 
for mature deliberation, as well as time 
for his own creative work. Even he has had 
to make concessions. No longer can he 
create his own music while he is actively 
engaged in underscoring a film. That for 
“Captain Blood” was written in three 
weeks—surely, as he remarks, a “crazy” 
way to do things. Yet, he was pleased with 
the score, pleased that a suite from it would 
be published, and pleased with the writer’s 
suggestion that it would be of interest to 
the general public to print the entire score, 
apart from the film, just as a screen sce- 
nario‘has lately been published in its orig- 
inal form. 

In fact, Erich Wolfgang Korngold likes 
picture work. 

“TI play only the piano and the orchestra,” 
says Korngold. Then he adds whimsically, 
“The orchestra is such a very nice instru- 
ment to play.”” When he composes, whether 
or not his music is intended for a film, he 
writes immediately as the completed music 
will sound. Thus, if his composition is or- 
chestral, it is written in full score. He 
never writes for the piano and arranges an 
orchestral score from the piano copy. Of 
course, if his composition is intended for 
the piano, he would think of the piano first. 


Genius and Simplicity 
E IS SAID to be tremendously popu- 
lar with the other musicians in Hol- 
lywood. A legend has crept out of the 
studio recording room that discloses a rea- 
son for this popularity and sheds light on 
the amiability of this composer. He lifts 
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his baton to open the rehearsal, and the 
entire orchestra, bent on a quiet joke, 
crashes into a discordant, loud, extremely 
wrong chord by way of greeting. Korngold 
merely and “We'll take it 
again, gentlemen!” 

The fact that his very first composition 
of note was a ballet is explained by Korn- 


smiles says, 


gold as being because the ballet is the 
easiest form for a child of that age to 
comprehend. Despite his extreme youth 


when he wrote this ballet, the conductor 
did not change a single note of it. It is still 
performed, from time to time. Korngold 
now considers this initial ballet as being 
an important step toward his great ambi- 
tion—opera. He has written no more ballets 
since that. time, because the opera form is 
more attractive. “Why write a ballet,” he 
asks, “when it may be included in an opera 
with far greater effect? Opera is the com- 
bination of all the elements. After all, the 
inspiration for the dance comes from the 
music, not music from the dance.” 

In Korngold’s estimation, Stravinsky is 
the best of the living ballet composers. 
“After Stravinsky, there was no develop- 
ment, only imitation.” 

Korngold works extremely hard, and is 
his own worst critic. He is never satisfied 
with anything he does, though he is im- 
mensely pleased with the works of others. 
“No performance of my works is good. I 
have never heard a perfect performance of 
any of my operas!” he declares. If some- 
one dares to opine, in his presence, that his 
new work will be greater than his last, he 
will demur. “Let us wait and see,” he will 
say. The writer spoke of the reaction of 
another young composer, when he dis- 
covered faults of his own during a radio 
broadcast of one of his works. The other 
man in the room looked alarmed, as though 
a shrine had been desecrated by the speak- 
ing of another composer in the presence of 
the genius Korngold. But Korngold’s own 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


ADDISON, NEW YORK 


# \ ‘ Y HERE there is a will, there is a 
way.” So found the good folk of 
the First Baptist Church of Ad- 

dison, New York. With a belfry already 

provided, they wanted chimes to fill it and 

determined to have them. Addison is a 

village near Elmira, Painted Post and 

Hornell, if either of those names means 

geographically more to the reader. 

One day the town had a visitor from 
Binghamton, New York. He was Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Rolles, the proprietor of a garage. 
During the winter of 1935 he removed a 
brake drum from his car, and when he 
whacked it with a hammer, he found that 
it made a musical tone. His son-in-law, 
the Rey. Kenneth E. Arnold, saw carillon 
possibilities in this; and, together with two 
young men of his congregation, he set out 
in quest of more and different sized brake 
drums. They ransacked the town garages 
and found thirteen drums that could be 
operated to make a scale suitable for their 
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face gradually and boyishly lighted up as 
he said excitedly, “Yes, that’s it! That is 
the way to feel! That is the way I always 
feel !” 

Indeed, fame has given him confidence in 
himself, but it has not taken from him a 
certain boyishness that is inherent in all 
great men. Mention his composition, “Ru- 
bezahl,” to him, and he will jump up 
spontaneously, run to the piano and play 
snatches of it rapidly and happily. If he is 
asked to sign an autograph book, he will 
first look over it in interested fashion, to 
see if it contains the names of anyone he 
knows. “Oh! Molinari!” he will cry. “I 
knew him! When I was conducting in 
Rome. And there is Hertz! I know him, 
too.” 

Whither Going? 

T THE BEGINNING of Korngold’s 
amazing career (not so very long ago, 
one must admit). there was much discussion 
about him. Everyone acknowledged his 
precocity, though enemies once attributed 
his great success—and even his music—to 
his ambitious father, a renowned critic. 
True, there was no parental opposition 
here. Dr. Julius Korngold® was happy over 

those musical leanings. 

Contemporary modernists are wont to de- 
ery Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s later 
works, to protest that he has not lived up 
to his early promise. The impression is 
given that Korngold (like the baby of the 
Mexican legend, who was born, spoke and 
died) came too early to the flowering of 
his genius, that he said what he had to say 
and never grew. “Sterility” is the word 
most often applied to him. 

One might ask this pertinent question: 
“Should Korngold deliberately become an 
ultramodernist just because some zealous 
critics would consider that an advance over 
what has gone before?” 

Films have given Korngold a new outlet. 


His music for them is beautiful and well 
scored, Perhaps in that medium he will 
regain whatever ground he has lost in the 
minds of certain of these critics. Then 
again, perhaps it is the critics themselves 
who will be forced to see matters in a 
different light. 

Surely, Erich Wolfgang Korngold is be- 
ing led into the paths best fitted for him. 


Tricks for Little Fingers 
and Little Minds 


By Grace Emery 
G APTURE the child’s interest, and 


work becomes his play.” So said 
one of our greatest of child peda- 
gogues. 

The child’s first bugaboo is learning to 
use his hands and fingers correctly on the 
keyboard. To make a five finger exercise 
interesting, start the first lesson by having 
him to hold a medium sized ball in his 
hand, with the fingers curved about it, and 
well spread apart. Then show him how to 
steal_the ball with the other hand, without 
spoiling the arch of the first one. 

Now place the thumb of this hand on 
Middle C, keeping the hand cupped, the 
wrist low and the fingers above the keys. 
Then ask him to imagine each of his fin- 
gers is a little hammer. If driving a nail, 
would he bring the hammer down close to 
it, or would he strike with a direct blow? 
Ever afterwards the quick, hammerlike 
movement of the finger will mean some- 
thing definite to him, and a reminder of 
the hammer stroke will work like magic. 

Next tell the pupil to play always on the 
side of the thumb, but on the tips of the 
fingers, so that the joints will grow strong, 
and the fingers independent. Train him to 
count quickly and decidedly, somewhat 


The Strangest Carillon 


in the 


World 


By Jane B. Hopper 


purposes. These were placed on a frame, 
something after the manner of a xylophone. 
This first automobile brake drum carillon 
was an immediate success; but it was de- 
cided to make it larger, so it was dis- 
mantled and taken to Binghamton, where 
the Rev. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Rolles pro- 
cured two more drums. 

The fifteen drums, giving fifteen different 
tones, are sounded by the performer who 
employs a celluloid-tipped hammer to set 


them in vibration. On each drum the name 
of the tone is painted. The chimes were 
first used on Easter Sunday morning, 
April 21, 1935. The hymns played were 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross; God 
Will Take Care of You; and O Jesus, 
Thou Art Standing. 

This carillon is now placed in the open 
tower of the First Baptist Church, and 
the Addisonites feel that it has amazing 
volume and remarkable tonal qualities. 


THE BRAKE DRUM CARILLON 


staccato, so that the fingers will be led to 
move promptly. 

A pupil’s notebook is a wise adjunct to 
the lesson. In this make a camplete outline 
of what is to be accomplished from finger 
exercises, through scales and studies, to the 
piece; and during the lesson make notes 
of corrections to be learned for the next 
lesson. This is both a safe guide to the 
pupil and a record that may be seen by 
the parent. 

Be definite, and hold pupils to definite 
tasks till they are accomplished. Indicate 
this by grades of Good, Fair, Poor, or Ex- 
cellent, in the pupil’s notebook. 

Have you ever discovered that the pupil 
is reading more from the finger markings 
than from the staff. To correct this, devote 
a portion of each lesson to audible reading 
of the notes of at least a part of each piece 
of music, reading always from the lowest 
note upwards, in all groups to be played 
together. It also is good practice to have 
the pupil to read short passages of notes 
which are played as spoken. 

To memorize a piece, take short sections 
and have the pupil to learn to. name the 
notes from memory, first with each hand 
alone, and then with the two together. This 
develops a habit of unconscious visualiza- 
tion which is most helpful for retaining 
pieces once learned. 

The trials of the music teacher are many, 
but high standards once firmly set and then 
maintained will bring their sure rewards, 
with happiness. 


* * 


Pietro Mascagni believes that 
‘The music of the future will be 
like that of the past. ... When the 
world is tired of its mud-bath of 
jazz and similar perversions of the 
noblest of the arts, then we shall 
again have music.” 


REV. KENNETH E. ARNOLD 


A rather remarkable thing about this 
homemade carillon is that it was possible 
to secure enough drums to make a range 
of one octave and three notes, as here 
given: C-sharp (D-flat), D, D-sharp (E- 
flat), E, F, G, G-sharp (A-flat), A, B, 
C, C-sharp (D-flat), D, D-sharp (E-flat), 
E and F, 

Mr. Arnold, the pastor, is a young man 
in his thirties, who plays the piano, the 
violin, the cornet, and the violoncello. He 
plays the carillon, personally, although the 
writer of “Ecclesiastes” contended that 
“there is no new thing under the sun.” 

Who would have thought of finding mu- 
sical instruments in an automobile junk 
yard? All honor to Mr. William B. Rolles 
and the Rev. Kenneth E. Arnold, for their 
ingenuity ! 


THE ETUDE 


PYANRANSPOSING a piece of music, 
Ww from one key to another, is a very 
_ + simple process, when once a few 
fundamental facts are understood. It may 
be accomplished by the person with no 
particular knowledge beyond the simplest 
rudiments of the theory of music, includ- 
ing, of course, such items as the sharp, 


\ Intervals 
AN INTERVAL is the measure of the 


ie distance or difference in pitch between 
ny two tones, and is named according to 
the number of the degrees of the scale in- 
cluded. Thus we have: Unison or Prime, 
_ Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
~ Seventh, and an Eighth or Octave. We will 
not concern ourselves with the kind or 

_ variety of intervals. 
To read an interval, remember this one 
’ important point: in reckoning the interval, 
always start with one on the first tone. We 
' will take two notes of the scale, let us say, 
- Cand D. 


F Ex.1 

l, 

‘ 

__~ Starting with one on the C, D is two. 
_ Hence C to D is a second. 


_ This time we will take C to E. 


i Ex. 2- 


/ Starting with one on the C, D is two, 
ty) is three. Therefore C to E is a third. 
Now take F to B. 


Ny 
ay) 


Ex.3 


Starting with one on the F, G is two, 
_ A is three, B is four. F to B is a fourth. 
This is the method used with any two 
__ tones. 


} 


Key Note or Tonic Tone 


ACH KEY or scale has a fundamental 
or basic note or tone. This is called 


By ¢ 
the keynote or Tonic tone. 
For example, in the Key of C, the key- 
note is 
= 
a Ex.4 


a 


7) 4 


% while in the Key of F it would be repre- 


sented ‘as 


; A chart of the keys follows, showing 

the keynote or tonic tone of each. For our 

purpose we will not go above six sharps 
or six flats. 


Key Chart 


A Very Easy Road to an Important Musical Goal 
By Carl M. Hartman 


FH 

—— 
Flats are added to the key signatures in 

the following order: B, E, A, D, G, C. 


coy 


Trans position 
RANSPOSITION is accomplished by 


playing, singing or writing music in 
a higher or lower key than the original, 
but retaining the melodies, harmonies, and 
all features, as in the original. 

You will notice that some tonic tones are 
higher and some lower than others. For 
instance, the tonic tone of the key of one 
sharp, or G, is a second higher than the 
tonic tone of the key of one flat, or F. 
The tonic tone of the key of A-flat is a 
fourth higher than that of the key of 
E-flat. The tonic tone of the key of Disa 
fifth lower than that of the key of A, and 
so on. 

This difference in pitch of the tonic tones 
is the foundation of transposing. Study the 
foregoing until it is perfectly clear. It is 
very important. 

Any tone may be raised or lowered by 
octaves and does not involve transposition 
or change of key. 

In the Key Chart already mentioned, 
some tonic tones are shown in octaves. Use 
whichever one will keep the music within 
range of the voice or instrument. 

Now suppose we have a piece of music 
in the key of one sharp, or G. We wish to 
put this in the key of three sharps, or A. 
We find that the tonic tone of the key of 
A is a second higher than that of the key 
of G. We must, therefore, write every note 
of the original a second higher. Remember 
to change the key signature from one 
sharp, the key of G, to three sharps, the 
key of A. 

To illustrate : 

The original melody of America (or God 
Save the King) would be, in the key of G, 


Ex.7 


Written a second higher, in the key of 
A, we have, 


Aut : 
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Not so hard, was it? Yet we have made 
a complete transposition from the key of 
G to that of A. 

We will try another one—going to the 
key of E-flat. Referring to the Key Chart, 
we find that E-flat is a third lower than G. 
Change the signature to three flats, and 
write all the notes two degrees lower. 


There you are. But, you say, the key of 
four sharps, which is E, is also a third 
lower than G. All right; if you would 
rather have it in sharps, here it is. 


It looks exactly like the one above, ex- 
cept the signature. Why is that, you ask? 
For now, take it as a fact. This holds good 
for the other keys such as B and B-flat; 
A and A-flat; D and D-flat. 

Always keep in mind the interval of the 
two tonic tones—the key of the original, 
and the key you wish to transpose into. 
This is the interval used in raising or 
lowering all the notes. 

Write our Ex. 1 in all the remaining 
keys. 

The foregoing also applies to the bass 
statf. 

Here is Ex. 1 with the bass staff added. 


have 


Accidentals 


OW WE COME to another impor- 

tant feature in transposing accidentals 
—those sharps, flats, and naturals, other 
than the sharps and flats of the key signa- 
ture. These should not be confusing if these 
rules are kept in mind. (1) If the acci- 
dental raised the tone a half step in the 
original, it must be raised in the new key. 
(2) If it lowered the tone, it must be low- 
ered in the new key. The fact that the 
accidental is a flat in the original does not 
mean it must be a flat in the new key. This 
is also true of sharps and naturals. For 
instance, in the new key it might take a 
natural sign to lower a tone that is sharped 
by the key signature. A double sharp or 
double flat on a note in the original, low- 
ering or raising the tone a whole step, must 
be raised or lowered a whole step in the 
new key. 

If you are transposing correctly—that is, 
if you have the correct interval—accidentals 
will always work out smoothly, without 
changing the transposing interval you 


started with. If they do not, check the 
transposing interval you are using. 

In Ex. 1 there were no accidentals. Here 
is an example with accidentals. 


Ex.13 


Ex.14 


Notice how the two accidentals worked 
out. The A-sharp became G, but because 
the A was sharped, which made it a half 
tone higher, it was necessary to raise the 
G a half step. This required a sharp. The 


F-natural in the second measure became 
E in the new key. The natural before the 


First Steps in Musical Transposition 


F lowers it a half tone because the key 
signature sharped it. Now to lower the 


E a half step, we cannot use the natural 
sign, because the E is already natural. To 
lower it we must flat it. Study this care- 
fully. 

Let us put Ex. 13 into the key of A-flat. 


See what happened to the accidentals 
this time. The A-sharp became B. This B 
is flat because of the key signature. To 
sharp, or raise, the tone a half step, we 
put a natural sign in front of it. The F- 
natural in the second measure became G. 
As this is a G natural we must flat it to 
lower the tone a half step. 

We will now go to the key of F-sharp. 
This key is seldom used. We use it here 
because it involves the use of a double 
sharp. 


The A-sharp became G. This G is al- 
ready sharped by the key signature. To 
raise it a half step we must sharp it again. 
This makes it a double sharp. The F- 
natural became E. This E is sharped by 
the key signature, and so to flat it we use 
the natural sign. 

The handling of accidentals should be 
now clear. If not, go back over this sec- 
tion on accidentals. 

Accidentals in the bass clef are handled 
in the same manner as in the treble clef. 
Write out Ex. 13 in all the remaining keys. 

Hymns make excellent material for 
practicing transposition from one key to 
another. 


“Reminder” Accidentals 


HERE IS another kind of accidental 

which may cause trouble in transpos- 
ing, unless understood. This is what might 
be called a “reminder” accidental. It is a 
sharp or a flat placed on a tone that is 
sharped or flatted by the key signature. 
Its only purpose is to remind the musician 
that the key signature sharps or flats the 
tone. Some composers and arrangers place 
these in parentheses. When so written they 
are easy to distinguish. When not, the 
easiest way to distinguish them is to see 
if the signature already sharps or flats the 
tone. If so, it is just a reminder. If a true 
accidental, it would have to be a double 
sharp or flat. In transposing, disregard 
“reminder” accidentals. 


Minor Keys 

INOR KEYS are not so generally 

understood as the major keys. While 
the tonic tone for the same key signature 
is different, the intervals of the minor 
tonic tones, so far as appearance is con- 
cerned, are the same as the majors. Hence, 
for practical transposition purposes, minor 
keys may be handled as if they were major 
keys. 


Transposing Instruments 
HE MOST USED musical instru- 


ments fall into one of five groups: 
C, B-flat, E-flat, F or D-flat. 
In the C group: Violin, Piano, Oboe, C 


Li 


Saxophone, C Flute, and so forth. 

In the B-flat group: B-flat Cornet or 
Trumpet, B-flat Clarinet, B-flat Saxophone, 
and others. 

In the E-flat group: E-flat Saxophone, 
E-flat Horn, E-flat Clarinet. 

In the F group: Horns in F. 

In the D-flat group: D-flat Piccolo, 
D-flat Flute. 

If we play the C scale on the piano and 
violin, or on any C group instrument, we 
find they sound alike. But if we play the C 
scale on the piano and on a B-flat cornet, 
or any B-flat group instrument, we find 
they do not sound alike. However, if we 
play the C scale on the B-flat cornet and 
the B-flat scale on the piano, they will 
sound alike. The reason for this is that 
the B-flat cornet sounds the scale of B-flat 
while playing from the written scale of C, 
thereby making an automatic transposition. 

In a like manner the E-flat group sound 
the scale of E-flat while playing from the 
scale of C. The F group sound the scale 
of F, while playing from the scale of C. 
The D-flat group sound the scale of D-flat 
while playing from the scale of C. 

The B-flat, E-flat, F and D-flat groups 
are called transposing instruments, because 
they sound a different key from the one 
in which the notes are written. We find 
these various instruments are actually built 
in the keys whose name they bear. 

The C group are not transposing instru- 
ments; they sound the pitch as written. 


Concert Key 
HE KEY USED by the C group in 
playing a composition, is called the 
Concert Key. 

Now we must find keys for the trans- 
posing instruments so they will sound the 
same pitch as the C group. B-flat is a tone, 
or second, lower than C. So the B-flat 
group must have a key that is always a 
tone, or second, higher than the C group. 
Thus we find that the key for the B-flat 
group will be always a key with two less 
flats or two more sharps than the C group. 
Sharps are added when lacking flats to 
subtract. 

The key for the E-flat group, sounding 
a third higher than the C group, is one 
with three less flats or three more sharps. 

The key for the F group, sounding a 
fifth lower or a fourth higher, is one with 
one less flat or one more sharp. 

The key for the D-flat group, sounding 
but a half tone above the C group, will 
have five less flats or five more sharps. 

Each line across the page gives the cor- 


This chart may be used also to find the 
concert key, when only one or more keys 
are known for the transposing instruments. 
For example: The B-flat cornets are play- 
ing in the key of C. We find the key of C 
under the B-flat group on line 11. There- 
fore, we use line 11 and we find the con- 
cert key to be B-flat. The keys for the 
other groups would be found on line 11. 


Bass Clef Instruments 


LL INSTRUMENTS playing in the 
bass staff use the key of the C group 
or concert key. 

The scale of the transposing instruments 
playing in the bass staff are so “fingered” 
that they sound the notes as written. For 
instance, a B-flat Baritone player, playing 
in the bass staff, is taught that he is play- 
ing C when he sounds C; but in reality 
he is “fingering” or playing D as in the 
treble staff. 


Sight Transposition 
IGHT TRANSPOSITION, that is, 


transposing at sight, involves no new 
rules or principles. Written transposition 
must be practiced continuously, in order that 
one may become proficient in sight trans- 
position. There are, however, a few sight 
transpositions which are easily mastered. 
A B-flat instrument, playing from a C 
group key in the treble staff, has only to 
read one tone, or a second, higher, mentally 
changing the key signature to one of two 
less flats or two more sharps. 

An E-flat treble clef instrument can play 
from the bass staff by mentally changing 
the clef sign to treble and subtracting three 
flats or adding three sharps to the key 
signature. The reason for this is because 
the E-flat instrument must play in a key 
which is a third lower than the C group. 
The C in the bass staff is a third lower 
than the C in the treble. Thus the differ- 
ence in pitch of the two staffs, with both 
used as treble, takes care of the transposi- 
tion when the key signature is changed. 

Another one is a change of key from 
sharps to flats, or flats to sharps, without 
changing the note positions. 

Subtracting the number of sharps in the 
key signature from seven gives the num- 
ber of flats in the new signature. The same 
holds true in going from flats to sharps. 
Watch for the change in type of the acci- 
dentals. They must be made to conform 
to the rules for transposing accidentals. 

By referring to the Key Chart, we read- 
ily see why this key change is possible. 
Notice that we always have two keys for 


Instrument Transposition Chart 


iG B-flat 


Instruments 


Instruments 


E-flat F 


Instruments 


D-flat 


Instruments Instruments 


Key of C 


D. 2 Sharps 


A. 3 Sharps 


G. 1 Sharp B. 5 Sharps 


. 1 Sharp A. 3 Sharps 


E. 4 Sharps 


F#. 6 Sharps 


D. 2 Sharps Gb. 6 Flats 


. 2 Sharps E. 4 Sharps 


B. 5 Sharps 


Ct. 7 Sharps 
Db. 5 Flats 


A. 3 Sharps 


. 3 Sharps B. 5 Sharps 


Fe. 
Gp. 


6 Sharps 


6 Flats E. 4 Sharps Ab. 4 Flats 


Ft. 6 Sharps 


. 4 Sharps Gb. 6 Flats 


C#. 
Db. 


7 Sharps 


5 Flats B. 5 Sharps Eb. 3 Flats 


C#. 7 Sharps 


. 5 Sharps Db. 5 Flats 


Ab. 


Ft. 6 Sharps 


4 Flats . 6 Flats Bb. 2 Flats 


*$. 6 Sharps 


. 6 Flats Ab. 4 Flats® 


Eb. 


. 7 Sharps 


3 Flats 5 Fists cles} Bet 


. 5 Flats Ep. 3 Flats Bb. 


2 Flats . 4 Flats . None 


4 Flats | Bb. 2 Flats 


F. 1 Flat 


. 3 Flats G. 1 Sharp 


_ Eb. 3 Flats F, 1 Flat 


C. None 


_ Bb. 2 Flats C. None 


ig Sharp 


Cc 
: 2 Flats D. 2 Sharps 
Bet Piat A. 3 Sharps 


F; 1 Flat | G. 1 Sharp 
responding key which each of the various 
groups of instruments plays so they will 
sound the same key. For example: The 
Key for the C group, or Concert Key, is 
F. We find the key of F for the C group 
on line 12. Therefore, to find the keys for 
the other instruments we use line 12, the 
B-flats would use the key of G, the E-flats 
the key of D, the F’s the key of C and 
the D-flats the key of E. 
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D. 2 Sharps 


C. None E. 4 Sharps 


each note position—one in sharps, the other 
in flats: for instance the keys of F and 
F-sharp, B and B-flat, E and E-flat, and 
so on for the rest of the keys. Adding the 
sharps and flats of any of these pairs of 
keys gives the number seven. In reality 
there is a half tone difference in the pitch 
of each pair of keys—because one tone is 
natural, the other either sharp or flat; but 
the note position remains the same. 


RECORDS AND RADIO 
By Peter Hugh Reed 


NE OF THE GREATEST living 

authorities on Bach is Albert 
Schweitzer, musician, theologian and medi- 
cal missionary. Schweitzer’s book on Bach 
is a notable work, and is probably more 
often quoted than any other treatise on 
the Eisenach composer. “Bach belongs to 
the order of objective artists,” Schweitzer 
tells us, and further—“The art of the 
objective artist is not impersonal, but 
superpersonal. It is as if he felt only one 
impulse—to express again what he already 
finds in existence, but to express it defini- 
tively, in unique perfection .. .” 

It was a fitting tribute to the right 
man when Schweitzer was invited to record 
a series of Bach’s organ works. For he 
approaches this music with the proper dig- 


ro ‘“ 
DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


nity, and he recreates it in the manner 
that Bach conceived it—not in the over- 
dramatized manner of the virtuoso nor of a 
modern transcriber like Mr. Stokowski. 
The tempi he rightfully believes should 
not be hurried, for the lines “must stand 
out in calm plasticity.” He rightfully con- 
tends that to hurry Bach is to destroy 
the musical experience. 

Schweitzer was permitted to select his 
own organ for the recordings. The one 
he used was chosen, we are given to under- 
stand, because he considered that it pos- 
sessed the color of tone nearest to that 
which Bach knew. The program he also 
selected himself, chosing three universally 
admired works—the Prelude and Fugue in 
C major, the Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor (The Great), and the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; to which he added the 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, and the 
Little Fugue in G minor. 

The recordings of these works, accom- 
plished by Columbia, are very fine, clear 
and lifelike. We sincerely hope that all 
true lovers of Bach will hear these rec- 
ords, for in them they will find the music 
brought to life in rarely proportioned ex- 
pressiveness (Columbia set 270). 

Koussevitzky’s performance of Schu- 
bert’s universally beloved “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” (Victor set M-319) is one of the 
finest things he has done for the phono- 
graph. He does not indulge in tempo dis- 
tortions, as he did in Mozart’s ‘“Sym- 
phony in G minor,” but instead plays the 
music expressively, finding a strength and 
a new eloquence in its songlike phrases 
which are particularly welcome. The re- 
cording here is superlative. 

The latest set of Berlioz’s famous “pro- 
gram” symphony—the “Fantastic” (Co- 
lumbia set 267)—emanates from Paris. It 
is conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz, a Prus- 


sian by birth, who was long associated 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
but who, because of obvious reasons, found 
it necessary to emigrate to Paris a couple 
of years back, where fortunately his ar- 
tistry was immediately accorded the honor 
it deserved. This conductor does not stress 
the morbid sensibilities of Berlioz’s “pro- 
gram,” but instead presents the music in 
a literal manner which permits one, if he 
so desires, to forget the highly romantic 
story that the composer attached to this 
work. The recording here is good without 
being dynamically outstanding. 

A number of years ago, Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his friend Henry Eicheim, 
American composer, made a trip to Bali 
in the Dutch East Indies, the island that 
artists in recent years have hailed as the 
“last earthly paradise.” While there, they 
made a study of native music, and par- 
ticularly of the gamelang, a native orches- 
tra made up of gongs, bells, drums, and 
so on. Upon returning to this country, Mr. 
Eicheim created a work for Mr. Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra which 
he called Bali. In it, he makes use of the 
Balinese gongs and bells, creating a mood 
which is both orientally atmospheric and 
occidentally sophisticated. It is music of 
effect, interesting and well worth hearing. 
With his recording of this work (Victor 
discs 14141-42), Stokowski has coupled a 
plangent Japanese Ceremonial Prelude dat- 
ing from the 8th century, transcribed for 
modern orchestra by the contemporary 


‘Japanese composer, Hidemaro Konoye. 


Verdi was eighty years old when he 
created his opera “Falstaff,” based upon 
the famous Shakesperian character. The 
wit, the humor and the rich humanity of 
the story are most ingeniously set forth in 
the music. In all the realm of opera, there 
is no score which realizes the essence of 
the story upon which it is conceived, as 
truthfully, as vivaciously and as cleverly 
as does this one created by an aged com- 
poser. If one sits with the libretto and 
follows the story, the recording of the 
opera is made alive, and one’s interest 
is not only sustained but doubled. In the 
recording (Columbia Operatic set 16) the 
character of Falstaff is sung by Giacomo 
Rimini, and the balance of the cast are 
drawn from principals of the La Scala 
Opera House in Milan, Italy. The chorus 
and the orchestra are also from the same 
institution. 

Two chamber works reflecting modern 
harmonic treatment, as widely opposed in 
their concepts as their creators’ native 
lands, are the Polish Tansman’s Diver- 
tissement for piano and strings (Columbia 
set X-66), and the Hungarian Bela Bar- 
tok’s “Second String Quartet” (Victor set 
M-320). Tansman is, in part, rhythmically 
energetic in the manner of Stravinsky, 
and in other sections, romantically reflec- 
tive in the manner of a modern Chopin. 
This work is well played by a group of 
French musicians headed by the pianist, 
Marcel Maas. Bartok’s quartet is more 
deeply expressive in its musical absolute- 
ness. Its harmonies are abstruse and fre- 
quently dissonant, but the unearthly beauty 
of much of this music can hold a sensi- 
tive listener spellbound. The work is ex- 
pressively performed in the recording by 
the Budapest String Quartet. 

Recent important piano recordings in- 
clude Liszt’s Mazeppa, performed with ex- 
traordinary brilliance and fire by Egon 
Petri (Columbia disc 68644D); Chopin’s 
brilliant Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 
50, No. 3 coupled with his Etudes, Op. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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MYTHOLOGICAL SCULPTOR, 
Pygmalion, by many months of 
arduous labor, had created, in the 
rm of a beautiful ivory statue, his ideal 
womanhood. Though of the most lovely 
sroportions it was, when completed, merely 
and unresponsive ivory. The more 
yegmalion gazed upon his handiwork the 
more he admired it. He finally fell in love 
ith his representation of the ideal woman 
presented it with jewels and other rich 
sifts. He implored the gods to bring his 
beautiful statue to life. One day, when 
kneeling before the altar, the altar flame 
‘shot up to-a fiery point three times, as a 
‘token that his prayer had been heard. Upon 
his return home he again gazed upon the 
beauty of the statue and placed a warm 
‘kiss upon its lips. The virgin felt the kiss, 
blushed, opened her timid eyes to the light, 
fixed them upon her lover, and stepped 
from her pedestal—a woman so beautiful 
as to arouse the envy even of the god- 
desses. 

_ I have observed the work of many school 
bands and orchestras and am moved to 
-touch-upon one shortcoming which is some- 
“times in evidence during their perform- 
‘ance—a fault which tends to nullify in 
‘large measure their otherwise remarkable 
“work. This is their failure to.infuse their 
“performance with the true spirit of the 
ccomposer’s intent. 

_ Many directors display remarkable abil- 
‘ity as teachers. Some of them teach every 
instrument employed in the complete con- 
“cert band or orchestra and attain ex- 
traordinary results in the development of 
individual players and of the several choirs 
which constitute the organization. Through 
“months of arduous labor they are able to 
‘develop a technical ability equal to the re- 


quirements for the performance of some © 


“of the great- musical masterpieces. Too 
often they fail to advance beyond this 
point—they seem to be satisfied with mere 
‘technical ability. This technical surety 1s 
“one of the first essentials but it is not the 
-ultimate—it is not of itself music. 

_. The next procedure is to convert this 
echnical performance of a composition into 
iving music by superimposing upon it an 
_artistic interpretation which will serve to 
“present it in all its varying moods as the 
composer originally conceived it. 


Technic Not Sufficient 


HE CORRECT MAIN tempo, the 
L subtle changes in tempo for the effec- 
ive presentation of the -varying and con- 
ting moods, the adroit turn of a phrase 
e and there, the indefinable phases of 
bato, a climactic note prolonged here or 
a rhythmic passage hurried over there, 
ic phrasing, accurate tonal balance, 
oper stress of any dramatic material— 
ese and many other phases of truly ar- 
tic interpretation are essential and must 
injected into a performance before it 
become a thing of artistic beauty. 

Too often a director chooses the most 
chnically difficult numbers on the pre- 
ibed list and then spends most of his 
perfecting a technic sufficient for their 
formance and leaves the vital matter of 
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interpretation largely to guess work. It is 
much as though an actor merely memorized 
his lines word by word without any refer- 
ence to their meaning and gave no study 
to the proper inflection of the voice or the 
subtle shadings, pauses, and so on, which 
would serve to project the full meaning of 
the text. 

There is not an allegro in any overture 
of Weber, Mendelssohn, Wagner or any 
other classical composer (with the excep- 
tion of Mozart and a few others of the 
earlier composers) which does not require 
many changes from the main tempo—to 
distinguish properly between that which is 
purely rhythmical and that which is emo- 
tionally sentimental. This is quite equally 
true of all other forms of pretentious music 
whether symphony, tone poem, or rhapsody. 
Tempo marks are merely suggestive of the 
main tempo but too many conductors ad- 
here to them slavishly throughout a move- 
ment instead of attempting, by a careful 
and sincere study and analysis of the con- 
trasting melodies, to arrive at the proper 
tempi. 

Richard Wagner, who was a _ distin- 
guished conductor as well as composer, has 
written that “the right comprehension of 
the melos (melody in all its aspects) is 
the sole guide to the right tempo; these two 
things are inseparable: the one implies and 
qualifies the other.” In referring to some 
of the conductors of his day he said, 
“These people seem to look upon music 
as a singularly abstract sort of. thing, 
an amalgam of grammar, arithmetic and 
digital gymnastics; they may ‘be able to 


‘teach in a school of music, but it does not 


follow from this that they will be able to 
put life and soul into a musical per- 


- formance.” 


Johannes-Brahms was asked by a noted 
conductor whether the metronome marks 
in one of his compositions should be 
strictly observed. In reply he wrote: “Well, 
just as with all other music, I think that 
here the metronome is of no value. As. far 
as my experience goes, everybody has 
sooner or later withdrawn his metronome 


marks. Those which can be found in my - 


works were put there because good friends 
had talked me into putting them there, but 
I have never believed that my blood and 
a mechanical instrument go well together. 
The so-called ‘elastic’ tempo is moreover 
not a new invention. Con discresione (with 
discretion) should be added to that as to 
many. other things. Is this an answer? I 
know no better one; but what I do know 
is that I indicate (without figures) my 
tempi, modestly to be sure, but with the 
greatest care and clearness.” 

The story is told that, after a series of 
lectures on music appreciation, the day for 
examination arrived and one of the tests 
submitted to the members of the class was 
this—“Give some details concerning the life 
and principal works of each of the follow- 
ing composers—Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Haridel.” 

One young man, who had evidently been 
far more concerned about football scores 
than about things esthetic, proceeded to 
unburden himself of this information: 
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“Beethoven was a German composer 
who wrote the ‘Moonlight Madonna’ and 
other symphonies. He became deaf from 
listening to his own music. 

“Haydn was of lowly origin, being the 
son of an Austrian pheasant. He wrote 
the ‘Creation’—which is mentioned in the 
Bible. 

“Handel was a German composer who 
lived in England and wrote Italian operas. 
He also wrote ‘The Messiah’ during which 
the audience stands—including the King 
and Queen.” 


Musical History Important 


USIC IS THE MOST ancient of all 

the arts as well as “the most lib- 
eral of the liberal arts and the finest of 
the fine arts.” The history of its evolu- 
tion through the ages is of as great inter- 
est to the serious student as that of any 
other art or profession. The gradual de- 
velopment and evolution of the musical 
scale, of part writing, of the symphony, 


Arturo Toseanini, approaching ar- emotional- climax 
in a Bayreuth performance 


of the opera, of the organ, of the string 
instruments, of the various. woodwind and 
of the orchestra, of 
the concert band, of the art. of ‘conduct- 
ing—the study of any single phase of this 
universal art can prove of intense interest 
to the serious student who desires a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of that to 
which he is attempting to give expression. 

Too often the student devotes his entire 
time merely to the mastering of the technic 


-of a single instrument and totally fails 


to study the historical and emotional sig- 
nificance of the art, thus. becoming little 
more than a mere technician. Quite often, 
also, the director learns but little more 
than the mere mechanics of conducting— 
time beating—and neglects to study the 
higher and more advanced phases of the 
art of conducting. While it is quite true 
that correct, forceful, and expressive time 
beating is an art within itself it consti- 
tutes merely one of the fundamentals of 


conducting—for the term conducting im- 
plies the ability to analyze and interpret 
the compositions being dealt with, and 
artistic interpretation involves a_ higher 
degree of emotional artistry and musician- 
ship than baton technic. 

Is it reasonable to expect that conductors 
and performers with such limited training 
and narrow vision should be expected to 
give adequate and sensitive performances 
of the art works of any of the great 
masters of music? A study. of some of 
the books, listed at the conclusion, - will 
serve to arouse a new interest, broaden 
the vision, and give a clearer insight into 
the meaning of musical “masterpieces. 

I am sure it would increase one’s appre- 
ciation of the advantages enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the present day school bands and 
orchestras if he learned that the great 
Theobald Boehm first had to learn to play 
on a flageolet; that his first flute (of which 
he was so proud) had but a single key; 
that after he had become an artist he 
spent many years in developing an instru- 
ment which could be played in all the 
various keys and which would be in tune; 
that when nearly fifty years of age he 
took a college course in applied acoustics 
to aid him in his research and experi- 
mentation; that as a result of this study 
he was enabled to design a new system 
of tone-holes and a new key system which 
brought this important instrument to its 
present state of perfection. This system 
was soon applied to the clarinet family. 
Without his years of study and experi- 
mentation we could not have the splendid 
concert bands of to-day. 


Analyze the Work 
AS YOUR BAND or orchestra 
played Wagner’s dramatic overture 
to his opera “The Flying Dutchman?” 
If so, did you first make a study of the 


_ life. of this great musical genius? What 
.is the legend upon which he based the 


libretto of the opera? Under what cir- 
cumstances did he gain the inspiration 
for writing the opera? In the thematic 
development of the overture when does 
the motif of the Dutchman occur? ‘When 
is introduced the theme of Senta’s ballad, 
and when does the Sailors Chorus enter? 
If you have learned these things, to- 


- gether with the tradition concerning the 


tempos of the various movements, you 
should be able to perform this work with 
intelligence and dramatic effect—without 
this knowledge your organization may be 
merely playing notes. 

Is your organization studying the over- 
ture to Weber’s opera “Der Freischiitz?” 
Have you learned the story of the opera? 
Can you distinguish the various important 
themes which are taken from the opera 
and do you understand the mood each is 
intended to depict—the emotion of love, 
fear, horror, or triumph that each is 
supposed to express? What is the signifi- 
cance of the lovely horn passage in the 
opening movement? Do you allot to each 
theme the tempo which will best give 
expression to its emotional character? Do 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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A Monthly Etude Feature 
of practical value, 
by an eminent 
Specialist 


ALONG THE NAVAJO TRAIL 
By Setpon H. HEAPS 

Still in holiday mood THE Ervupe offers 
this month colorful if somewhat light mu- 
sical fare. And before proceeding with 
the task of analyzing it for you, may not 
your faithful Scribe offer every student 
and every teacher who reads these col- 
umns the heartiest good wishes for musi- 
cal progress in 1937? 

Mr. Seldon Heaps is the first composer 
on this month’s calendar, with a thoroughly 
American number entitled Along the 
Navajo Trail. His little piece pictures 
rhythmically the progress of the dogged 
and sturdy Indian ponies which, swinging 
along the sandy desert trails, are a familiar 
sight in the West. 

Observe that the theme for the most 
part is in double notes against a rolling 
left hand accompaniment. Modulations are 
in. effect throughout; and students who 
particularly like chords will be sure to 
like this piece. The larger chords are 
arpeggiated (observe the wavy line) and 
should be played with a rolling motion 
of the hand and with the fingers rather 
close to the keys. There are many changes 
in pace, all, however, very clearly marked. 

Because the harmonies are so active the 
pedal must be used with care and discre- 
tion. As a matter of fact a knowledge 
of pedaling is requisite for the perform- 
ance of this piece. And it is well to re- 
member that any picture of the West 
should have something of the glowing 
color of the region, and should be well 
marked with strong lights and shadows. 


BAVARIAN VILLAGE DANCE 
By Frepertck A, WILLIAMS 

Some of Chopin’s valses often stray 
clear over the accepted line into mazurka 
rhythm; and there are certain German 
dances which are also closely akin to the 
mazurka form. Here is a Bavarian village 
dance, as an example of the similarity 
possible between the two forms. Note, 
for instance, the accent on the third quar- 
ter—a characteristic of the mazurka. The 
little mordent figure in grace notes is also 
a feature of this dance form. 

In playing the first theme of this piece 
observe carefully the many two-note slurs, 
also the staccati and accents. These are all 
essential to the dance atmosphere. Rhythm 
will be fortified if the pedal marks are 
observed closely—down on the first beat, 


released on the second. 

Play this music rather vigorously 
throughout. 

The second section is in E-flat major, 
subdominant key. Again at this point 
staccati and two-note slurs have their im- 
portant bearing on interpretation. 


The double notes in the right hand will 
probably be the better for separate hand 
practice. The second section is heard later 
on in the tonic key and leads into the 
Coda. This being essentially dance music, 
remember that rhythm is — paramount 
throughout. Set a good tempo in the be- 
ginning and stick to it. 


CADETS ON PARADE 
By Eva KeErrerer 
Miss Ketterer opens the short four meas- 
ure introduction of this march with a 
bugle call, heavily accented, thus estab- 
lishing the proper military atmosphere for 
the march proper, which begins with the 
fifth measure. The left hand eighth notes 
set and preserve the tempo while the right 
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MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE 


For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


hand carries the theme in double notes. 

This march music is very cheerful in 
character and is clearly intended to be 
played with military precision. 

The first theme is in C major. The sec- 
ond section is in the subdominant key, in 
keeping with the best march traditions and 
should be played in a sustained manner. 

A third section, beginning with measure 
39, suggests, in the left hand, the trom- 
bones: of the band or orchestra. Play the 
left hand marcato, with plenty of accent 
on the half notes where indicated. 

In difficulty this piece is about Grade 
two-and-a-half; and it should find a ready 
welcome for use in the school room, or 
assembly hall. 


SHADOW DANCE 
By N. Louise WricHT 

This composition is graphically descrip- 
tive in style. It 
time—two counts to the measure and one 
count to each half note. The tempo is 
fast—presto—and the piece must be played 
very lightly throughout, to suggest the 
elusive quality of dancing shadows. 

Note the slurs in the right hand, three- 
note groups for the most part. These are 
to be phrased and tossed off exactly as 
marked, in order to achieve the effect 
desired by the composer, who, by the way, 
has contributed many fine things to the 
literature of educational piano material. 

Marks of dynamics will be found in 
nearly every measure so that there is small 
excuse for derelictions in the matter of 
interpretation. 

The second section is in the key of the 
relative minor—E minor—and carries on 
with the same rhythmical motif as the first 
theme. It grows to its climax at measure 
34, after which the first theme reénters 
piano and resumes as before. 

The little broken chord figures on which 
the piece closes should be almost literally 
brushed off the keyboard, with the utmost 
lightness, to suggest the flickering of 
shadows. In playing the last two measures 
it will be found helpful to keep the fingers 
close to. the keys and to rell rather than 
finger the passages. This procedure pro- 
duces almost the effect of a glissando. 

Use both pedals, damper and wa corda, 
in the last two measures. 


THE DANCING LADY 

By Martruitpe BILpro 
Holding valiantly to the rhythmical holi- 
day mood, THE ErupE gives us in this 
number another variant of the dance form. 
It is by Mathilde Bilbro, and one is re- 
minded in passing that the piano teaching 
profession owes a real debt of gratitude 
to this composer for the many excellent 
studies, pieces and books she has contrib- 
uted for teaching purposes. Her works are 
always melodious and at the same time 


they are thoughtfully designed to develop ° 


some specific point either musical or tech- 
nical. 

A certain dainty grace should be the key- 
note of this number. Toss off the phrases 
ending on the first beat of the measure, 
keeping the arms poised for descent on the 
sustained half notes which follow. 

Articulate the diatonic passages clearly, 
particularly: the one closing the first theme, 
measures 21 to 24, and subsequently at 
measures 45 to 48. In measure 49 the left 
hand picks up the theme on the same 
figure as that previously played by the 
right hand. This continues until measure 


is written in alla breve 


57 is reached when the right hand resumes 
the melody. 

Dynamic markings are clear, also im- 
portant. Try to follow them exactly. 


THE GARDEN OF MEMORIES 
By L. Lesrie Lorn 

This piece by Leslie Loth in lyric style 
calls for your very best singing tone. 
After a two measure introduction which 
establishes the tempo and rhythm, the 
melody begins in the right hand against 
a waltz accompaniment in the left. The 
melody makes its first appearance in single 
notes for eight measures. Thereafter it 
repeats in two parts and still later, meas- 
ure 19, it appears in octaves, pianissimo. 

The second section, beginning with 
measure 35, is in A-flat major. The right 
hand introduces a new melody while the 
left provides a running accompaniment 
which will demand. a good deal of spe- 
cial practice of the young beginner. This 
theme, however, builds to forte in meas- 
ure 49 but drops back almost immediately 
to pianissimo, dolcissimo, and continues in 
quiet vein to the end. 

The uses of the pedal will have to be 
carefully worked out in this piece. It is 
used not only for sustaining purposes but 
also for color effects as well. It has been 
aptly said that one should learn early to 
“pedal with the brain rather than with 
the foot.” 


ROMANCE. IN .E-FLAT 
By Lots WentTWorTH 

Miss Wentworth’s composition is also 
in the lyric style and should be played 
with the freedom of an improvisation. Its 
themes weave about constantly, changing 
tempo and modulating freely through vari- 
ous keys. Despite this fact the perform- 
ance must not create the impression of rest- 
lessness. On the contrary it should have 
the serene quietude of a nocturne. Survey 
the clues to interpretation supplied by the 
composer: espressivo—with expression; 
doloroso—sad, mournful; sospirando—like 
a breath; tranqwillo—peacefully; | lusin- 
gando—caressingly ; slentando—relaxing or 
slackening of the time. 

For the playing of the melody use your 
very best singing tone. Preserve an un- 
broken /egato in the moving parts. Roll 
the arpeggio figures and pedal with care. 


TWILIGHT ON THE RIVER 
By Lupwic RENK 

This little number is in true barcarolle 
style. Make certain to establish a good 
six-eight swing from the outset, so as to 
suggest the gentle rocking motion of a 
boat. 

The. first theme opens dreamily, por- 
traying the onset of dusk over the water. 
The right hand should here supply a pres- 
sure touch in order to produce a’ singing 
tone while the left rolls off the accom- 
paniment against the pedal as marked. 

The second section, beginning measure 
17, in the key of the relative minor, de- 
mands an increase in tempo. The tone, 
also, is fuller than that of the first sec- 
tion and is somewhat suggestive of a 
brewing storm. At measure 29 (calmato), 
the threat, however, recedes and perhaps 
the moon makes an appearance, since the 
music grows again quiet and the first 
theme reénters—D.C.—The Coda is an 
entirely quiet one built upon the same 
melodic structure as the first theme. 

Play this little piece as expressively 


Aiki of I Piano Musi o) 
appearing in | 
the Music Section 

of this Issue 


‘as possible, remembering always. that very) 


perceptible line which separates genuine 
sentiment from maudlin sentimentality. 


BERCEUSE ! 
By FrebdERICK CHOPIN i 

There are certain works, large and small,|; 
of the great masters which carve for 
themselves special niches in the hearts of 
musicians and music lovers. This is such} 
a work. Unlike many lyric pieces it will 
stand endless repetition, which is perhaps}, 
after all the real test of greatness in a) 
piece of music. How cleverly Chopin has! 
preserved the restful lullabye atmosphere, |) 
even while the right hand of the per-| 
former is flying up and down the keyboard |, 
at rapid tempo! 

Erupe readers and admirers of Chopin}; 
will hail with eagerness the Master Lesson} 
on this number by Mark Hambourg, which} 
appears in this issue. A distinguished artist, | 
Mr. Hambourg needs no introduction, as|_ 
many of his Master Lessons have appeared ; 
from time to time in this magazine. 

This one is remarkably complete, even 
to technical details such as showing the) 
slide when fingering chromatic thirds. 


THE “LITTERS es 
By ELLA KEtTTERER 

Miss Ketterer’s little elf, caught as he} 
is in a most embarrassing moment, should |) 
prove of some dramatic’ interest to first 
graders. The melody remains in the five-| 
finger position throughout, which is always | 
helpful to the little ones. Besides being | 
tuneful the melody gives work to the) 
fourth and fifth fingers of both hands, a 
useful point often overlooked in the writing | 
of first grade melodies. 

The words which accompany the piece | 
make it possible to learn the little num- 
ber as a song as well as a piano piece. |” 
Because of the hand position it may be 
readily transposed into other keys. i 


THE FIRE ENGINE . 
By AvA RICHTER 
Here is a simple number which has 
many possibilities as a teaching piece. 
To begin with, its title and accompanying | 
words make of it dramatic material brim- 
ful of interest to the average child. It is 


also’ intelligently conceived and~ develops | 


well, musically and pianistically. For in- 
stance, the first theme is in D major, thé |~ 
second in the tonic or parallel minor, D 
minor, and the third section returns to the 
D major key. 

Pianistically, it is designed to develop 
five finger legato, with all the thorough- 
ness of a Hanon study. These five finger 
groups begin slowly and develop in speed | 
as the words suggest, “Hurry, hurry to 
the fire.” : ; 

At the same time- certain notes are 
heavily accented. This, by the way, is a 
clever precaution, as it keeps young hands 
from running away, or “spilling,” as the 
tempo increases. 

Altogether this has distinct oe in| 
its favor as a teaching piece for the early. 
grades, and it can be marked down as one 
that is sure to be well received by young: 
pupils. 

SINGING AS WE GO 
By WALTER ROLFE 

This short piece by Walter Rolfe pro- 
vides excellent opportunity for analysis of 
broken triads by those fortunate pupils” 
whose teachers are thorough enough to 

(Continued on Page 68) 


THE ETUDE 


mpathetic Muscular Action 


IT would like to know how IT can 
overcome sympathetic muscular ac- 
tion. When I play with my third and 
fourth fingers, it affects my little 
finger and takes away from the bril- 
liancy of my playing.—W. C. (New 
Jersey). 


\ : 
Your weak fourth and fifth fingers evi- 
ntly need careful, systematic training. 
e practice basis for such exercises is 
n in the recent October issue. The 
dent should also spend ten or fifteen 
nutes daily working alternately, very 
ly and very fast, hands separately, on 
short groups here given, and also in 
petitions, of these groups, two, three, 
four, and eight times. 
(Shades of school-day arithmetic!) 


34 543 4354 
B.43 435 4534 
b 45 453 5453 
p54 534 5354 
hr 35 354 3435 
53 3454 3534 
+ 345 5434 ; 


Tf these are practiced intelligently and 
Heeidarly for six months, I guarantee much 
improvement in finger strength, speed and 
independence. 


in A Jazz Class 


I have studiously avoided teach- 
ing jazz, although, on occasion, out- 
- side of the lesson time I have helped 
a to clarify ta. seme of my adolescent 
_' pupils, certain ‘technical problems 
connected with it. One reason for 
this has been that as I formerly 
played here in a jazz orchestra, I 
wanted to get people out of the no- 
tion that I was interested only in 
\ that. To further this declaration of 
independence of “swing, I~ have 
\ payed for the Woman’s Club, or the 
\ A. or commencement exercises, 
b es maby club or group that ever has 
ry asked me. Also, twice a week for 
' four years, a fiddler friend and I 
have done violin sonatas, and about 
twice a year we have given either 
a sonata recital or with another 
: friend, a number of ‘trios. Last year 
-, at one recital we did the Brahms 
y “Horn Trio,” and the Mozart ‘“H- 
i 


i 


flat Trio,’ and at another time the 
“Third Sonata” of Bach, the “Sonata 
: in F" by Mozart andthe “Sonata in 
ra B minor” by Respighi. 
PAY All of which is a long detour from 
what I started to ‘ask you. I have 
; been considering giving a class 
\ purely in the technic and treatment 
of popular music. I could make it 
so much easier and more convincing 
on than the students are able to do for 
y . themselves. If I have something 
5 I can offer them, and that they 
want, it seems a little snobbish to 
say, “No, I will teach you Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms; but I will 
“not sully my artistic hands with 
Gershwin, Kern and Berlin,” even 
though I have told them repeatedly 
‘ that I think it is all right to play 
jazz: because there are good jazz and 
“cheap jazz, just as there are good, 
‘serious music and masses of cheap, 
so-called “classical” music. Do you 
' think this class in jazz music would 
tend to defeat all I have been striv- 
ing for during the past four years 
of teaching ?—L. H., Virginia. 


Not if you, have it thoroughly under- 
ood that the jazz class is a special course 
tirely apart from your real job of de- 
oping your students’ technic and taste 
| the playing and appreciation of more 
serious music. I can see several advantages 
to your plan: ( 1) By keeping your private 
essons strictly “classical,” you could offer 
eekly jazz class as an additional in- 
ement to only those who already study 
you. (2) You could charge an extra 
r the class, accepting anyone from 
outside who is properly equipped. (3) 
ould probably persuade many persons, 
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who start out frankly to play only the 
popular variety, to play more substantial 
music. 

Your prestige will not suffer, since your 
serious music record (from the report in 
your letter) is an excellent one; and you 
will have the added respect and admira- 
tion of the young people for your expert- 
ness in both lines. It may even incite some 
of them to follow in your steps! 

But, if you are convinced that you have 
some definite and original principles which 
you can clearly present to help students 
acquire the jazz “style,” do not confine 
the course to your studio, but write it down 
step by step, with the thought of some time 
making it into a popular-music instruction 
book. I have seen several of these on the 
market. 


Self Preparation 


I am a girl, fifteen years old, and 
a sophomore in high school. I have 


taken piano lessons for about four 
and one-half years, and I play eighth 
and ninth grade music. 

Because of financial difficulties, I 
am unable to take lessons. I have been 
studying Hanon, Kullak and Czerny 
for technical exercises. I feel that I 
am making no progress, since I have 
been going on by myself. I practice 
only one hour. I would like advice as 
to what material I should take, as 
to how much time I should practice, 
and how the practice time should be 
divided.—N. P. (Washington). 


Your daily practice hour should be care- 


fully budgeted, thus: 10 minutes, finger 
exercises (see reply to W. C. letter in 
these columns); 10 minutes, an etude, 


(learned by memory) containing technical 
problems not studied in the first 10 min- 
utes; 15 minutes, new piece of slow, lyric 
nature; 15 minutes, new piece, fast, bril- 
liant or rhythmic; 10 minutes, reviewing 
old pieces, or sight reading. 

Once made, such a program must be 
strictly held to the minute, every day, 
through thick and thin. A haphazard. plan 
is as bad as no plan at all. The technical 
routine and etude should be changed every 
two weeks; for instance, scales changed 
to arpeggios, or an octave etude to one 
with light, rapid finger passage work. 


Correct Hand Position 


Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation on how the hands should 
be placed correctly on ee keyboard ? 
. (Ontario). 


ety 

Hand position varies with individuals, 

methods and teachers; but if you want a 

good model, a standard to work from— 

with very clear explanations, a design illus- 

may be secured from_ the 
publishers of THe Erupe. 


Concentrated Exercises 


T have a number of piano pupils 
that have studied for years and play 
beautifully, but would like very much 
to have your suggestion for a list of 
technical material; that is, concen- 
trated exercises and short studies to 
acquire and keep a complete and 
brilliant technic—Mrs. M. H. (Okla- 
homa). 


Look on the “Round Table” page of the 
July and October issues of Tue Ervpe and 
in other replies as regularly given, and 
you will find very practical help for finger 
exercises and scales. In addition, all ad- 
vanced students should learn thoroughly 
by memory, ten or a dozen studies from 
“Czerny, Opus 740” (see “Czerny- 
Leibling, Vol. 3”) and should continue 


practicing these etudes for most of their 
lives. 

The best all round compilation of short, 
technical exercises that I know, is Isidor 
Philipp’s “Complete School of Technic,” 
careful selections from which should meet 


all specific needs. 


Popular Music Again 


I am not criticizing what you have 
said pertaining to modern popular 
music. I think you are right, for one 
can love the classics and still play 
a piece of popular music. Do you 
approve of allowing absolute be- 
ginners however, to attempt this? I 
have been told many teachers re- 
write, or in some way have pupils 
Play the melody with the right hand 
and mark which chord should be 
Played with it, by the left hand. I 
do not object to the children playing 
some popular music after they have 
a substantial foundation, but I can- 
not understand this rush into it, 
minus proper preparation.—R. L., 
Illinois. 

You believe that it is wise to encourage 
students, even beginners, to play by ear, 
don’t you? One of the best ways of foster- 
ing this hab# is to let the children pick 
out melodies (accompanied by simple 
chords) which they like, whether these be 
folk tunes, school songs, or current popu- 
lar “hits.” Do you remember how we were 
driven almost mad by that Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers from Balaieff’s “Chauve 
Souris”? And how recently during those 
dark months, everybody was singing Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf? Well, I 
taught these and many other songs (in- 
cluding even Yes, We Have No Bananas) 
to my young pupils, thus effectively keep- 
ing. up the interest, and incidentally, im- 
proving the ears of many of my indifferent 
students. If you are clever, you can make 
simple arrangements of such songs: which 
will include some technical, pianistic or 
musical problems which the student must 
work out if the piece is to sound well. We 
teachers must always remember that old 
adage, “There are more ways than one of 
skinning a cat”! 


The Pupil Who Can’t Relax 


One of my pupils, a girl of 
thirteen, cannot relax when playing. 
Her wrists and fingers are so tense 
that her playing is jerky and uneven 
and she complains that she tires 
easily when practicing... Could you 
suggest some exercise that -would 
help her to overcome this amie eo ie 

1 


This is a ple matter to remedy. Your 
student needs only to feel complete release 
after she has played a chord or a series of 
tones. Starting’ with. low wrists, have her 
play Middle C with left hand, third finger, 
and E. (a third above) with right -hand, 
third finger, by simply pushing her elbow 
tips up and out, her. arms bounding into 
the air and dropping to rest in her lap. 
Have her count four each time she does 
this. At “1” she plays, arms bounding into 
the air; at “2” the arms fall. into the lap; 
at “3” they rest there; at “4” she prepares 
for the next tones by putting her fingers 
quietly, relaxedly, back on the keys again 
(with wrists low, as at first) ready to re- 
peat the process. The tones must never be 
struck but must be played with the. finger 
tip in light contact with the key. The arms 
should fall into the lap only after a fine 
upward and outward fling. These thirds 
should be played all over the keyboard, 
after which various chords, especially 
diminished sevenths—with four. tones in 
each hand—may be used. Also, with single 


hands, play gradually lengthening fast 
finger groups such as 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3- 


1-2; 1-2-3-4-1-2; thinking only of the last 
tone, getting to it as rapidly and easily 
as possible, and bouncing from it to com 
plete rest in the lap. 

In this way the student gradually gets 
the habit of thinking in quick group-im- 
pulses (instead of single tones) followed 
by complete release. Be sure when you say 
“3” that all tension stops, and that for a 
brief time the arm really relaxes in the 
lap. 

Instead of counting “4” I find dit some- 
times better simply to repeat the formula 
“bounce, drop, rest, prepare,” as the student 
plays. 

If you prescribe such simple exercises 
for a few minutes daily, applying them also 
to short, difficult passages, you will find 
that your girl soon will be able to practice 
a long time without tiring. 


Making Amends 


T am seventeen years old and have 
taken two years of actual piano les 
sons. These two years were spread 
over a period of four years and were 
given in bits by a very unstable 
teacher. Unfortunately, very little at- 
tention was paid to the technical side, 
and consequently I wonder if it is too 


late to make amends. [f it is not, what 
would you advise ?—D, J. B. (Minne- 
sota). 

The only advice I can give, is to find 


another teacher who will give the technical 
drill which you so obviously need. If you 
cannot find such a taskmaster, I prescribe 
the same treatment recommended to N. P., 
M. H. and W. C., in our current-columns : 
but, like all the rest of us, what you really 
need is a good teacher to keep you on the 
right track, 


Too Rapid Progress? 


I started to take piano lessons five 
months ago, at the age of twenty- 
two. I now am playing Laeercise No. 
63, of “Czerny, Op. 8238,” and am al- 
most through with “Burgmiiller, Op. 
100.” I can play Beethoven's Minuct 
in G, with what my teacher says is 
“very good expression.” 

Personally, I think that my prog- 
ress has been too rapid. Do you think 
such rapid advance can harm my 
playing later on? Do you think I have 
missed anything fundamental? 

What would you advise me to get 
when I finish “Op. 823” by Czerny, 
and what kind of pieces shall T play 


after Burgmiiller?—M. 5. (New 
Jersey). 

A beginner twenty-two years old, who 
is playing the later exercises in Czerny’s 
“Little Pianist, Opus 823,” and “Burg- 
miller, Opus 100,” need not worry, but 


should remember that a gifted adult begin- 
ner can easily accomplish this much in six 
For your next etudes, I would 
recommend. Book I of those admirably 
selected and edited Heller etudes, called 
“Studies in  Musicianship,” by  Isidor 
Philipp; also John Thompson's “Keyboard 
Attacks,” containing twenty-four well ar- 
ranged examples from familiar great com- 
posers “to develop interpretation and 
expression.” You might also begin Liftl’s 
excellent “Preparatory School to Bach’— 
a set of thirty-one easy pieces by Bach, 


months. 


Handel, Corelli, Couperin, Scarlatti, Mo- 
zart, and other masters. 
“Music gives tone to the universe; wings 


flight to the imagination; a 
gayety and life to every- 


to the wind; 
charm to sadness; 
thing.” —Plato. 
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The “Berceuse, Op. 37” of Chopin 


A Master Lesson By the Eminent Russian Virtuoso 


HE DEFINITION of the word 
“Berceuse,” as applied to a piece of 


music, is given in the dictionary as 


a cradle song.” It should consist of a 
suitable, soft and soothing melody sup- 
ported by ai accompaniment which conveys 
the impression of a gently rocking move- 
ment. 

Chopin’s work in this style is without 
doubt the most original and successful one 
in existence; but other famous composers 
have also used it, and have written lovely 
things in this genre, chief amongst them 
being Mozart’s Waiegenlied, Schumann’s 
Schlwmmerlied, and delightful examples by 
Schubert and Brahms. The palm, however, 
goes to Chopin, whose Berceuse is a little 
masterpiece, a gem both in construction 
and in charm of invention. It consists 
of only seventy measures; and, like all 
Chopin’s music, it is perfectly conceived, 
both as to material and form, thought and 
style; and, with a magician’s touch, he im- 
parts to it a serenity completely satisfying. 

Chopin was an innovator not only in 
regard to pianoforte technic but also in 
the art of composition. He found new com- 
binations of rhythms, new harmonies, and 
the power of his imagination was unend- 
ing. No other seems to have probed the 
soul of the piano as he did. In fact, to quote 
Schumann’s well known words about him: 
“Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!” 

This Berceuse is really a theme with va- 
riations, flowing gracefully along, and de- 
veloping into delicate embroideries, each 
more and more elaborate in design as the 
piece proceeds. 

The work must be played softly through- 
out, and as legato as possible, whilst im- 
parting a singing tone to the melody, and 
much change and variety of color to the 
sound. 

The whole structure of the music is built 
up on.the bass accompaniment, which re- 
mains continuous in the form of a basso 
ostinato, throughout this lovely master- 
piece. The arabesques which embellish the 
theme must be executed plastically and with 
elegance; but with this they must still more 
or less conform to the accompaniment in 
the bass on which they rest. Personally, I 
change the pedal with each new measure, 
instead of on the third beat of the meas- 
ure, as is the usual procedure. On account 
of this way I take the pedal, the first bass 
note in the first measure (D-flat below the 
first added line) is emphasized slightly, in 
order that, as the pedal is taken upon it, 
this D-flat may carry the rest of the meas- 
ure on its foundation. This gentle insistence 
on the first note of each measure 
should be present throughout the Berceuse. 


bass 


The opening measure of the piece is 
played messopiano, and the second meas- 
ure piano. sinking to pianissimo, as if it 
were an echo answering the first measure. 

There should be a slight crescendo rising 
up from the D-flat and F, on the third 
beat in the first measure, to the C and 


G-flat on the fourth beat, and dying away 
again on the A-flat on the fifth and sixth 
beats. Everything must be /egato, and the 
22 
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accompaniment in the left hand should pro- 
ceed flexibly but not too rubato. The fingers 
should caress the keys and not be lifted 
too high off the notes, nor strive to strike 
the keyboard, but preferably approach the 
keys with a gentle pressure. 

At the end of the third measure another 
rise and fall of the tone should be made 
in the right hand on the three eighth notes 
in the second half of the measure and 
subside in the beginning of the fourth 
measure. 

The crescendo should appear again in the 
right hand in the second half of the fourth 
measure, and again on the last three eighth 
notes of the fifth measure. Coming to the 
sixth measure, the melodic outline suffers 
a diminuendo towards the end of this meas- 
ure, with a slight pressure and hesitation 
on the last beat of the measure, on E-flat, 
so as to prepare for the resumption of the 
theme on the first beat of measure 7, on 
the note F. During measures 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12, the theme is brought out in the 


same manner as in the previous measures, 
3, 4, 5, and 6, the melody rising and falling 
as the phrasing of the music warrants it. 

Proceeding to measure 12, the eighth 
notes on the third, fifth, and sixth beats in 
the right hand must be stressed with a 
slight ritardando (the notes to be stressed 
being A-flat, G-natural, and G-flat). 

In measure 15, the lower notes of each 
appoggiatura in the treble must be brought 
out, because the melody is to be found 
there, inserted in a most ingenious and 
unusual way; a charming device of the 
composer. This. appoggiatura figure con- 
tinues until the end of measure 18, which 
begins in messopiano tone, and sinks into 
pianissimo on the 4th, 5th, and’ 6th beats, 
with a little ritardando. This ritardando 
prepares the listener for the next variation, 
if I may call it so, which commences in 
measure 19 with a trill lasting for two 
beats in the right hand. Here the figures 
in thirty-second notes must fit lightly and 
gracefully on the supporting accompani- 
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ment, with an effortless technic and with 
emphasis on the first thirty-second note of 
each group of four when measure 22 is 
reached. The tempo should also slow down 
slightly at the end of measure 22, to usher 
in a further development of the material, 
this time in triplets and sextuplets. 

The chromatic thirds in triplets com- 
mencing in measure 25, must be played as 
legato as possible, and the difficult progres- 
sions, from the last third of the second 
triplet (on the notes B-flat and D-flat) to 
the first third of the third triplet (on D- 
natural and B-natural), must be managed 
with a sliding movement of the hand and 
fingers. This sliding movement will prevent 
any break in the sound and must be ap- 
plied to the similar progressions later in 
the measure, from the second third of the 
fourth triplet (on D-sharp and F-sharp) 
to its succeeding third (on E-natural and 
G-natural), and also from the last third 
in the measure (on B-flat and D-flat) to 
the first one in measure 26 (on B and D 
natural). The sliding movement should 
continue in measure 26, at the progression 
from the second third of the second triplet 
(on D-sharp and F-sharp) to the succeed- 
ing third (on E-natural and G-natural). 

In measure 26 bring out the sixteenth 
notes of the triplets on the fourth, fifth 
and sixth beats, as shown by the pressure 
marks, 


At the opening of measure 27 there com-_ 


mences a new figure in the right hand 
which must be played lightly and playfully, 
with tiny accents on each triplet beat, be- 
fore taking the jump to the staccato note 
which follows. This playful variation ends 
at measure 30, with another ritardando to 
herald the latest embroidery of the theme 
which appears in measure 31. This is a 
rhythmical variation of the chromatic pro- 
gressions in triplets which occurred in 
measure 25, and’ which again assumes a 
new aspect in measure 33, but before doing 
so the tempo broadens a little at the end 
of measure 32, whilst the last three notes 


of this measure are stressed. Returning to _ 


tempo at measure 33, the second top notes 
of each triplet of sixteenth notes must be 
brought out, the notes being G-flat, F, 
E-flat, A-flat, G-flat and F. The same 
stressing on similar notes should continue 
in the following measure. 

In measures 35 and 36 the top notes of 
each chord in the right hand must be made 
prominent and also the lower notes of the 
last triplet in each of these measures; but 
besides this, in measure 36 the lowest notes 
of the first two sixteenth-note chords must 
be brought out, as also in the succeeding 
triplet chords om the second beat, the mid- 
dle notes of the first two chords should be 
stressed (the notes being B-flat and A- 
flat). 

Arriving at measure 37, the variation of 
the figure changes into thirty-second notes, 
and in this measure the first note of each 
group of four thirty-second notes must be 
slightly accented, whilst in measure 38 I 
make a syncopated accent on the second 


note of each thirty-second note group, thus * 


making the figures into a synthetic imita- 
tion of the progressions in measure 37. A 
small ritardando is made at the end of meas- 
ure 38, returning to tempo again in measure 
39, where the original melody undergoes 
once more a metamorphosis and appears in 
triplet thirty-second notes. These triplets, 
which commence in measure 39, must be 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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rds and music comparatively easy. 
‘My wife, who was seated in the room 
me, soon settled this question. She 
been reading a novel, and as she fin- 
the final chapter, threw the book 
with the remark, ‘There! That’s the 
st story ever —. She got no far- 
for she had furnished the title and, 
hours, the song was finished. 
actress-singer kept her appointment 
the following day and was most enthusi- 
tic in her praise of the new song. An 
estration was quickly made, and The 
test Story Ever Told was sung 
izhout the South all of that season. 
uccess was instantaneous. And so The 
eetest Story Ever Told was started on 
it ted run of over forty years of un- 
popularity, which at this writing 
s no sign of abatement. Will it live 
ever? Some people have told me that 
ill. It has been published in fifteen or 
re different arrangements and in many 
ntries, for as many voices and instru- 
snts, no combination having been over- 
ked. I have in my possession copies of 
litions published in England, Germany, 
nmark, and other foreign countries. - 
“Having reached the goal of my early 
on with this song, I came to Phila- 
lelphia in 1899, where I gained the friend- 
ship of the late Theodore Presser. He 
red me very strongly to ‘try my hand’ 
at other lines of composition, mentioning 
church music in particular. Since then I 
have written over a thousand composi- 
tions—anthems, cantatas, part songs, Op- 
erettas and teaching pieces.’ 


| Some Compositions of Robert 
M. joes 


“This list might be considerably extended 
ve it to include a large number of anthems, 
horuses, instrumental arrangements, .com- 
positions used in books and collections, as well 
is other large numbers. published under pseu- 


nyms used by their author. 
ie : PIANO 
“Be Title nanee’ 
\dvance Guard, The. March......... 
for Freedom. DOOR Ae sie. sh wwe cs 
evican National Anthems. “The Star- 
9 Spangled Banner, America........ 3 
Ballet of the Birds. Gavotte Caprice. . 3% 
Birds in ‘the Meadow. Caprice........ 314 
Bit of Nonsense: Danse Grotesque..... - BR 
Beane, Roses. Intermezzo Caprice. . 3 
minietor LOMe. soe ek eke 3 
rmese Dance, Kouli-Kahan........ 3 
MeTenel DANCE... ces cdipev ee eee ace eye 
Giever Bloom. Caprice. .o......5...-. 3 
mee ot the Wirefiies.... 2.0.0. sae 8 (BY 
Dance of the Ladybugs......... tere: | 
mentmel, The: Marchr,..>.-.....% 3 
trician. Valse Intermezzo.......... 4 
Stand by the Flag !-Patriotic March. 3 
Mmablower Dances... voles cihec ssc. 3 
Grasshoppers Parade................ 3 


eetest Story Ever Told, The. Basy is 


+ BE RPOUG CS oye islets eee ce ee 
Transcr. by Chas. D. Blake...... 3-4 
gwen and Sabre. MWOsStePisee sc s+ 4 
MECEGEARAL Fa 2ots y's UNS ote RRS reieielelc ie oie 3 
‘atermelon Shute, PETE Tcl sy ratsitey o(s::<% 3 
i CULT a ees 22 ee 3 
py 
OCAL (Secular) 
Dutch Lullaby. Pees. und d-E 
Ct sorb. 6 eee Eb-F 
See ei, «wf Eb-g 
Bh Ale ue eo oer Eb-a 


(1640) 
the first music book, and also the sec- 


ica from Europe was placed in the 
piscopal Church of Port Royal, Virginia, 


iat “Flora; or, eb in the Well,” 

| opera, was the first operatic ae 

aance in America, when given at 

tleston, South Carolina, in 1735? 

I a the first record of an orchestra 
‘an American operatic performance 
ith “The Beggar's ata 
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Romance of “The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told”’ 


(Continued from Page 12) 
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Once in the Bygone Days............ Eb-g 
RP TRV IOP ORIIMINE Speirs aisle ese ea ee eee d-Eb 
Sing Again That Song to Me......... e-F 
Sing Me a Song of the Olden Time.... c-E 
Sing Me Some Quaint Old Ballad..... d-g 
recep. Dearie Sleepy ..A..5.. 5.2000. « Eb-G 
Springtime of My Heart, The......... E-g 

LTS” ail yee By A ... @-Kb 
Sunlight Land. . . a-F 
Sweet Dreams to You......... 


Sweetest Story Ever Told, The. 
Ditto. 3. Mee cria Movs 6 
Ditto 

There’s a Longing in My Heart, Down 

in Carolina REE arais iets (acces en 
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Jesus, Saviour, Hold My Hand........ F-g¢g 
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Lead Us, Heavenly Father............ bb-C 
ead ORO Me ON occas eng ttre ee es Eb-Eb 
Lord, Forever at Thy Side............ Eb-ab 
Lord, Forever by Thy Side........... d-g 
O Holy Child of Bethlehem........... d-g 
O Lamb of God, Still Keep Me........ d-g 
Open My Eyes, O Lord.............. d-Eb 
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When Christ Was Born. Christmas.... F-g 
Wondrous Story, The. Christmas...... d-g 
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How Sweet the Name of Jesus 
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I am the Resurrection and the Life. .Sop.-Alto 
an the Pour: of (Prials. 00 9 i. Bis os. Sop.-Alto 
Invocation’ to: Summer...........% Sop.-Alto 
Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun. . Sop.-Alto 
Lightiof the Morning 7.6... f.68 Sop.-Alto 
Song of the Angels. Christmas......Sop.-Alto 
Sweetest Story Ever Told, The...... Sop.-Alto 
, ORGAN 
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March of the Sages. ..... 0... .00..08. 33 
DES PCIR PE ORIDORO: 6c no.syeie:s, wc )e ose eso 3 
MICHTEATLON, CAN ese le Veale Dee aoe 3% 3 
ANTI GRU ATNS IAS 1 > rea atedellayiaiio ysis) 4-8 8 ieisniiie) 6 3 
WIRCECGITO INNA EERE ge ee aes oh ee 3 
Pretude in AN at! 3 bes te ee te 3 
Processional, Manel)... coin. dates Kea e 3 
Reve d’Amour, (For Soft Stops)...... 3 
SRNRER MIRON MRCP VIG Way cha wis ten) eiets, a Cie aroha! « 3 

CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS 
Alleluia. Haster. S.A.T.B. Cantata.... 
Belshazzar. S.T.B. Cantata.......... ; 
Bettye uOu, Operetta. os cate. oe es wos 
Haster- Glory: Cantatas. c.. 3 eee 
Holdenol, Operetta... sccsee wes ces 
From Death Unto Life. S.A.T.B. Easter 

CO SE Os AN eee Oe ee 
Hearts and Blossoms. Operetta........ 

The Herald Angels. S.A.T.B. Christmas 
op ee a ben eo ea 

Immortality. Cantata... 0066 ee eee 

Miss Polly’s Patchwork Quilt. Operetta 

Shitks rAmthem: BOOK 35 ode... ce aces 

Know? 

ber 14,1752, at Marlborough, Maryland? 


That the first mention of French horns 
in America was made in 1756, by Benjamin 
Franklin, when writing of the fine music 
in the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania? 

That the first American made piano was 
done in 1774, by John Behrent of Phila- 
delphia? 

That music was first taught in the public 
sthoels of America, by Lowell Mason, at 
Boston, in 1838? 

That the first public performance of 
Hail Columbia was by Gilbert Fox, at 
Philadelphia, on April 25, 1798? 
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6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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CARMEN 
By GEORGES BIZET 
Story Retold By Elsa R. Jaeger 


Piano Solos Arranged By 
LOUISE CHRISTINE REBE 


Price 75 Cents 


A delightful novelty for that recital! 
Several piano students may partici- 
pate in this interesting story of the 
famous opera “Carmen.” The story 
is interspersed with nine of the 
favorite musical themes, arranged 
for piano solo in about the second 
to third grade in difficulty. Costumes 
may be used to make the story the 
more vivid and colorful. 


A MUSIC READER 
Introducing Chords and Transposition 
By LILLIE M. JORDAN 
New Edition—Price 60 Cents 


Formerly known as the CHORD 
METHOD READER. In this revised 
new edition, teachers will find ad- 
ditional valuable material for the 
child beginner. The book is espe- 
cially adapted for transposition 
work. 


TWELVE TWO-VOICE PRELUDES 
By NEWTON SWIFT 
New Edition—Price 60 Cents 


Comments: 

“These Preludes are the work of an excellent 
musician. Melodious, skillfully written and 
carefully phrased, they will be welcome to 
every teacher who aims to cultivate musical 
taste in the pupil.”—Harold Bauer. 


“Every piano teacher knows the many 
charming pieces that Mr. Swift has already 
contributed, but we feel sure they will find 
that his Preludes, without title or program, 
will prove even more stimulating to the 
student’s musical growth and initiative.’ 
—Clara Damrosch Mannes. 


FIFTEEN TWO-PART 
INVENTIONS 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


With Harmonic Structure for Second Piano 
or Organ 


By GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
New Complete Edition—Price One Dollar 


This special edition has been highly 
endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators, among them Percy 
Goetschius and Harold Bauer. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
6 E. 45th St. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


“Carmen” 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for _ January by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of Tue Erupe to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Can The Singer Disregard Hygiene? 


By Lazar S$. Samoiloff 


\ X JY HATEVER THE WALK in life, 
there are certain cardinal rules of 
health which must be followed, if 
the individual is to attain success. The 
student of singing must particularly realize 
that there are definite limitations placed 
upon his habits of living, which are of such 
genuine and significant importance to his 
entire vocal career as to demand the most 
rigid adherence to them. 

In this respect there is a similarity be- 
tween singers and athletes. The football or 
baseball player undergoes a special and 
strict training. He who breaks training is 
penalized by suspension from the field, be- 
cause he obviously could not be at his best 
upon it. 

Many singers, like athletes, fall by the 
wayside early in their vocal careers, simply 


because they do not understand or appre- - 


ciate the paramount importance of health, 
or realize the inevitable results of dissipa- 
tion and general neglect of hygienic laws. 

Every pianist knows that his piano will 
function properly even though he may not 
be in the best of health. Although ill health 
certainly will never permit him to play at 
his best, a sufficient exercise of will power 
can result in a creditable performance. But 
the singer’s instrument is himself. He can- 
not force it,.or put undue strain upon it 
without harmful results. If his throat. is 
raw and strained, the singer faces such a 
handicap as to render him thereby unfit to 
give a proper performance. 

On the other hand, it is often true that 
singers worry unduly about their state of 
health, and live in constant dread of such 
eventualities as colds or sore throats. Be- 
cause they realize the necessity of having 
their throats in singing condition, they are 
inclined to pamper themselves in their or- 
dinary routine of living, and consequently 
forget to lead normal. lives. This practice, 
when it is carried to extremes, is just as 
foolish as a flagrant disregard of. health 
rules, or an indulgence in dissipation. 


The Normal Life 


ODERATION is decidedly the best 
course to pursue, and the singer 
should avoid extremes of either one sort 
or another. Every singer rightfully should 
consider the matter of his being in good 
mental and physical condition, as the para- 
mount issue at stake in his day by day 
existence; but he should eat, sleep, work 
and exercise in a perfectly normal manner. 
Sleep is a cure for many ills; it rests 
the body, the mind and the nerves. A good 
night’s rest is of advantage to any person, 
and it is particularly beneficial to the 
singer. A few extra hours of sleep often 
will suffice to cure an ill voice condition. 
Because the singer is often called upon to 
stay up very late at night, it is of supreme 
importance that any lost. sleep should be 
regained, and the body kept fresh and in- 
vigorated at all times. 
Morning is the best time for practicing, 
body is then rested; but singing 
never should be done too early in the morn- 


as the 
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ing, or too soon after rising. The voice 
cannot be properly judged in the morning, 
and very few people like to sing at that 
time. Later on the voice begins to appear, 
so that an hour or more should elapse 
between slumber and working hours. 

If a nap is to be taken before a vocal 
performance at night, at least three or 
four hours should be allotted between the 
nap and the performance, for the singer to 
put himself at mental and physical par. 

A huskiness is frequently noticeable in 
the voice when one attempts to sing too 
soon after sleeping. Unless it is the result 
of poor health, this huskiness will soon 
pass, and the vocalist will be able to use 
his voice in the accustomed manner. 


Singing by the Pound 
COMPARATIVELY FEW years 
ago, most of the well known singers 

of the concert and operatic stage were 
inclined to corpulency. From this fact 
many laymen derived the idea that it was 
necessary to be stout or even gross in 
physique, in order to sing well. As a matter 
of fact, such singers became fat merely 
through lack of sufficient exercise and an 
overfondness for good food in large quan- 
tities. It is possible that they really deluded 
themselves into the belief that exercise 
would weaken their voices and that heavy 
meals would strengthen them. 

Yet for a long time it was customary to 
refer to a person of large proportions as 


possessing “a good build for singing.” . 
Now this erroneous opinion has’ been 
repudiated, and physical bulk is no longer 


considered the measure of merit in a vocal- 
ist, even though the delusion may still 
linger in some minds. On the contrary, 
it is realized that pulchritude on the stage, 
and an attractive figure are definite assets 
to any singer. 

When some. of the older singers per- 
mitted themselves to grow large, all hope 
of stage illusion was lost with them. The 
younger generation have realized this, and 
are now capitalizing on charm and beauty 
as a logical means of furthering their 
vocal careers. 

The public is quite naturally intrigued 
by a singer of attractive stage appearance, 
especially in operatic performances. So 
principles of diet-for singers must be pre- 
scribed. Foods should not be too fattening, 
and exercise should be indulged to the 
extent of leading normal, healthy lives. 
Vocalists should eat “wisely, but not too 
well.” 

There is a definite reason for allowing 
several hours to elapse between eating and 
singing. When the stomach is full, the dia- 
phragm cannot move and give the lungs 
proper room to absorb sufficient air. After 
a hearty meal it is noticeably difficult to 
breathe deeply. 


Do We Sing with the Stomach? 
T 1S A COMMON SAYING that most 


cases of sore throat are directly at- 
tributable to stomach disorder. When the 


stomach is upset through overindulgence 
in food, or any other unwise dietetic prac- 
tice, the lining of the membrane in the 
stomach and the throat becomes inflamed 
and irritated. This will consequently im- 
pair a singer’s work. But it is only neces- 
sary to eat less for a day, and remain in 
bed, for health quickly to return. 
Alcoholic drinks in excess are bad for 
any person; but they are particularly in- 
jurious to a singer. The stomach becomes 
upset, with resultant sore throat. And the 
nervous system, so important to every 
vocalist, is shaken and disorganized. A 
singer is totally unfitted to do his or her 
best work. Some singers, principally the 
Italian ones, persist in their custom of 
drinking light wines, and these probably 
are not injurious when taken in moderation. 
But the best advice to singers, especially 
to aspiring pupils, is to avoid the use of 
intoxicants in any form, as a sensible pre- 
caution and a safeguard to their talent. 
Smoking is definitely harmful to singers. 
All know that smoking is irritating to the 
throat, and this organ is so vital to the 
singer that he never should tempt fate by 
forming the nicotine habit: Whether the 
individual may smoke much or little is 
beside the point. The best means of avoiding 
irritation and its consequent huskiness is 
simply to abstain from any practice that 
involves the possibility of a throat disorder. 


The Self-Supporting Student 


HEN SINGERS become successful, 

there is of course no need for them 
to work at any other task than singing. 
Yet among students of voice it frequently 
happens that a job of some kind is an eco- 
nomic necessity. A student often will worry 
over such a situation in life, believing that 
a lack of funds with which to devote all his 
time to voice training is a formidable 
handicap to a successful vocal career. 

Many students must work to support 
themselves while studying, and those who 
find it necessary should work cheerfully 
and be glad of the opportunity it offers to 
be self-sustaining and. independent. Voice 
training is one thing, and work in any 
reasonable form of employment is quite 
another. There is no reason why the two 
should not go together, without conflict 
in any particular. 

Exercise not only keeps down excess 
avoirdupois but’ it. also develops muscles 
which supply grace to the human carriage. 
Stage presence and appearance demand 
proper muscular control, and this in turn 
is dependent upon a healthy physical con- 
dition. Long walks, a round of golf or a 
few sets of tennis are superb aids to a 
feeling of physical well-being. Horseback 
riding is also beneficial, as is any form 
of exercise that is not too strenuous. 

Exercise induces healthful sleep, aids the 
digestion, and keeps the mind always fresh 
and alert. But it must be borne in mind 
that exercise, like any other good thing, 


the vocal organs. Every organ is benefited ; 


-own voice, and sure -of the results upon all 


-day should. be devoted to various other 


should not be taken in excess, especially by | 
a vocalist. The singer must at all times © 
conserve energy, so as to be relaxed and > 
vigorous during his vocal performances. 


The Mind on the Throne — 


ENTAL HEALTH is important to 
bodily health, Worry of any kind is 
agitating, and it should be avoided by the 
singer, whenever at all possible. If a singer | 
thinks too much about his singing, he is 
likely to lose the correct perspective on 
life, and he is thereby actually harmed by 
what in moderation would be beneficial, 
A pupil often has some pet worry which | 
preys upon his mind for a more or less | 
protracted period. Such worries invariably | 
go their way in time, and it is best for the | 
teacher to advise him to worry not at all, | 
or at least as little as possible. In the end | 
the clouds will always disappear, and the 
sun will come peeping through. However | 
trite this philosophy, it 1s familiar to us all; | 
and when it is discarded upon occasion, like | 
much other general knowledge, the individ- | 
ual generally finds that he has suffered F 
many unnecessary pangs in vain. : 
The singer should be interested in every- | 
thing and everybody, like any other intelli- 
gent person in the field of artistic en- | 
deavor; and he should daily strive to be | if 
perfectly normal and balanced in his con- | 
tacts and outlook, He who enjoys life and | 
living will inevitably carry a beautiful | 
message of music in his voice. 

Daily practice must never be neglected. | 
Proper singing exercises, taking in the | 
whole compass of the voice, and regularly | 
sung with intelligent concentration, develop | 


by use, and harmed by disuse. 

Practice is not wearying, if appreeeia a 
in the proper mental spirit. It fosters en- | 
durance and makes the singer master of his 


occasions. The day after a strenuous per- 
formance, whether of opera or concert, the 
singer should sing less; but he should sing. 

The early morning hours are the best 
time for practice, and the remainder: of the 


branches of study. Only a certain amount 
of singing should be done every day, in 
order to be fresh and ready for work on 
succeeding days. It is better to practice 
for one hour every day than to put in ten 
hours on one day, and no time at all upon 
the next. 

A good singer never can lose his voice. 
Colds or other discordant events may check 
the progress of an individual from time to | 
time, but only those who have been singing - 
without true knowledge of voice function 
will be dismayed by such temporary ad-— 
versities. Those who do suffer colds or 
other physical setbacks can cure themselves 
with only a minimum of difficulty, if they 
have proper training in voice matters, and | 
by means of vocal gymnastics can quickly 
regain complete and normal use of their 
yocal organs. x 
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LARGE NUMBER of singers occa- 
sionally emit tones that fail to score 
a pitch “bull’s-eye.” Indeed, a rela- 
ely small percentage of the army of men 
d women who claim public attention as 
ers are guiltless of such occasional 
pses. What is the matter with these 
gers? Is their hearing sense deficient? 
Jave they “bad ears”? 

‘In the great majority of cases, singers 
fail to achieve accurate pitch because of 
ulty physical habits in tone production. 
is true, of course, that many singers have 
‘failed to sensitize their pitch thinking 
through intelligent disciplinary practice, 
and that their intonation suffers because of 
ths failure; but the fundamental cause of 
ich wide spread deviation from pitch 
1ong singers is, nevertheless, an incorrect 
habit of voice production. 


Bite Mystery of Lapse in Pitch 


HE PITCH mechanism of the human 
vocal instrument is a seemingly com- 
Hicatea and, as yet, a mysterious mechan- 
ism. We know some of the muscular 
adjustments that take place in the vocal 
organism to produce pitch changes, but not 
all of them; and, since all of the muscles 
involved in these automatic adjustments 
are in the involuntary group, it probably 
would not help the singer to achieve pitch 
‘fidelity, even if all of the process were 
known. But this we do know: When the 
singer thinks pitch accurately, and there are 
no reflexes of muscular interference in the 
yocal habits, the tones will speak accurately 
‘on pitch. Every observant voice teacher 
must also know that, regardless of accurate 
pitch ‘thought, the singer’s tones will not 
always sound at pitch if there be any seri- 
ous muscular interference in his vocal habit. 

Nor does the fact that the singer him- 
self fails to sense that he is singing off 
pitch prove that his “ear” is at fault. The 
vibratory sensation, conveyed to the inner 
ear of the singer by his own tone, does not 
register the same accurate pitch impression 
that the auditor receives. One of the most 
ersistent “off pitch” singers encountered 
in my long teaching career was an excel- 
lently trained musician who possessed the 
gift of “absolute pitch.” Listening to an- 
other singer, she would recognize the 
slightest deviation from pitch. She could 
alinost tell the number of vibrations lack- 
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ond a good voice and a technic in 
its use. Great singers of the past 
have ‘been great personalities, with fine 
‘thental gifts, and with these highly devel- 
“oped. Along the road to vocal success lie 
‘the ‘bleaching bones of many a fine talent, 
‘Bécatise the owner of a gorgeous natural 
“Yoice became enamored of the idea that 
beer is all that is needed to make a 
‘singer; whilst at least two-thirds of the 
‘making of a great artist depends upon 
the possession of real brains and the abil- 
y to put them to effective use. 

- How is this to be attained? Surely not 
warbling up and down the scale, nor 
developing a rippling trill and a spar- 
ng staccato—desirable and necessary as 
e accomplishments may be. The pity 
it all is that we have so many singers, 
ted and highly trained in coloratura, who 
m to feel that an intellect is superfluous ; 
to offset these are the dramatic so- 
baritones and tenors, who simpiy 
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Awe singing involves much be- 


Why Do They Sing Off Pitch? 


By John C. Wilcox 


ing to bring the tone up to pitch. And 
yet there were two or three tones in her 
own scale which, when sung with any 
degree of intensity, were always below 
pitch. The cause was obviously a violent 
contraction of muscles at the base of the 
tongue, which caused the larynx to rise 
and the laryngeal pharynx to contract. 
Thus, while this singer must have held the 
correct pitch thought (since she possessed 
absolute pitch) the pitch mechanism was 
unable to achieve accurate adjustment be- 
cause of the strong pull of interfering 
muscles. After a long struggle, we elimi- 
nated the interfering reflexes sufficiently to 
permit automatic adjustment of the pitch 
mechanism, and the tones began to sound 
accurately. 


Some Physical Problems 


ANY VOICE TEACHERS have, I 

am sure, shared my experience in 
encountering numerous sopranos who were 
unable to sing a few tones in the upper 
medium range with puré intonation. The 
trouble in such cases is always one of mus- 
cular interference, and it manifests itself 
at this point in the range because con- 
strictor muscles have been gradually closing 
the laryngeal pharynx on tones of lower 
pitch and the contraction becomes so acute 
in the upper medium range that the pitch 
mechanism no longer can withstand the in- 
terference. When the habits of such singers 
have been so corrected that progression 
from low pitches upward can be achieved 
without lower throat constriction, the 
offending off of pitch tones at E, F and F- 
sharp are automatically corrected. 

On the mental side, singers should con- 
centrate more earnestly upon pitch thought 
previous to attack. The time to establish 
conditions for accurate pitch and correct 
vowel is during breath inhalation, imme- 
diately preceding attack. If the singer con- 
centrates his thought upon pitch and vowel 
while taking breath, the muscles will auto- 
matically adjust themselves to produce both 
accurate pitch and correct vowel, unless 
interfering muscle reflexes prevent such 
accurate adjustment. When such reflexes 
are present in the singer’s vocal habit, they 
must be eliminated before true intonation 
may be expected, regardless of the sensi- 
tiveness of the singer’s “ear” if artistic 
song is. to be achieved. 


The Singer’s General Education 


By Emmett E. Holmes 


dote on “emoting” while they leave a vocal 
technic to emulate Topsy and “just grow.” 

Now what we need is the roundly devel- 
oped singer—the singer with a finely fin- 
ished technic, and this supplemented. (or, 
would it be better to say, “based upon” ?) 
a highly cultured mind—one that has’ been 
fed on the study of fine literature, includ- 
ing poetry, drama and fiction; on a sen- 
sitive study of the finest in sculpture and 
painting; and upon a real study of many 
forms of musical art besides singing. With 
such conditions fulfilled, we have a Schu- 
mann-Heink, a Nordica, a Sigrid Onegin, a 
Sims Reeves, or a David Bispham. 

Is it worth the effort? Try it, till you 
can sit in the rare atmosphere where abide 
the few who have found their joy in feed- 
ing their artistic souls on any and every 
ration that would fit them for existence on 
Parnassus. Will you enjoy the fruits of 
the realm where musical giants dwell; o 
taking the easily traveled way, will you 
choose the Road to Mediocrity? 
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The piano is the key which opens the door leading to the fascinating World of Music! The 
new Gulbransen Studio Console Pianos enable those having limited floor space to give 
their children the advantages which come only with the ownership of a fine, 88-note piano. 


They are moderately priced too! 


Teachers: Write for information about our special purchase plan. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, Dept. E., 816 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 


VOICE STUDENTS! 


that new, acclaimed, overwhelmingly demanded, TWO-PART com- 
pilation of TRUTHS by which latent VOCAL POWERS may be “‘set 
free''and cultivated in astonishingly simple ways, SCINNTIFICALLY 
RIGHT, eliminating the ‘OLD WAYS” of practicing unnecessarily 
for years—TRUTHS by which the author and publisher restored his 
voice from almost complete loss to superiority. No COURSE, NO 


improvement Guaranteed 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 


not with singing jessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct atlent exerciecs . . 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded . Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
§ can now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT Mees INSTITUTE, a raey 558-81 
. Lake St., Chicag 


Baldwin « 


TODAY’S GREAT PIANO 


NOT ALL BEAUTIFUL 
VOICES ARE GOD-GIVEN! 


More often it is the divinely inspired peTERMINATION to develop and 
perfect the gift that accounts for the rich beauty of a fine voice. One 
of the men who has done moet to help earnest students is a master in the 
inepiration. His method of developing both speaking and singing 
voices (without the use of scales or singing lessons) has been so successful 
that he guarantees improvement — or there is no cost for his simple 
instructions. Scores have found hie Perfect Voice System the stepping 
stone to fame and fortune in opera, radio, concert tage and public 
speaking. His 120-page book, fully illuetrated, will be sent free to any- 
ene interested in developing a beautiful and magnetic voice for singing 
er speaking. Just send a post card with your name and address to 
Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger, 64 East Lake Street, 
Studio $581, Chicago, Minois 


Paper Edition 
$2.00 


_MASTERPIECES 
_PIARO MUSIC 


Cloth Edition 
$3.00 


“THE ‘HOW’ OF ACQUIRING FREEDOM IN VOICE PRODUCTION” TRUTHS— 


WILBUR ALONZA SKILES, Analytical Voice Specialist—Author—Teacher 
(analysis by mail, $5.00) 
(Contributing writer, THE ETUDE, ete., for years) P. O. Box No. 194, Lane and Skiles Sts., 


“RIGHT” with 


Start the New Year 


SCALES, NO (Seon CUT IN ART’ 
handsomely corns and congruously composed of 
SCIENTIFIC FUNDAMENTALS and E XERCISES, svacaral Prin- 
i entirely from the exp: os es and life's teachings 
of the author. is new, REVISED, LARGED WORK with 
photographs, etc.—$5.00 POSTPAID. Write the AUTHOR and 
PUBLISHER NOW for your copy: 


» but = book-compilation, 
proven facts, 


FREEPORT, PA. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 

Price reasonable, 

ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 

1511 Boone Court Lakeland, Fla. 


Used and endorsed exclusively by such 
masters as Bauer, 
Lhevinne, 
and play the new Baldwin. 
marvel at its tone. 


BALDWIN PIANOS @ CINCINNATI 


Iturbi. 
Hear 


You'll 


Gieseking, 
and scores of others. 


VE YOUR PLAYING 


A 
ol 0 Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 
= ing how you may greatly improve your 
2 v technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 
reading and playing thru mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 112-A, Bendix Bldg, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 
such as Spring Song 
(Mendelssohn) 

Prelude in C (J. S. Bach) 
MODERN COMPOSITIONS 
such as Melody in F (Rubinstein) 

Searf Dance (Chaminade) 
LIGHT COMPOSITIONS 
such as Simple Aveu (Thomé) 

Cradle Song (Hauser) 

5 SACRED COMPOSITIONS 
such as Largo (Handel) 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS 
such as Evening Star (Wagner) 

Celeste Aida (Verdi) 


For sale at your favorite music counter or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Money refunded if volume does not meet with your approval (NOT SOLD IN CANADA). 


Illustrated folder with contents cheerfully sent upon request. 


BE 1-37 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Author: R. Keene was -leader of music 
in a Baptist Church in London, of which 
Dr. John Rippon was pastor. In 1787 Dr. 
Rippon brought out a song book entitled 
“A Selection of Hymns From the Best 
Authors.” In this book the hymn, How 
Firm a Foundation, was first published. 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of Tue Etupvr to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


How Firm a Foundation 
By Mrs. W. Henry Herndon 


As yet little information about him is 
available. 

Story: About two years after this hymn 
was published in England, it appeared in 
an American song book. From the very 
first, people liked to sing it; and it soon 
became a favorite in all the Protestant 


The Christian Lite 


461 PORTUGUESE HYMN 11s. 


Composer Unknown 
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1. Howfirm a foun-da-tion, ye saints of the 
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anes Is laid for your i in his 


The author’s name was not given, merely 
the letter “K.” 

For years no one thought much about 
the authorship. Later, several different 
hymnologists assigned the hymn to Kirk- 
ham and some to George Keith. Dr.-A. 
Fletcher, assisted by Thos. Walker, pre- 
pared-a book called, “Fletcher’s Collec- 
tion.” Both of these men knew not only 
Dr. Rippon but Keene as well; and, since 
they assigned the hymn to R. Keene, Dr. 
Julian and other hymnologists have reached 
the conclusion that R. Keene is the author. 


URING THE PAST few years the 
D writer has had an exceptional op- 

portunity in a branch of the organ- 
ist’s work that is too often neglected. This 
is the playing of a funeral service. It is 
the hearing of these services that has 
prompted the writing of this article, with 
the hope that these experiences will be of 
help to other organists when called upon 
to play such a service. 


Without doubt the most common fault 
with organists, both good and bad, is that 
they insist in making the music sound 
sentimental. They fail to realize that both 


family and friends are under a very nervous 
tension and that the music, either vocal or 
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Churches. It was the fayorite hymn of 
Andrew Jackson’s wife, and it is said that 
Robt. E. Lee hummed it so much that his 
friends always mentioned his name when 
it was sung. It was used at his funeral. 
Theodore Roosevelt: also chose it as his 
favorite hymn. In England, however, it is 
not sung very much except in Baptist 
Churches. 

Interpretation: Few hymns are more re- 
viving or spiritually helpful; therefore it 
should be sung in a thoughtful and con- 
secrated manner. The words are more like 


a sermon than a song. The singer tells his 
hearers that a solid foundation for their 
faith is laid in the Scriptures. He then 
proves this by quoting different passages, 
concluding with the promise given in 
Hebrews 13:5. 

In general, throughout, the English 
speaking world, this great hymn of Chris- 
tian faith and trust is sung to what is 
known as the Portuguese Hymn, because 
it is used for the National Anthem of 


Portugal. Its origin is not definitely 
known. By some it has been ascribed to 
alittle known composer, Portogallo 


Trust and Confidence 
461 FOUNDATION 1s. (Second Tune) 


Se 


i te 
of the Portuguese Hymn; but at the same 
time, when sung with religious fervor, the | 
underlying minor strain gives to it a pe- 
culiar and plaintive human touch entirely 
appropriate. There is something infectious | 
about the melody, especially when one is 
just a little “in the dumps.” 
In rural communities it may sometimes | 
be heard with rather elaborate “tribbles” | 
(a high counter-tenor by female voices) 
and ‘‘tweedles” (peculiar little improvigess 
| 


vocal flourishes in moving from one ee | 
to another). In many books of the South- 
land it will be found in the “buckwheat 
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(Portugal) ; by others it has been credited notes” invented by an ancestor of the dis- 


to the author of the words; whilst still 
others believe it to be a folk tune without 
regular authorship. 

In our Southern States it is almost uni- 
versally sung to a tune known as Founda- 
tion, which is, again, of unknown origin. It 
lacks something of the pomp and majesty 


A Service Too Often Neglected 


By Roland Diggle, Mus. Doc. 


instrumental, will either help or hinder this 
condition, even more so than the words 
of the minister. 

The average organist, called upon to play 
for a funeral, does not think of this and 
often uses some familiar pieces with the 
Vox Humana and tremolo working over- 
time, hoping in some way to create the 
right sort of funeral mood. We have heard 
such familiar hymns as Lead Kindly Light, 
Abide With Me and the Old Rugged Cross 
played with such exaggerated “expression” 
as to be almost unrecognizable. Invariably 
this sort of treatment reacts on the listen- 
ers; and, instead of the service being of 
help and comfort, it becomes depressing. 


The Organ No More a Luxury 

INCE A SMALL ORGAN can now be 

purchased from seven hundred and fifty 
dollars up, the great majority of mortuaries 
are installing them and using them for the 
services conducted in their own chapels. At 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park in Glendale, 
California, there are two churches in use— 
the “Wee Kirk O’ the Heather,” an exact 
duplicate of the little Glencairn kirk in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, where Annie 
Laurie was baptised and worshipped, and 
the “Little Church of the Flowers.” In the 
first is a beautiful three manual Estey 
organ, and in the other a Hammond organ. 
This Memorial Park is conceded to be one 


tinguished American “‘composer, Charles” 

Wakefield Cadman, which simplified note 
reading in the “‘singin’ schools” of our early 
Victorian forebears; and it is here so re- 
produced. This is undoubtedly the tune 
beloved by the knightly General Robert Ey 
Lee. 


of the most beautiful in America, and we = 
have never seen funeral services conducted — 
more beautifully than here. Great care i 
taken with the music, to see that it fits the 
particular needs of the family and to 
that no jarring note is introduced to = 
the peace and serenity of the service. An | 
organ prelude of some fifteen minutes be- | 
fore the service begins is given over to 
music that is impersonal, care being taken — 
to avoid such numbers as are too familiar. 
In such services, organists have been 
heard to play music that cannot fail to 
bring up memories of the theater or the 
latest radio program. There is so much 
beautiful music that is never heard ia this — 
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way that to play such pieces as the Melody 
in F by Rubinstein seems to be a mistake. 
The slow movements of the Mendelssohn 
and Rheinberger sonatas would be better 
chosen, music that, if well played, will 
prove uplifting and helpful rather than 
dreary or theatrical. Sometimes the family 
will express a wish for certain pieces, and 
these can usually be worked in without 
destroying the continuity of the mood. 
Sometimes these request numbers are, to 
say the least, startling. However, if they 
are quite unfitted for such use, the family 
is usually glad of advice as to what is best 
suited to the occasion. 

Perhaps the worst difficulty to overcome 
is when a friend of the family offers to 
sing. At such a time they are usually too 
upset to bother very much about details, 
and it is not until the service is over that 
they realize the offer should have been 
refused. Of course the only thing to do, 
when the vocalist is not up to the mark, 
is to cover the defects as much as possible 
with judicious accompaniment. A short in- 
terlude between the verses of a hymn helps 
a great deal. It seems to give the singer 
confidence and certainly it gives an op- 
portunity for a deep breath. With such 
singers it is best to keep to the old hymns 
and avoid songs. The most general trouble 
is that the more incompetent the singer the 
more difficult the song that will be se- 
lected. When this happens it is a good 
plan to have the minister to ask for special 
hymns as being best to go with his remarks. 


The Funeral Repertoire 
F THERE IS NO SOLOIST it is al- 
ways effective to play one or two verses 

of a familiar hymn, selected by the family, 
during the service. Ministers are asking for 
this more and more, and in most instances 
selecting their own hymns. Often they like 
to read the words while the tune is being 
played softly. If this is done, do not try 
to keep up with him but play the tune in 
the normal way. It will be generally found 
that while the tune is played through once 
the minister will have read two verses of 
the hymn. With a little adjustment the tune 
and words will end together. 

Quite often the minister will read a poem, 
such as Sunset and Evening Star or The 
Other Room. Here again a background of 
very soft music helps wonderfully. For this 
sort of background such hymn tunes as 
Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand, 
Hark, Hark My Soul and The Strife is 


O’er may be used. If the tune is to be 
played alone, soft flutes or strings, without 
pedal, are suggested. Keep the tone bright; 
play with good rhythm; and do not play 
more than two verses. 

At the end of the service the organ can 
well come in with a hymn played softly, 
leading into an organ number played just 
loud enough to cover the noise and con- 
fusion of the family and friends leaving 
the building. Should there be a family 
room, as is usual in mortuaries, the organ- 
ist should keep playing until the family 
has left; and this is a good place to repeat 
any request numbers, if they are suitable. 

It is such little things as these that make 
or mar the service, a service that may mean 
little to you but that to the family may 
mean the difference between hope and 
despair. 

The request numbers, other than hymns, 
differ widely. The vocal numbers most 
popular are the Going Home by Dvorak, 
My Task by Ashford, The Lord is my 
Shepherd by Liddle, and others of a like 
nature. The organ numbers are usually 
such transcriptions as On Wings of Song 
by Mendelssohn, the first movement of the 
“Moonlight Sonata’ by Beethoven, Largo 
by Handel and Meditation by Morrison. 

Among the organ pieces that the writer 
has found most useful are the lovely Choral 
Prelude, A Rose Breaks into Bloom, by 
Brahms, At Evening by Buck, Cantilena 
by Foote, The Curfew by Horsman, In 
Memoriam by Nevin, Adagietto by Bizet, 
Reverie by Borodin, many of the “Songs 
Without Words” by Mendelssohn, and five 
or six of the short pieces of MacDowell. 

Here is also a further list, from which 
a choice may be made: In Paradiswm by 
Dubois, Elegie by Youferoff, Chanson 
Triste by Tschaikowsky, Aspiration by 
Nevin, Hour of Devotion by Rathbun, 
Solace by Pease; Consolation, No. 2 by 
Liszt, Cantilena from Cello Sonota in A 
minor, Op. 14 by Goltermann, In Remem- 
brance by von Blon, Awakening by Engel- 
mann, and Prelude, Op. 28, No. 6 by 
Chopin. 

In conclusion, the music should not be 
doleful; it should be kept soft enough to 
form but a background for the service; it 
should not be “cheap,” except in complying 
with the desires of the bereft; and, above 
all, it should be not sentimental. Remember 
that the organist is there to help in the 
service, not to play on the emotions of the 
sorrowing relatives. 


How to Play Over Hymn Tunes 


Sir,—I intended writing earlier, but have 
been very busy. 

Your correspondent, ‘St. Cecilia,’ com- 
plains that the opening voluntary is often 
curtailed and that the organ maintains a 
“depressing silence.’ Surely, if there is 
silence, it should not be depressing to a 
worshipper or musician. It should be elo- 
quent! In very many churches it is im- 
possible to play a voluntary before service 
on account of the bells. Even one bell toll- 
ing often spoils the effect of the organ; 
and to listen to both is far more depress- 
ing than either alone. I used to enjoy the 
set voluntary at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Christmas Eve, or a Sunday afternoon, 
which ended two or three minutes before 
service time, and allowed for a short si- 
lence before the choir was played in ex- 
temporaneously; but I also love the quiet 
wait at Westminster Abbey until Big Ben 
has struck, the choir prayer and Amen, 


and then the almost always delightful prel- 
ude on the organ. 

At York Minster, I heard the choir sing 
Melcombe, in procession, begin the Service 
with Marbeck’s Lord’s Prayer, the organ 
entering with fine effect for the Vente, 
this being the first sound from the organ. 
Almost any method is effective, provided 
that it is a “method” and follows a plan. 

Surely Mr. Ernest Pullein takes “Hes- 
perides Hotbath” a little too seriously? I 
think most of us took the letter as a legiti- 
mate joke. A bishop sent a Christmas card 
to his clergy recently commencing :— 

Give me a good digestion, Lord, 

And, also, something to digest; 
and ending something like :— 

Give me a sense of humour, Lord, 

And strength of mind to see the joke. 
Surely we can all do with that! 

—A Cheerful Contributor, 
in Musical Opinion. 


“Men rarely realise the place music has achieved in the business of the 
world. I am told that today it takes third place among the professions. And 
this statement is not intended to include those who publish, manufacture, and 
sell musical merchandise ; it includes only those who are engaged in producing 


music for pay.”—W. F. Webster. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 
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By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
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Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no,opinions as to 
the relative qualities of various makes of instruments. 


Q. Our church has just purchased a reed 
organ with the stops named on the enclosed 
list. The stops have no “foot” marks on them. 
The knee swells have a tendency to stick. Will 
you advise me as to different stops or com- 
bination of stops to use for congregational 
singing and for choir practice.—J. O. W. 

A. In order to find the pitch of the various 
stops, select a stop that produces the same 
pitch as the piano, which is normal 8’ pitch. 
Stops that are an octave higher will be of 4’ 
pitch; those two octaves higher, of 2’ pitch; 
and those an octave lower than normal pitch 
will be 16’. The stops you name do not suggest 
a very desirable church organ ; but for ordinary 
use try 8’ and 4’ stops in both treble and bass 
sections, with perhaps a 16’ stop additional 
for the bass part. Por congregational singing 
you might try “full organ,” which is probably 
available through the opening of both knee 
swells. Have the knee swells examined by an 
organ mechanic to ascertain the cause of stick- 
ing, and the remedy. 


- In our church there is an organ with 
one keyboard including stops on enclosed list. 
Which are usually used for hymns and which 
for Handel’s Largo?—H. 8. 

- For hymn tune playing, you might use 
“full organ,” secured by opening both knee 
swells—or the 8’ and 4’ stops (with or without 
bass and treble couplers) and Sub Bass 16’. 
The effect may be improved by adding a lower 
octave to the bass part while the right hand 
plays the soprano, alto and tenor parts. As 
we do not know what arrangement of Handel’s 
Largo you use, we cannot suggest stops for the 
number. 


I am interested in building a residence 
organ with electric action. Will you give me 
a specification for a two manual and Pedal 
organ with a minimum number of stops and 
a list of stops that can be added when finances 
permit? The organ to be suitable for all types 
of organ music as well as transcriptions (of 
secondary importance) and church music. Are 
you in favor of entirely enclosing the great 
organ of a residence instrument in a separate 
expression box? Of duplexing? Of unification? 
Will you name some books on the subject of 
organ building which might help me? Give 
prices. Can any of these be secured on ap- 
proval? What is the approximate cost of un- 
voiced flue and reed pipes?—HB. H. H. 

A. You do not state the size of space avail- 
able ; and, as the specification desired is to pro- 
vide for future additions, it will be necessary 
to have enough space to accommodate the 
complete instrument. Space and expense, also 
are factors in the decision as to unifying and 
duplexing. Taking it for granted that unifying 
and duplexing are contemplated, we suggest 
for the initial installation (space can be pro- 
vided for a larger instrument, or pipes for 
iene of the stops suggested can be installed 
ater) : 


Open Diapason: sessed uals ale ..,.61 Pipes 
DUlLCraAs Ae. aise nrc wale etereumeleeee rine 85 Pipes 
Bourdon... Sere eee eee 97 Pipes 
Salicional .jc82.. ie a eee see 85 Pipes 
Violins Diapason 5st oteceee 73 Pipes 
Cornoepean (bright) ieee eats © 73 Pipes 
MOS MCCIESTO Urea Peo ile echelons 61 Pipes 
VOR RELI ON a OES crn Lee ale o.oo G1 Pipes 
Pedal) Pour oi 6 se eee iene 44 Pipes 


Harp and Chimes, if desired 
These stops to appear at following pitches: 
Open Diapason fone 


Dulciana') via. i she ot $5 8’-4'-296'-2/ 
BOURAON: 1 AGismxs doin Osralee 16’-8'-4’-234’-2’ 
Saliclonalsvas. ttc stot 8/-4'-2%4'-2” 
Violin Diapasone 5. -.ia ees 87-4’ 
Cornopernt cane an - cela. 8’-4’ 
Vox: Celeste iss. Jain theta 8-4’ 
Nox, Plnmanal cars sce 8’ 

Pedal’ Bourdon! hee 16’-8’ 


If you have sufficient space and wish to make 
the necessary expenditure, the amount of 
duplexing and unification can be reduced and 
the specification amended along ‘straight’ 
organ lines. Would advise two expression boxes. 
Some books that might help you are ‘‘The Elec- 
tric Organ,” by Whitworth, at $6.50; “How 
to build a Chamber Organ (Straight), by 
Milne, at $3.00; “The Cinema and Theater 
Organ,” by Whitworth, at $3.15; “The Con- 
Pea acy American Organ,’ by Barnes, at 
2.50. 


These books may be secured through the pub- 
lishers of Tue HrupH and may be examined in 
the store—but cannot be taken out on ap- 
proval. The prices for pipes vary according to 
size, type and compass; and we suggest that 
you communicate with organ builders or organ 
pipe supply houses for information as to 
prices. 


Q. Ihave a one manual Weaver reed organ 
which needs new reeds. Please advise me 
where I can secure new reeds. Can a carpenter 
fiw a leak in the bellows? I enclose list of 
stops. What stops can I use for solo playing? 
For voices (7? to 14 years of age) in unison 
singing? For churchlike solos? To make the 
instrument sound like a pipe organ ?—N. W. H. 

A. Weare advising you by mail of firms who 
might supply new reeds. We suggest your hav- 
ing an organ mechanic do the necessary work 
on the instrument, or that you have it sent to 
some organ mechanic for attention. You do 
not name the pitch of the stops. If by “solo 
playing” you mean the accompaniment to solos, 
the stops to be used will depend on the char- 


acter of the music, amount of tone desired and 
so forth. This is also true of the churchlike 


solos you mention. This must be learned largely _ 


by experiment. For accompanying unison sing- 
ing, use 8’ and 4’ stops, sufficient to support 
the voices. 8’ stops are normal pitch, same as 
the piano ; 4’ stops are one octave higher, and 
16’ stops one octave lower than normal ‘pitch. 
We cannot suggest any stops that will make 
the instrument sound like a pipe organ. Try 
playing the bass part one octave lower with 
the left hand, and where necessary and pos- 
sible play soprano, alto and tenor with the 
right hand. 4 


Q. I have been working on a scheme for a 
small three manual studio organ, unified and 
duplexed, of which I enclose specification. Do 
you think this instrument would be satisfac- 
tory in a small studio? A few of the stops 
would be added at a later date. Would you 
recommend a Tibia Clausa for the Choir-Great 
Flute, instead of the Olarabella? Do you think 
that the Vor Humana and the Unda Maris 
would be useful? I have included a Trompette 
8’ which I think will be more useful than the 
Oboe. Do you think this is right? Do you 
think the mutations included are worth while? 
The Great Open Diapason provides the Octave, 
Twelfth and Fifteenth. Do you think this a 
grave fault? What would be the approximate 
price of this organ?—F. C. T. 

A. We think that with some changes your 
specification would make a satisfactory studio 
organ, if voiced for the room. We advise the 
Clarabella rather than the Tibia Clausa. You 
probably will find the Unda Maris and Vox 
Humana useful. We agree with you that the 
Trompette (or a bright Cornopean) might be 
more useful than the Oboe. While we prefer 
it to be bright, we would suggest that it be 
“not too fiery.” We suggest that a Clarion 4” 
be included as an extension of this stop. We 
think it entirely worth while to include the 
mutations. We would advise that the Great 
Twelfth and Fifteenth be borrowed from a stop 
softer than the Great Open Diapason, as our 
experience has been that a stop speaking the 
twelfth is too prominent if borrowed from the 
foundation tone—Open Diapason. We would 
suggest the use of the Salicional for this pur- 
pose—though it is included in the Swell ex- 
pression box. We would also prefer that the 
Great Octave should be taken from the Violin 
Diapason—also included in the Swell expres- 
sion box. We prefer twenty-five note chimes 
and sixty-one or seventy-three note harp. The 
cost of the instrument would depend, of course, 
on the builder selected, but we believe it could 
be built for about forty-five hundred dollars. 


Q. Please discuss at some length the all 
important “tremolo” question. Modern organ- 
ists do not seem to realize that continued use 
of the tremolo is extremely nerve-racking. I 


have the impression that this tremolo is but , 


a blind—a most unsuccessful substitute for 
artistic registration. Am I right? I have 
learned from experience that the way to know 
if a combination is well balanced, well voiced, 
is to try it without the tremolo. Again, am I 
right? 

A. Since the proper use of the tremolo 
stop is dictated by good taste, we cannot dis- 
cuss the matter at length, and can only sug- 
gest that it be used when registration is made 
more satisfactory by such use. That this is a 
matter of preference is indicated by the fact 
that we have heard two very prominent or- 
ganists use the tremolo when it did not meet 
with our views. We do not agree entirely with 
your views as to the tremolo being a ‘blind.’ 
nor that a combination is necessarily better 
without tremolo, even though satisfactory 


without it. Some combinations are more ef- — 


fective if tremolo is included. Neither are we 
in accord with the excessive use of the tremolo 
as practiced by some radio organists. 


Q. I have just purchased a small reed 
organ and am annoyed by three notes in 
the treble that sound continuously. Can you 
tell me how I might remedy the trouble? IT 
bought a Packard Piano-Organ for our 
church. Is the company that made this organ 
still in existence? Can you give me the origi- 
nal_ price of the instrument (siv sets of 
reeds) ?—J. W. M. 

We cannot advise you as to cause of 
notes sounding, and would suggest your hay- 
ing the instrument examined and repaired by 
a practical reed organ mechanic. A Packard 
Piano firm is listed in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
but we do not know whether they manu- 
factured the instrument you mention. You 
might communicate with them in reference 
to the matter. 


Q. Where can I secure “The Electric 
Organ” by Whitworth and “How to Build a 
Chamber Organ” by Milne, and what is the 
price of each? How much would it cost, ap- 
proximately, to assemble an electric organ of 
medium size?—C, M. 

A. The books you mention may be secured 
through the publishers of Tur Erupn. “The 
Electric Organ’? by Whitworth, for $6.50; 
and “How to Build a Chamber Organ” by 
Milne, for $3.00, will give the desired infor- 
mation. 

The cost of assembling an organ will be 
dependent on size and so forth. We cannot 
estimate this cost, but small organs can be 
purchases for from under one thousand dol- 
ars up. 
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a ‘’Jazzy’’ Repartee 
The Gramophone of Eden 


© Baiscn is said to have been asked by a 
yess York reporter, “You made the first 
talking machine, did you not?” 
“Yes,” replied the great inventor, “but 
ae ‘they are trying to take the credit away 
: from. me. They are saying that the first 
one, was made from Adam's rib.” > 


See mae | 


Bee 8 Oe 


~ Musical Comedy Mathematics 


The two- chorus: eels were having tea 
gether. 3 

be -DO you iniow? said one, Garhi the 
‘manager asked me’ my age I couldn't for 
a ~ the life of me remember whether I was 
a twenty. or. twenty-one, ~ 

“What did you say?” asked ‘her friend. 
“Oh, I split the difference and said nine- 
‘ teen.’”-——London Tit Bits. 


al Pees 3 

* Warned 
Mother—‘‘Goodness! Here’s a note from 
Hazel saying that she and that crazy pi- 
3 anist have eloped!” 

- Father—“That’s great. Now let’s get 
\ _ busy and move away from here so they 
ea ’t find us when they come back.”—Chel- 
‘A ‘sea Record. 


Portrait Series Error 
By an oversight two pictures of the 
istorical Musical Portrait Series in the 
Jecember issue were misplaced. If the 
s of Ernst Pauwer and Emil Paur are 
achanged they will appear correctly over 


Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 19) 


you endeavor to give any appreciable ex- 
pression of these varying emotions as 
these contrasting themes occur? 

Why not secure a biography of Carl 
Maria von Weber which will give you an 
insight into the life and ideals of this 
lovable character? It will repay you well 
to study carefully the plot of this opera 
and the ingenious manner in which the 
composer molded the several themes from 
the opera into ‘his overture. 

It should be of interest. to remark that 
this year will celebrate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Carl Maria von Weber. The music of 
Weber has a great historical significance 
since it was he who set the model for 
the great Romantic school of composition 
and greatly influenced the work of such 
masters as Wagner and Schumann. Many 
of his scores are still vitally alive. 

Symphony orchestras throughout the 
world will celebrate this anniversary by 
the performance of his compositions. For 
band and orchestra there are available his 
brilliant overture to “Euryanthe,” the lovely 
overture to “Oberon,” the dramatic over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz,” the brief, but 
charming, overture to his one-act opera 
“Abu Hassan,” his Jubilee Overture, writ- 
ten in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the accession to the throne of the King 
of Saxony, and the ever popular Invitation 
to the Dance—in either the Weingartner 
or Berlioz arrangement. 


Understanding Schubert 


IGHT IT NOT INTEREST you to 
know that Franz Schubert never ex- 
perienced the joy of hearing even a re- 
hearsal of his glorious “Unfinished Sym- 
phony?” After his death—he died at the 
early age of thirty-one—many of his finest 
compositions were baled and stuffed away 
in a musty cupboard where they remained 
for many years until discovered there by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir George Grove. 
What a loss to the musical world had 
they never been found! As a matter of 
fact, an entire act of one of his operas 
(in manuscript) was used by the igno- 
rant servant of a friend in starting a fire. 
Schubert’s premature death was induced 
by pfivation and overwork. Though now 
acknowledged to have been one of few 
great musical geniuses, he suffered much 
contemptuous treatment from less worthy 
musicians of his day. And great musician 


though he was he recognized that there 
were things concerning his art which he 
had not yet learned, and only a few days 
before his death he had visited Sechter, 
a learned contrapuntist of Vienna, and 
arranged to take lessons in counterpoint. 

Surely, a study of the life of such a 
man would enable us to see his music in 
a new light—would enable us to interpret 
his transcendently beautiful melodies with 
a glow of understanding admiration which 
we never before had experienced. Such a 
study of the lives of the great masters 
of music and a careful analysis of some 
of their most important works will serve 
to instill in us a more wholesome respect 
for this Art of Music which we are en- 
deavoring to practice—it will not only 
stimulate our minds and emotions so that 
we shall derive much greater pleasure from 
our work but it will also become such a 
stimulus to our imagination that we shall 
be able to interpret these compositions 
with greater artistic fidelity. 

The earnestness and sincerity of Schu- 
bert and Boehm should serve as a beacon 
light to those of us who now enjoy all 
the advantages of their labors. 

Have you been able, through months of 
intensive effort, to create a well-nigh per- 
fect technical ensemble for the presenta- 
tion of your concert or contest numbers? 
Then strive with equally earnest and in- 
tensive effort to comprehend the composer’s 
mood, to feel the music, to arrive at an 
expressive and lucid interpretation, and 
thus to infuse your organization with the 
true spirit of the compositions that they 
may become transformed into Living 
Music. 


Helpful Books on Interpretation 


“On Conducting,” by Wagner; “Stand- 
ard History of Music,” by Cooke; ‘What 
Is Good Music?” by Henderson; “Or- 


chestra and Orchestral Music,’ by Hen- 


derson; “Standard Concert Guide,” by 
Upton; “Great Works of Music,” by 
Goepp; “Stories of Great Operas,” by 
Newman; “Life Stories of Great Com- 
posers,’ by Law; “Stories of Symphonic 
Music,” by Gilman; “My Musical Life,” by 


Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Marching Along,” by 
Sousa; “My Life,” by Richard Wagner; 
“Franz Schubert,’ by Norman Flower; 
and “Music, A Science and an Art,” by 
Redfield. 


Autumn Days in the Presser Gardens 


By Virginia C. Castleman 


Miss VIRGINIA CASTLEMAN, a new resi- 
dent. at the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, was inspired to write the following 
verses on the gardens which cover some 
three acres about this lovely retreat. The 
poem was written in October, when the 
gardens were in their final autumn glory. 
Last spring ten thousand tulips were in 
bloom. The Etude Music Magazine rarely 
prints poetry; but we thought that our 
readers. might get some pleasure from 
reading this lovely interpretation of na- 
ture’s autumn dress. 


The glimmer of the sunshine 
Lights up the terraced green, 
It flickers through the willows 
In lovely, golden sheen 

And touches bright the salvias 
So brilliant by the path, 


Red cannas, glowing dahlias— 
The summer’s aftermath. 


Chrysanthemums,. fall flowers, 
Adorn the hilltop here, 

Their color. riot dowers 

The passing of the year 

With rich October glory 
That burgeons in the trees, 
Whilst boxwood hedges, hoary, 
Make sibilant the breeze. 


Drink deep, my soul, the nectar, 
Breathe perfume from the leaves, 
The fine and spicy odor 

That floats upon the breeze. 

This is thé last donation 

That nature’s: brush portrays, 
Wealth of her flower creation, 
The end of autumn days. 
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IMPERIAL 
MARIMBA 


Dorothy Heick and 
Charles Garble won 
enthusiastic applause 
when. they played their 
Marimbas on Major 
Bowes’ Hour. 


It’s the Quickest Route 
to MUSICAL STARDOM 


If you're eager to win musical honors 
without delay, then the Deagan 
IMPERIAL Marimba is the instrument 
for you. There are no finger or lip exer- 
cises to learn. You'll start playing tunes 
on this “easiest of all instruments’ the 
very first day! 

What a thrill you'll get whenever you 
command the sweet, rich notes that only 
the IMPERIAL can give! Your friends 
and family will marvel at the rapid 
strides you make musically. 

Literature describing the “Queen of 
All Marimbas” is yours for the asking. 
Write today. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Dept. E-1, 1770 Berteau Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ You’ll lees rn more quickly and 
easily to play a P-A Sax, Trume 
pet, Clarinet, or Trombone, bee 
cause P-As are easier to blow 
and have such beautiful tone. 
Many play tunes_in a_week. 
Thousands in use. Strongest 
guarantee backed by old, reli- 
able manufacturer. Moderate 
prices. Home trial. Easy terms. 
See your music’ dealer or write 
for beautiful free‘book. Men- 
tion instrument. 1250 


PAN-AMERICAN 


108 P-A Bide. Etkhart, Ind. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 


HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED - 
Write for list and special discount to teachers. Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request. Distributors King Band Instruments 
WEYMANN COMPANY, Dept. E-1, 1613 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


SCENERY ent 


For Ali Operas and Plays. Tonal sound carrying metallic 
drapes for concert stages. Lists. Samples. Address: 
AMELIA GRAIN, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


America’s Scenery Rental Service. 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


TOY SYMPHONY 
MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 


} Complete correspondence course by America’s 
most successful children’s school which has 
grown from 16 pupils to an enrollment of over 
400 in nine years. If you start children in toy 
symphony and music kindergarten you will 


have all the private pupils you can handle. Let 
us put you on the road to success. Course may 
be completed in 30 days. LIMITED OFFER; 
15 piece set of instruments and 27 toy sym- 
phony arrangements FREE with course. This 
is your chance to become independent. Only 
$30. Terms; $15 on enrollment: $15 in thirty 


days. 
BRUCE SCHOOL, Inc. 
624 East 63rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


HERE HAVE BEEN musical 
careers that were picturesque; there 
have been those that were romantic 
and filled with heart and human. appeal; 
and there have been those attained almost 
exclusively through prodigious technical 
and interpretative achievements. Among 
these is that of one who possessed prac- 
tically all those traits, in an unusually 
balanced blending; and that one was 
Joseph Joachim, a star of the first magni- 
tude in that brilliant musical constellation 
of the Victorian Era. It was Joseph Joa- 
chim, who could be so simply and. kindly 
human as a man, and who at the same time 
possessed both a violinistic technic which 
was superlative in its finish and an inter- 
pretative instinct which, among all violin- 
ists, raised him to perhaps the greatest 
achievements in the purely classic spirit. 

In his unselfish spirit, it was Joachim 
who discovered Johannes Brahms, then but 
a boy, and, with Franz Liszt, sent him to 
Robert Schumann. Also, it was Joachim 
who later presented to the musical world 
his admirable violin transcriptions of the 
famous Hungarian Dances of this same 
Brahms. 

A talent, once discovered by Joachim, 
soon flowered into genius, under the 


master’s touch. From the Joachim method. 


was developed the modern school of violin 
as taught by Leopold Auer, one of Joa- 
chim’s pupils, and later to be. remembered 
as the teacher of Mischa Elman, Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Kathleen Parlow 
and Max Rosen, to mention a few of his 
brilliant students, 


An Art Serene 


HE CALM, reserve and surety in 

Joachim’s playing, and his first con- 
sideration for his pupils, contrasted with 
his sudden flares of temper that seemed to 
die as soon as they were born. And where 
there is smoke there usually is fire. 

The conflagration, that- was at times be- 
yond control in Joachim’s nature, raged to 
intense heat if the name of the composer of 
“Tristan und Isolde” was injected into a 
conversation with the master of the bow. 
An intense hatred for Wagner and his 
music was one of Joachim’s~ weaknesses; 
and his pupils soon learned that the mere 
mention of the name of the. great operatic 
composer was taboo with Joachim. at. all 
times, unless there was desire for a scene 
as stormy for them as any to be found in 
“Die Walktire.” 

As for Wagner’s music, Joachim never 
allowed his pupils to play it; and when 
Wagner came to Berlin, of which city 
Joachim was a resident, the violinist did 
not attend the concert nor did any of his 
pupils, who were requested (politely) by 
their teacher to remain at home for the 
evening. 


Another Picture 


HE AFFECTION and esteem held by 

Joachim for another famous musician 
provided a dramatic touch in the following 
incident. Here we look into the heart of 
Joachim and almost feel its accelerated 
pulsation. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Tue Eruve to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Joseph Joachim, Classicist of The Violin 


By Arthur Troostwyk 


JOSEPH JOACHIM 


Joachim was an ardent admirer of 
Wieniawski; and when the Polish violinist 
was announced to give a concert at Kroll’s 
Theater, in Berlin, Joachim invited his 
pupils to be his guests for the event. 
Wieniawski, who was subjected to severe 
attacks of asthma (from which, iricidental- 
ly, Joachim died), was to play the Mendels- 
sohn “Concerto in E Minor.” As he had 
not played in Berlin for several years, the 
theater was filled to capacity, with a line 
waiting in the lobby for returned tickets. 

When the orchestra had played the open- 
ing bars of the concerto, Wieniawski com- 
menced the main theme of the first 
movement. Suddenly, while in the middle 
of the cadenza, Wieniawski was seen to 
throw up his arm and to motion that he 
was unable to continue further in the per- 
formance. Great consternation prevailed but, 
after a brief’ interval, a chair was brought 
upon the stage and Wieniawski resumed 
playing while seated. Again he collapsed, 
this time so completely that it was neces- 
sary to carry the stricken artist from the 
stage. 


Joachim, overcome with emotion and 


momentarily stunned by the sudden state. 


of incapacitation which had befallen his 
fellow artist, immediately went to Wieniaw- 
ski and volunteered to substitute for him, 
The offer was most gratefully accepted 
and Joachim,. with Wieniawski’s violin un- 
der his arm, walked calmly upon the stage 
and played the Chaconne of Bach in such 
an inspiring manner that the performance 
and the circumstances under which it 
occurred aroused the audience to the high- 
est state of enthusiasm. 

With the orchestra sounding fanfares 
amid the wild cheering of Berlin’s music 
lovers, the climax was reached when 
Wieniawski, who had revived, wishing pub- 
licly to express his grateful appreciation, 
led Joachim upon the stage and heartily 
embraced him while the auditorium once 
more resounded with cheers and tumultuous 
applause. 


This was only one of many. instances of 
Joachim’s kindness and his consideration 
for his fellow artists, as well as for his 
pupils. Often an eavesdropping pupil would 
hear the master say to a pupil, “You have 
not a good violin, I will lend you one”; 
and the fortunate pupil would leave the 
studio with a precious Guarnerius or an 
Amati tenderly tucked under his arm. 

It is particularly interesting to know that 
it was on just such an occasion that Joa- 
chim loaned his famous “Strad” to a pupil 
who was none other than that sterling 
American violinist, teacher, and former 
concertmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the late Theodore Spier- 
ing. (For those with a flair for traditions, 
it will be interesting to recall that Joachim 
always used his “Strad’’ when he played 
with Rubinstein, Chopin, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn or Schumann, who were intimate 
friends of the great violinist and teacher.) 


Severity Tempered with Humor 


UT,- THOUGH’ KINDLY at heart, 

the master was equally most severe 
and strict as a teacher, and could be ex- 
tremely sarcastic in his remarks. In fact 
few of his talented pupils ever had the good 
fortune to escape the biting edge of his 
keen yet witty tongue. To the diligent he 
was always obliging and encouraging, and 
could be marvelously patient, for one so 
nervously constituted. 

Joachim was merciless where bowing 
was concerned, and his desire to impart 
the secret of his genius with the bow made 
him indefatigable in his efforts in this di- 
rection, to make his pupils worthy of their 
teacher. “Remember,” he would say, “bow- 
ing is the soul of violin playing.” It has 
been said that Joachim’s teaching might 
be recognized by the bowing alone of his 
pupils. 

A keen sense of humor was one of Joa- 
chim’s native traits. One story in particu- 
lar he always told with gusto, the incident 
having occurred in Amsterdam, dur- 


ing a few days of relaxation in Holland. | 


It was an unusually severe winter and 
all of the canals were covered with thick 
ice. Everybody was enjoying the skating, 
and the sweepers had a busy time trying 
to keep the surface smooth. Having taken 


up his abode at a hotel situated near the | 


canal, Joachim could watch the merry 
throng of skaters from his window. Finally 
his interest grew until he, too, felt the 
urge and the desire to put his two. legs to 
work with a pair of skates attached to 
them, although he had never before in- 
dulged in this winter sport. To Joachim it 
appeared to require no especial skill, so 
he borrowed a pair of skates and boldly 
and proudly struck out for no particular 
destination. But alas, the result was as 
painful as it was surprising; and the violin- 
ist gathered himself together and, nothing 
daunted, dashed off again with precisely 
the same result plus a little more added 
physical pain and mental anguish. For near- 
ly an hour the famous violinist continued to 
whirl his manly frame wildly about on his 
new skates. The sweeper, who had heard 
Joachim play at a concert the previous 


week, was the only interested spectator | 


along the bank of the canal. Finally Joa- 
chim landed in a most undignified heap, 
almost at the feet of the sweeper, who 
exclaimed with a smile, “Ah, Master! you 
see, skating is not so easy an art as 
fiddling !” 


The Beginner’s 
First Violin 
By Henry Wolk 


' N 71TH THE APPROACH of the 

Christmas season many parents 

are considering the purchase of a 

violin outfit for one of the family, as a 

prelude to the study of music. Before they 

take their checkbooks in hand and go shop- 

ping, it would be wise to give the matter 

a little thought and thus save time, money 

and the inconvenience of exchanging un- 
suitable instruments. 

Many parents fail to realize the im- 
portance of the beginner’s first violin. They 
wish to make the minimum investment, pre- 
ferring to wait for results before purchas- 
ing a better outfit. In this they err. Cheap 
instruments are raspy and scratchy in tone, 
unreliable in pitch, and serve to dull the 
enthusiasm of the pupil. The beginner 
should have a violin that responds easily 
with a clear, distinct tone; a violin that is 
the correct size for the age and physical 
development of the child; and one on which 
the intervals can be found in the proper 
places. To meet these conditions, an outfit 
must have certain definite qualifications. 

The best way to go about securing a 
violin outfit is first to select the teacher 
with whom the child is to study, and then 
to rely upon his experience and advice. 
Most teachers are only too pleased to assist 
in this way. The selection of a proper out- 
fit makes their work easier, for good results 


THE ETUDE — 


progress of the pupil are obtained 
quickly with a good violin than with 
s of inferior quality. Some parents, how- 
er, wish to purchase the outfits them- 
ves, and to such it may be well to point 
a few facts worth remembering. 


The Size 


HE SIZE OF THE violin to be pur- 
chased is governed by the length of 
> left arm and the stretching ability of 
fingers. A violin too large is a tre- 
sidous handicap for the pupil; one that 


half sized violin; nine to thirteen years, 
three quarter sized violin; and over thir- 
n years, a full sized violin. The bow and 
should be of the same size as the 
iolin. 

The following specifications apply to the 
jolin; the finger board and nut at the 
nd of the finger board should be of ebony 
ad correctly fitted; the bridge of the 
proper height and carefully fitted, should 
‘be placed opposite the nicks in the F holes; 
sound post should be set inside the body 
the violin, three-sixteenths of an inch 
k of the right foot of the bridge; the 
ilpiece must be correctly adjusted. The 
strument should come equipped with a 
ood set of strings (that is, the G, of silver 
round gut, the D, of aluminum wound gut, 
an A, of gut and a steel E). The pegs 
should be of hard wood (ebony, rosewood 
or boxwood) fitted to turn easily but, at 
the same time, to hold firmly; a_ tuner 
should be mounted on the tailpiece to facili- 
tate tuning the E string. This is standard 
equipment and should come with the violin 
at no extra cost. 


W VIOLIN, like an animal or a human 
; being, responds to kind treatment. 
+ You cannot force it to sound well. 
You can bully it; but the result is an angry 
fone, -: 

\ There are times when each of us gets 
‘out of patience with his instrument. Some- 
how it will not do as we wish. It refuses 
to sound as well as it did yesterday, per- 
haps. If we are wise, we will suspect that 
the trouble is not in the violin but in our- 
selves. It is much more likely that we have 
changed than that the violin has done so. 
The violin is merely responding to our im- 
patience, nervousness, fatigue. We need to 
‘calm down, relax, perhaps rest for a while 
from playing. Tones 
Have you ever heard anyone make his 
‘violin stutter? Have you ever done it your- 
‘self? By “stuttering” I mean striking the 
‘strings repeatedly with the bow at the nut, 
in an effort to get a clear tone at the start. 
‘This stuttering on the violin, like stuttering 
‘in speech, is due to nervousness. Learn to 
ES . . 
set the bow on the string silently. Relax 
the right arm. Now draw the bow. How 
simple it is. Yet how often we fail to do 
Just such a simple, sensible thing. 


; 


A common sort of cruelty to the violin 
Ls letting the metal part of the nut of the 
bow nick the edge of the body, during the 


p-bow. Is not this abuse in the same class 
‘permitting the harness on a horse to 
hafe its back, or kicking a dog? 


t 


% THEN the violinist is striving to get a 
wtiful tone, it will be found very help- 
‘practice in a darkened room. When 


; Violin 


By Ada E. 


Violin Prices 


HE COST OF VIOLINS which meet 

these conditions varies. At to-day’s 
market prices, such instruments can be 
procured in any of the three sizes for 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 

The bow should be of Pernambuco wood, 
absolutely straight grained throughout its 
length, and with a curve inward towards 
the hair. The frog and screw should be in 
good working order; the hair of correct 
length so that the tension of the stick can 
be tightened and relaxed. A cake of good 
rosin is essential. The cost of the bow may 
vary from three to six dollars. 

The cost of thé case is governed by the 
amount of protection expected and the sum 
of money the buyer wishes to spend. The 
most practical case is one of wood frame 
covered with keratol; such a case can be 
purchased for six dollars and up. 

The teacher will advise concerning the 
purchase of the specific type of chin rest 
which he believes is best suited for the 
pupil. The chin rest is an. indispensable 
accessory for supporting the violin, and 
should be purchased only upon the advice 
of the teacher, as there are many styles 
available and all are not suited to each in- 
dividual. 


It is thus seen that an outfit may be pur- » 


chased for from twenty-three to forty 
dollars; and many stores offer complete 
outfits at these prices. But the purchaser 
should be certain that the instruments meet 
the above conditions. Insistence on these 
points will yield returns in better results 
from the pupil and a higher trade-in value 
when a better instrument is about to be 
purchased. 


f Being Kind To Your Violin 


By Robert Francis 


Not only while the violin is being played, 
but also while it is at rest, we need to be 
kind to it. 


(1) Keep it clean by polishing off dust 
: and rosin with a soft dry cloth. 
(2) Protect it from dampness and ex- 


treme dryness by keeping it 
wrapped and in its case when not 
im.use, and by keeping the case in 
some sheltered place like a closet 
or drawer. 

(3) Guard against jolting the violin 
or knocking tt against objects 
when you are carrying it. The 
wrapping cloth will help to cushion 

the’ violin, and will prevent the 

bow’s rubbing against it. 

Make sure the bridge and sound- 

post are im position, that the 

strings are good, and that the bow 
is properly haired and rosined. 

A violin is something more than wood 
and glue and varnish. It is an individual. 
No two violins, even factory-made ones, 
are exactly alike. And the personality of a 
violin develops, the more it is played. It 
becomes better integrated, more responsive, 
more like a living being. 

We have read how great violinists love 
their fine instruments. Whether or not our 
violin inspires our love, it surely deserves 
kindness, respect, and the spirit of codpera- 
tion. 


(4) 


Tone 


Campbell 


there is nothing to attract the eye, every 
note stands out much more clearly to the 


ear. 


School: Music Collections 


All clarinet and cornet parts for Bb instruments Orchestra _ All 

Books published for saxophones Poe Orne 

Part Books 
Columbia Collection of 120 Patriotic and Favorite Home Songs.......... Orchestra 50 50 
Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics.............. aR otek ls win /o\'atw rasa he Orchestra, Band 1.00 ‘50 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No. 1............... ah Ry tl ats We aie sie Band aa 30 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Military. Marches, Nos. 1 & 2..........0cccccecuece Band eres "30 
Jacobs’ Concert Album................. afalesuatatees Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs” Ensembles sie. oicwace codes na otek Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection of 50 Famous Old Songs..... Orch., Band, Sax. Band -60 -30 
Jacobs’ Folio of Classics, Vols. 1, 2 & 3...........cceeeeee eee --.- Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras, Vols. 1,2 & 3........ccccccececeeece Orchestra “15 “40 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard Marches, Vols. 1, 2 & 3........ Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book, No. 1............ inet pings Yattay.e eer 6 d,2: Zhe Band seid 30 
R. B. Hall’s Band Bock of His Most Famous Marches............ Sreteecatie Cape es rats | ate -30 


To Supervisors and School Music Directors: Send us your name and permanent address, together 
with your present school location, and we will mail you free miniature solo cornet or 1st violin 


parts to these folios. 


WALTER JACOBS, Imne., 120 


Check or advise which to send. 


Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


JACOBS’ BAND MONTHLY and JACOBS’ ORCHESTRA MONTHLY, $1.00 per year, each 


“Gemunder Art Violins” 
Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


KINNE MEMORIZE MUSIC 
MEMORIZING COURSE quick and sure 


* Lessons by Correspondence 
ends forgetting Write for details 


MARION KINNE, 1324 So. Lindenwood St., W. Philadelphia,Pa 


USIC PRINTERS 


VIOLIN 


! 


CASH FOR FOLDERS 


CHILSLEA FRASER. 2025 STARK, SAGINAMMCH. 


VIOLINS 


Voice of great beauty . . . built to mathematics in not 
Jess than 400 hours. No dead spots . . . balance guaranteed 
to 10th position. 

VICTOR HAMSHAR, 6 Thyra Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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AND 
git” LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the 


to say that this is impossible. The 


Mu mail addressed to the Violinist’s 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 

writers ask ws to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
actwal 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Btude 
On the basis 


consists of written 
of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


violin must be examined. 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 


reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 


The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


lications.) 


Concerning Gagliano. 

Rk. G.— Gagliano, Gennaro (Januarius). Born 
in Naples, 1700, died 1770. The second son of 
Alessandro, he was the finest violin maker of 
the Gagliano family. He had a beautiful var- 
nish, for which the recipe, in his own handwrit- 
ing, still remains with the Gagliano family, 
but his successors have never been able to 
produce it. The tone of this makers’ violins 
is of great beauty and purity. There is a num- 
ber of the Gagliano family of the Neapolitan 
school, whose violins are quoted from $1,800 
to $5,000. 

Thumb Position in Violin Playing. 

P. T. P.—There always has been much dis- 
cussion with regard to the correct position 
for the thumb, fingers and arms, in playing the 
violin, Even prominent teachers differ on the 
subject. The views of various great authorities 
are set forth in the book, “Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg, 
which may be procured through the publishers 
of Tue Prupe. On page 22, you will find an 
article-on the position of the left hand thumb, 
where the opinions of eminent violinists, such 
as Spohr, David, Casorti, Baillot, Courvoisier 
and others are set forth. You ean read this 
article, and draw your own conclusions. There 
are many helpful pictures in the book, show- 
ing the positions of arms, thumbs and fingers. 
The Violin Bridge. 

1. Y. 1.—The best wood for the violin bridge 
is maple; and it must be of the right density, 
neither too hard nor too soft. The bridge has 
a great deal to do with the quality of tone, 
so use extreme care in selecting one. To give 
the best results, the bridge must be of such 
a width that the feet fit on the top of the 
violin, so that when the strings are the proper 
distance apart, the middle of the right foot 
of the bridge will oecupy a position directly 
below the ® string and the left foot directly 
below the G string. The middle of the right 
foot of the bridge lies directly above the 
sound post, and the middle of the left foot 
directly above the bass bar. 


Rosin Troubles. 
R. X. C.—It may be that the condition of 
your rosin cake has more to do with your 
rosin troubles, than the quality of the rosin 
itself. Most of the rosin sold in the music 
shops is of good quality. Many players make 
the mistake of grinding the hair of the bow 
into the, cake at exactly the same spot, thus 
forming gutters in the cake. When this is the 
ease, the hairs catch in these gutters, making 
it impossible for them to spread evenly over 
the surface of the rosin cake. To overcome 
this, take a pen-knife, and whittle off these 
ridges, so that the cake where the rosin is 
applied, offers a smooth level surface for the 
application of the hair. Do not rub too hard, 
as the friction of the hair on the rosin is apt 
to cause it to melt somewhat. When the rosin 
cake wears down too deep, get a new cake. 
Rosin is put up in different shapes, round, 
square, and so on. I think the best results are 
obtained from that put up in gutter shaped, 
oblong boxes. 
Master Violin Collections. 

I. U. T.—Many violinists and violin pupils 
have never seen a genuine Stradivarius violin, 
or other violins by the great masters. Such 
violins, as a rule, are only to be seen in the 
large cities. Most of the leading violin dealers, 
and repairers in such cities usually have a few 
of these master violins, which they are glad to 
show to anyone interested, Some of the mu- 
seums also have collections of noted violins. 
The Metropolitan Museum in New York, has 
an excellent collection of notable musical in- 
struments, which may be seen by the public. 
Some of the large dealers in violins in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, have collections 
of: violins by the great makers, which are 
open to publie view. The names and addresses 
of these dealers can be obtained from the city 
or the telephone directories, or from the clerks 
in the large, retail music stores. Violin pupils 
would be wise to hunt up these eee aes SO 
the 


that they can become familiar with ap- 
pearance of the great violins of history 


The Piano Teacher’s Greatest Aid 


—A Result-Producing First Instructor To Suit The Pupil’s Age 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THESE METHODS IS INDICATIVE OF SATISFACTION FOUND IN THE USE OF 
THEM BY PIANO TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. ANY OF THESE WORKS MAY BE OBTAINED FOR EXAMINATION. 


—LITTLE BEGINNERS UP TO AGE FIGHT 
MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 


Complete—Price, $1.25 Or in Four Parts—Price, Each Part, 40c 
A captivating first instructor using game-like procedures. Filled with illustrations 
and charming melodious music. Appealing to juvenile imagination. Best for 5 to 
8 yrs. There is a sequel book ira Happy Days in Music Play. 


Middle C and the Notes Above and Below— 
By Lidie Avirit Simmons—75c 


Tunes for Tiny Tots— 
By John M. Williams—75c 
Little beginning “‘steps” for 
youngsters, 
Bilbro’s Middle C Kindergarten Book— 


Music Scrap Book (A Kindergarten Piano 
Beginner’s Book )—_ 
By N. Louise Wright—60c 


By Mathilde Bilbro—75c Playtime Book (A Primary Grade Book) 
By Mildred Adair—75c 


A fine work by a favorite author. 


—FOR BEGINNERS IN AGES SEVEN TO TEN 


BEGINNER’S BOOK (School for the Piano, Volume One) 
By THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1.00 


The immensely popular “‘red book” for piano beginners. It is as simple ‘as a “‘first 
reader.” There are two folowing books: —STUDENT’S BOOK and PLAYER'S 
BOOK. 


SCHOOL FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


| 
THEO. PRESSER | 
Adventures in Muse Land— 


By Ella Ketterer—$1.00 
This excellent instructor ist 7 a gifted 


Bilbro’s First Grade Book— 
By Mathilde Bilbro—$1. 00 


A most practical and up-to-date 


composer of easy, melodious piano work. 
pieces. 

Story of Nanynka—By John Mokrejs—75c 
A novelty for the younger students 
which weaves first lessons into an 

old Czech legend. 


First Steps in Piano Study 
By Theodore Presser—$1.25 
The Amateur Musician 
By Russell Snively Gilbert—75c 


—THE BEGINNERS OF TEN TO FOURTEEN 
FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


By John M. Williams 
Complete—Price, $1.00 Or in Four Parts—Price, Each Part, 35c 


This is one of the masterpieces in twentieth century first piano instruction material. 
It holds up interest always and achieves a satisfying speed of progress. 


—FOR FOURTEEN TO SIXTEEN 
BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams—$1.00 


One of the first works to recognize the older beginnet’s aversion. to juvenile materials and 
it most successfully gets the older beginner to that ability-to-play-something stage he desires. 


AT THE PIANO 


BY 


JOHN: M. WILLIAMS 


see, — FOR THOSE OVER SIXTEEN AND UNDER SIXTY. 
GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S BOOK 
By William M. Felton Price, $1.00 


GROWN-UP In this day and age when every one seems to be staying young, the piano is coming in for a re- 
R' markable share of attention upon the part of those who want to play but just never had the 
BEGINNERS chancé to start studying when younger. 
BOOK } This new book stops all groping for suitable material to aid the grown-up piano beginner progress 
FOR THE . A to satisfying playing ability. This book, step by step, gives a good music foundation as it carries 
bw 


along a clear exposition of what is being learned. Much attractive music is given. A keyboard 
chart comes with the book making it possible quickly to associate the notes on the staves with 
the keys on the piano. 


Book of Piano Pieces for 
Adult Beginners—7 5c 
This book provides 27 easy-to-play, 
but cleverly filled-out, melodious 
favorites. 


Book of Piano Duets: for 
Adult Beginners—$1.00 

19 interesting four-hand piano pieces 

for 2 mature adventurers on the 
piano keyboard. 


FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION OF PIANO BEGINNERS THERE ARE SUCH EXCELLENT WORKS AS “My First 
Efforts in the Piano Class” (Piano Class Book No. 1); “Making Progress in the Piano Class” (Piano Class Book No. 2); 
“Proficiency in the Piano Class’’ (Piano Class Book No. 3); “First Period at the Piano’—Kammerer; ‘Second Period at 
the Piano” —Kammerer; “Piano Pathways’’—Mathews; ‘Piano Journeys’—Mathews; “Music Play for Every Day” (In 4 
Books) ; “First Year at the Piano’ (In 4 Books)—Wéilliams. 


Ask for FREE Catalogs of Real Help to the Teacher of Piano Playing. Such a 
request will bring you graded and classified lists of studies and pieces along with 
thematic portions of a generous number of attractive piano teaching pieces. 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
IN dhru GRADES 


HE MOST DISTINCEIVE. AND PRACTICAL STUDIES AND RXBECIERS 
SELECTED FROM THE FOREMOST COMPOSEES 

ABRAMORD IN PROORESSIVB ORDER FOR THM CULTIVATION OF 

‘TECHIIC — DTERPERTATION — SIOKT PLATING — MUSICLANEELE 


Ouansh = enADa TIE (ORADE V 
OMADRG GRADEIV ORADEVI = ORADE VUE 
PRCA OPE COLLAR BACH ORADR 


. THE STANDARD . 
GRADED COURSE OF ° 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 
Originally Compiled by W.S.B. Mathews — 
IN-TEN GRADES PRICE, $1.00 Each Grade 


This, the original and most successful of 

all graded courses for the piano, gives in 
‘logical, progressive order the best materials 
for practical and successful instruction from 
the very beginnings to the highest degrees 
of virtuosity. 


Materials Selected From Best Sources 


For each stage in the student’s, progress, 
the works of the greatest piano pedagogs 
and recognized authorities. were carefully 
examined, and only those. selected for in- 
clusion in this course that are best adapted 
for insuring as rapid progress as is con- 
sistent with thoroughness. 


May Be Taken Up At Any Time 


This first volume (grade one) of this 

celebrated graded course makes a fine first 
instructor, but it is not necessary that the 

student be started in the Standard Graded 
Course. Especially is this true with very 
young students for whom a number of 
valuable “play and work”. methods are 
available. But thousands of teachers early 
lead their students into the Standard 
Graded Course and therefore any grade 
may be purchased separately since pupils 
at any grade of progress may go from 
other works into this graded course, 

These studies are interesting and stimu- 
lative throughout and, with a minimum of 
time and trouble, develop the best of musi- 
cianship and technic in the average pupil. 

Grade One may be had with both clefs at 
the start (revised edition) or in the original | 
edition using the treble clef approach, 


"THEODORE 
PRESSER Co. 


Prompt 1712-1714 
Direct-Mail CHESTNUT 
Service on | STREET 

Everything in | PHILADELPHIA, 
Music Publications PA. 


World’s Largest Stock 
of Music of All Publishers 
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PAUL DONATH 


SUPREME AMONG 
ACCORDIONS 


Excetsior Modern Concert Grand ... « Finest 

tone .. . greater carrying power. . . easier, more 

_ comfortable to handle . . . the 1937 style trend 

j . . + most responsive, easiest playing accordion 

ever made. Write for Free Art Catalogue, men-' 
tion make of accordion you play. 


EXCELSIOR 23,5008 4 


@ Music, popularity, 
and romance surround 
you when you play 
your Soprani accor- 
dion. New Petite mod- 
el, especially for wom- 
en, very light, small, 
easy to play. Yet, with 
exclusive ampliphonic 
feature, has full, vol- 
ume, playing range, of 
largest accordion. 
Beautiful tone. Piano 
keyboard. Rapid prog- 
ress assured. ome 
Trial. Easy terms. See 
your music dealer or 
send postal for beau- 
tiful free book. Only 
Soprani will give you 
complete musical satis- 
faction. Write today. 
SOPRANI, INC. Dept. 137 
630 S.Wabash Av. Chicago 

112 
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PIANO ACCORDIONS 


From Factory to you at 
the price you want to pay 


Write for Catalog 


Standard Accordion Mfg. Co. 
1250-69th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tano Accorpion Department 


Taking Up The Study of The Accordion 


An Interview With 


Donath 


Secured Expressly for Tue ErupE Music Magazine 


R. DONATH is a musician of dis- 

tinguished attainments in the general 
field of music. He was born in Dessau, 
Germany, where his father was a music 
teacher ; and his grandfather was a violinist 
im the orchestra of Richard Wagner at 
Bayreuth. He was educated as a violinist 
and as a pianist, in foremost German con- 
servatories, and played in many -Grand 
Opera orchestras in Europe. Among his 
famous teachers were Friedrich Seitz and 
Arthur Nikisch, the latter the distinguished 
conductor. In America Mr. Donath has 
played twelve years with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, three years with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra (as concertmaster) ; 
and he also has conducted many orchestras 
and singing societies. His experience, there- 
fore, has been very wide and dignified, from 
a musical standpoint, and readers of THE 
Erupe will be greatly interested in his rea- 
sons for taking up the study of the piano 
accordion. Mr. Donath is the author of the 
“Ideal Collection” and the “World’s Fav- 
orite Melodies,’ for accordion.—Editor’s 
Note. 


HE HISTORY of the accordion, 

from its invention by the Austrian 

Damien to the present time, covers 
a little more than one hundred years. Of 
course the accordion is really a form of 
portable organ; and, prior to Damien’s in- 
vention, there were other portable organs 
which resembled it in principle but not in 
shape. These trace their ancestry back 
many hundred years, to what was known 
in Germany as the Bible Regal. These sim- 
pler accordions were brought to America 
and were common among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch (German) settlers, by whom they 
came to be known in the English language 
as “lap organs.” However, the changes in 
the accordion itself have been very numer- 
ous, and the piano accordion of to-day is 
no more like the little accordions that I 
knew, as a child in Germany, than a 1937 
Lincoln is like the old Model T Ford. 


An International Instrument 


REMEMBER that when I was a boy, 

the accordion was particularly popular 
in South Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, 
and in many mountainous sections of Eu- 
rope. It was, however, an instrument with- 
out -high caste. That is, it was played 
largely by peasants and amateurs, and 
practically no one considered it seriously 
as a musical instrument. However, as long 
ago as 1900 I felt that the instrument had 
decided musical possibilities, along with a 
peculiar fascination; and that the time 
would come when manufacturers cer- 
tainly would recognize the sweet and reso- 
nant tone of the instrument and improve 
it so that it might be used with other mu- 
sical instruments. I even foresaw that great 
composers would realize this and that the 
atcordion would be employed for specific 
effects in symphonic as wel as in operatic 
scores. Stravinsky, Alban Berg, Schricker, 
Hugo Herrman and others already have 
used it in their concert and opera scores. 
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In Germany the accordion has attained 
great popularity. In nearly every city and 
village there is at least one accordion club. 
Some cities boast several of these. Some of 
these clubs number as many as three hun- 
dred members. Their performances are 
characterized by great technical accuracy 
and they follow the notes just as would the 
players in a symphony orchestra. 


Expanded Possibilities 


HEN I FIRST took up the study 

of the accordion, in 1900, my interest 
was of course one of casual curiosity. I 
wanted to see what could be done with it. 
The old type of accordion, with the button 
keys, instead of piano keys, was very lim- 
ited in its scope. J do not know who it was 
or when it was that some gifted manu- 
facturer thought of the idea of adding a 
piano keyboard to the instrument; but this 
addition, together with that of operating 
“shifts” or “registers,” to change the tone 
effects by a slight pressure of the wrist 
upon a lever, has completely -altered the 
instrument. Very few people know about 
these register levers and how they are em- 
ployed. They are located on the instrument 
just under the player’s wrist and by means 
of pressing upon these lightly, different sets 
of reeds are employed, so that the tone 
of the instrument may be changed to a 
flutelike quality, a saxophone quality, or 
a violoncello quality. The left hand also 
has a register bar, which is not pressed by 
the wrist but by the fingertips. Some in- 
struments have three, four, and even up 
as high as eight shifts. These have the 
same purpose as the stops and the couplers 
on a pipe organ; but, because they are both 
placed on the instrument and played so 
inconspicuously, the public rarely knows 
anything about what is being done when 
they are employed; but they are just as 
important an advance in the instrument as 
is the piano keyboard. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Model 72—Baby 
Grand model. 
120 basses with 
five sets of 
hand-tuned reeds 
and automatic 
bass coupler. 41 
treble keys with 
three sets of 
reeds and auto- 
matic octave 
coupler. Weight 
17 pounds. Fin- 
ished in ivory 
celluloid. Attrac- 
tively decorated. 


ATTENTION 
PIANO 
TEACHERS: 
We have pre- 
pared an inter- 
esting folder 
titled: “The Ac- 
cordion offers 
increased in- 
come for teach- 
ers of Piano.” 
Just write a post- 
card and we will 
send this helpful 

folder (free). 


Sold at Wurlitzer stores and leading dealers everywhere 


WURLIIZER 


ACCORDICN DIVISION, 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


Kegore any 
ACCORDION 


@ For fun, fame and profit play the 


accordion. But before buying, be fair to 
yourself. Investigate the internation- 
ally known accordions distributed by 
this company. Here you will find every 
feature that adds to beauty, tone and 
playing ease. Here are models to suit 
every taste and pocketbook—values that 
can’t be duplicated elsewhere. Before 
you invest—investigate. Write today 
for details. 


TONK BROS. CO. 
Wholesale Distributors 


Dept. E, 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
2223 S$. Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone—Oregon 4940 


HOMER MOORE 


Voice and Diction 
Specialist in tone production 
Residence Studio 
697 S. Bronson Ave. West Hollywood, Calif. 


ELEANOR HAZZARD PEACOCK 


Voice Specialist 
"Tone Paintings'' in Recitals 
Musical Lectures 
123 N. Oxford, Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Gladstone 3239 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ARCH BAILEY 


Distinguished Baritone and Teacher of Singers, 
Pupils Prepared for Radio, 
Oratorio, Concert and Movie Engagements. 
1541 Westwood Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West L. A. 31548 


SAMUEL BALL 
Teacher of Piano 
P4Teacher of Leonard Pennario, the sensational 
: 12 year old boy pianist; also Allen Lair, Caro- 
lyn Budelier, Agnes Niehaus, Antoinette Oreb 
Mend others. 
bq Studio: 839 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Voice teacher of famous singers 
From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 

608 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VERNON SPENCER 


Pianist-Teacher 
Teachers' Normal Classes 
Composer of Six Poetic Study Pieces for Children}¢ 
Op. 2! and Three Vols. of Poetic Studies in Tonebe 
Production Op. 23 bd 
(A new approach to teaching the acquirement of ae 


beautiful tone) 
4452 Dundee be Hollywood, California} 


hone Morningside 12559 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 


Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 
698 East California St. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BERTHA VAUGHN 
Teacher of Ruth Shaffner of New York, 
Mary Teitsworth Boyd, Ruth Terry Koechig 
702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif, 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 
bq Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
teacher of Battistini. 
672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARLES DALMORES 


12 Years Principal Tenor with Manhattan, 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 
Teaching Opera, Concerts, Radio, Movies 
Repertoire in French, Italian, German 
5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempsted 9949 


Maa’ ABBY DE AVIRETT 


TEACHERS OF PIANO 
Normal Classes. Repertoire Classes. 
Many associate teachers for younger students. 
108 South Larchmont Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


12 years with Metropolitan Opera, New York, in the 
Goldendays of Toscanini, Caruso, Farrar, etc. 
peaeHer OF SINGING 
Beginners or Professionals 
b¢ COACHING—BEL CANTO—INTERPRETATION 
m4 Chairman Opera Committee, Hollywood Bowl 
bdChairman Opera Committee, Festival of Allied Arts 
pq 6933 North Camrose Drive Hollywood, Calif. 
bd (Of North Highland Ave.) 
° Ph Honieeeladsone 9988 


ms Phone Federal 5696 

e Management—Robert L. Hollinshead EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 

o Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
VERA BARSTOW 229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif, 
e Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music FEs 2597. 

ba 1831 N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 

4 Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Midwestern) 


CARL CRAVEN 


Tenor, Vocal Instructor and Choral Director 
Director Chicago Light Opera Co. 


PROF. D. C. DOUNIS 
157 Pupils now holding professional positions 


PS Mastercourse Playing for Artists, 523-5 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
b4Advanced Pupils and Teachers. Begins Teach- | =eessssssssen sss 


1937. PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 
fy Address, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, California 
od 


MHOLLYWOOD OPERA COMPANY 
PJLEON ARDIN, Mus. Director—Teacher of Celebrities. 


pyFrom Fundamentals to Professional Engagements. 12 
Pyinch Electrical Transcription Sample $3 
Fitzroy 7451 


> prepared for stage, 
HOINGERS Oe Seber. Lee kncelee Calif. 
Mme. FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


YOICE—The Art of Singing 


Coach—Grand and Light Opera 
RADIO—CONCERT 
7517 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood, Calif, 
Phone: Gladstone 9014 


in Violin 


ping in. Hollywood January |, 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


radio, screen 


LILLIAN FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
German Lieder, Oratorio 
Movie Pictures, Radio 


55th & 7th Ave. New York, N. Y 
Wellington Hotel 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084, On Tuesdays and Wednesday in 
Philadelphia, as Director of.Piano poorer in the 
Combs College of Music, 133! S. Broad St. 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher, de Reszke Exponent 
Paris Rome Nice New York 


Teacher of stars of screen, 


stage, radio, concert, opera 
2150 Beachwood Drive Hollywood, Calif. 


JOSEPH J. KLEIN 
Vocal Technique 


(Frank) rne' 

LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 

Frank LaForge teacher See eree Tibbett since Oct. 
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14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Scienti..c—Mental Art of Singing 
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724 N. Harper Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


An Interesting 


Recital Feature 


By Ruth Price Farrar 


ANY PIANO TEACHERS are 
M at a loss to know what to use for 

assisting numbers on piano re- 
citals. Often there is no teacher in the 
community to supply violin, vocal, or dra- 
matic numbers; or, if there is, it is not 
always possible to make arrangements sat- 
isfactory to both teachers. I spend quite 
some time teaching rhythm through bodily 
expression; and, since parents and friends 
are interested in knowing what is being 
done in the studio, we often present rhythm 


DEMONSTRATION OF THREE QUARTER RHYTHM 


drills on our recitals. My first experience 
was a revelation to me. We included sev- 
eral rhythm drills, merely as a demonstra- 
tion, and it proved very entertaining. Since 
then eurhythmics have been a part of every 
recital. 

Since there may be teachers who have 
not used this method of teaching rhythm, 
it may be beneficial to give the procedure 
of teaching and presenting a drill. 

It is not necessary to buy special music 
for. such drills. All teachers subscribe to 
Tue Erupe, and every month it brings at 
least one number suited to eurhythmics. In 
the May, 1935, issue will be found In Old 
Brocade, by Lemont, an excellent minuet of 
just the proper form and length for a dem- 
onstration of slow three quarter rhythm. 

The following steps were fitted to this 
minuet and given last spring in a dem- 
onstration recital of piano class work. 
Eight children took part, but the number 
is optional. The position is similar to that 
of the minuet dance; the children dance 
in pairs; and, instead of both of each pair 
using the left foot at the same time, the 
outside then the inside feet function si- 
multaneously, thus presenting’ a more bal- 
anced appearance. The-inner hands are 
clasped and held a little above shoulder 
level. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


Phone Murray Hill, ‘4-9337 


PLatest recording equipment in studio. All voices! Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration | 200 W. 57th St. New York 
: recorded every three months to show progress. By a Singer Who Makes Singers Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 . 
800 N. BRAND BLVD. Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
b4Phone Douglas 8585 Glendale, Calif. Tel.: Penn. 6-2634 
e (Suburb of Los Angeles) o A. SINIGALLIANO 
o> ga eye 
© ‘HENRI LA BONTE RICHARD McCLANAHAN ohiupter. islih Count, 
S Tenor ane Voice ec Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY ab od of Sehiradiecki 
Formerly with Inter-state Opera Co, * * piering an ver 
re and Beritza Opera Co., Paris Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 
Sd 
°° 


Phone Oregon 9592 806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


s 
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Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus eet 


(Author of "'How to Play and Teach Debussy") 


on Intetprafation of Debussy and Modern French Music 


6 East 45th Street 
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The entrance step is continued through- 
out the first section, sixteen measures. 

Entrance Steps—action on the quart 
beats. ‘| 
Walk—Walk—Walk—Step up Back. 

Walk and step are the same action, but ( 
are so named to avoid confusion. The chil- 
dren say the steps as they proceed, and) 
the Step is an indication of accent, the | 
first beat of the second measure. Up—Hold | 
first Step position and swing body forward. 
Back—swing body back, still holding, Step | 


Position, front foot rises slightly from the | 
floor in the backward swing, to be ready | 
for the next step. These six steps require | 
two measures to complete. If the stage is 
wide, these steps may be continued for 
thirty-two measures instead of sixteen. 

Steps for second section: 

Step—Cross—Point. Step with the left | 
foot, hold, swing right foot over, touching 
toe to floor; then swing back and point a 
little to the right of natural position. The 
right foot is then swung forward for the 
next Step—Cross—Point. 

This step is continued for the second sec- 
tion of sixteen measures; but, as in case of 
the first step, it may be used for thirty- 
two measures, thus extendie, the length of | 
the dance. 

The exit steps are the same as those for 
the entrance. 

You will find this little rhythm drill an 
excellent substitute for folk dancing, so 
far as the recital is concerned. The response 
from the public appearance is worth far 
more than the effort expended, but the real 
worth exists in the routine practice in the 
studio. Every conceivable rhythm can 
worked out in this manner, thus instilling 
in the young child a physical feeling for 
rhythm. The value of this feeling is im- 
measurable. 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


New York City 
E. Orange, N. J.—107 N. Munn Ave. 
Tel Orange 5-0236 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Foreign) 
MAURICE DUMESNIL 


Intimate Associate of Debussy and Foremost 
Modern Masters 


Special Course in Paris, France, 


—July and August, 1937 
For full information, terms, etc. write:— 
Dumesnil Course, c/o Schroeder and Gunther 
New York City 
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THE ETUD. 


a in eciiatens and Mozart. 


Op. 10, 
F Mozart Ooncerto in sf 


ies Etudes Op. 10, No. 4 (Jj = 88) ; 
10, No. 6 (j= 60); Op. 10, No. 7 
. = 84); Mozart Ooncerto in C Minor, Al- 
2. = 72), Larghetto (J = 72), Alle- 
= 152), 


\ 

Is and Abbreviations. 
Q.—1.— How is the trill played in Gavotte 

| F Major, by Beethoven? 
2—Is there any way of telling whether 
A tr stands for trill or tremolo?—P. G. B. 
a 1.—Since you do not give the opus 
“antibod we are not sure that we have the cor- 
rect gavotte. If this is not the right one 
ndly give the opus number and we will 

dly answer your question. 


2.—tr is the abbreviation for trill; 
‘should be written when a tremolo is intended. 
I think you will find that a dictionary of 
‘musical terms is worth many times what it 
costs. Write to the publishers of the THE 
‘Brvups for prices. 


i ty trem 


Why Four Staffs? 


Q.. 1 In’ pieces using four staves, such 
as MacDowell’s To a Water-Lily and Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C-sharp Minor, are all 
chords that fall on the same beat played to- 
gether? 

2.—Is this the proper way to transpose a 
half-step downward? If a piece in O has ac- 

eidentals, a sharp becomes a natural; a flat, 
a double-flat ; and a natural becomes a flat. 
Ts' this the French method ?—M. M. 

- . A. 1.—Yes. The author has used four 
staves oe because it was easier to make 
pile notation clear in this manner. 

2—yYes, you are correct; but it is not any 
‘particular method except’ that it is the 
common-sense way of doing it. 


Rolled Chord. 

_ Q. How do you play the rolled chord in 

Mee We Bis of May Night, by Palmgren?— 
rs. W. 

‘A, The pane below is to be rolled from 

‘the bottom note to the top note. 


prey the fingering as marked. Notice that 
“the A and B in the risht hand are struck 
with the thumb. The follows afterward ; 
also, notice that this D is played with the 
‘same finger that played. the E on the first 
count. Do not change the pedal on the D but 
hold it down throughout the chord resolution. 


Shall We Abandon the Sol-fa Sylables? 


. I have just finished your “Music in 
the Junior High School.” I am_certainly de- 
‘lighted to find that you really believe junior 
high students can do things. One problem 
_ that bothers me tremendously did not seem 
completely solved in your book. I wish you 
would help me with it. How much syllable 
aod should be done at the junior high 
eve 

I spent so much time trying to make my 
Students like music this past year that we 
practically omitted that phase of the work. 
All the theory I taught in the general music 
class was either definitely linked up with the 
singing and listening at hand or we made a 
me of it. I am not sure now that it was 
ie wise thing to do. I did attempt syllable 
ading, but when I discovered how they 
bored over it and how they disliked it, I 
ve it up. Frankly, I cannot blame any boy 

rebelling at the mention of syllables. th 
€ first place he will never use them unless 
takes up public school music teaching ; 
y are not musical and they a a bit 
0 childish for his new dignity.—V. 

. The trouble with syllables is Pala we 
ch them badly and that children are re- 
aired to read dull music by means of them. 
advocate a moderate amount of ANS 
ading in the general music class: but if 
eed to abandon syllables entirely at nat 
cause of a bad attitude, do not hesitate 
do so. For a fuller discussion of syllables 
their use, I refer you to chapter 16 in 
Music in the Grade Schools.” 


ARY, 1937 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


Karl W. Gehrkens 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


The Two-Measure Slur. 

- In the measures below, from Mac- 
Dowell’s Rigaudon, the octave in the third 
measure has a tie connecting it with the pre- 


ceding measure and it has also a staccato dot. 
Is the octave struck?—J. M. 

A. The octave should not be struck. Mr. 
MacDowell was somewhat careless about his 
markings, but in this instance, he probably 
meant, by the staccato, that the hand should 
be lifted promptly at the end of this beat in 
order to play the octave on the second beat. 


Accents and Grace Notes. 

. 1—In playing the first two measures 
of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, Op. 3, No. 
should the hands be raised very high above 
the keys to get more tone? 

2.—Should the octaves be accented all the 
way to the part marked agitato and the 
chords be very soft? 

3—In the agitato should not the first note 


‘of each triplet be accented? 


4.—How do you play these three measures 
from Liset’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody? 
(Measure 35, 


the tremolo in measure 52, 
M. 52 (A) 


and the ninth measure from the part marked 
Friska.)—Miss M. M. 


M.9- Friska 


A. 1.—No. It is a mistake to think that 
artists raise their hands high for fortissimo 
chords; a few inches is sufficient for these 
opening octaves. 

2.—They should be strong but with good 
tone quality. The chords are soft but not too 
much so. The group of three chords should 
receive more tone than the single chords. 

3.—Yes, it should. 

4.—These grace-notes are a constant bother 
to Etude readers, no doubt because they have 
been told that grace notes should be played 
on the beat. This is often true, but in this 
case it is better to play them before the beat 
as indicated. 

The chord trill in measure 52 is very difficult 
to keep together. Try it as written at B and 
see if it is not much easier. 

* * * 


Tt is a far cry from the style of Bach to 
that of Chopin; and still we are told that 
Chopin practiced Bach’s music assiduously 
before playing in concert. And so it should 
be with every virtuoso or student whether 
he has a leaning to the classical or modern 
music.—Sprig. 


Fara... 


TEACHER'S DIPLOMA 


OM Ce. 3 


BACHELORS DEGREE 


at Home in Your Spare Time! 
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ADVANCED COURSES OFFERED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 

accomplish more in Music qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you are qualified 
to grasp them? 


Your musical knowledge . . your position and income today .. . are 
the result of the training you have given your natural ability. Additional 
training will open up new fields, new opportunities, greater income and 
higher standing in the musical world. 


You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, without 
any interference with your regular work, and at but a fraction of the 
cost in time and money otherwise necessary. 


Authoritative Methods 


Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists throughout 
the world owe their success wholly to the authoritative methods and the 
painstaking guidance of the Master Teachers of the University Extension 
Conservatory, and gladly testify to that fact. We want you to know 
how interesting, how valuable, this training will be to you. We want 
you to be the judge without any risk or obligation whatever on 
your part. 


Free Sample Lessons 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place 
in the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real 
money to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. You will find the 
small cost of our training to be in no sense an expense, but a real in- 
vestment that will pay you big dividends in satisfaction, in culture, 
in standing and in real money. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our 


remarkable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. 


UNIVERSITY 


EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 East 53rd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


as=a-FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.... 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-69 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me Safle sample lessons and full information regarding course 


| have marked with an X below. 


CL] Piano, Normal 
Course for 
Teachers 

(CJ Piano Course for (] History of Music 
Students Choral Conducting 

(J Public School Music [] Clarinet 

(] Harmony OD Violin 


(1 Trumpet 
L] Cornet 
LJ Voice 


(C) Guitar 

CL] Ear Training and 
Sight Singing 

[] Mandolin 

CL] Saxophone 

L] Piano Accordion 

L] Adv. Composition 


How long have you taught Piano? 
Do you u*hold. a Teacher’s Certifi- 


cate?__ Have you studied Harmony?__ 


Would y you u like “bhpy ee id Bachelor of Music? _ 
INaMmioes ie tenn cate scat Mes 


Street No. 


pupils have you now? 


Invest in Sherwood training 


For 40 years Sherwood Music School has been help- 
ing young people to make the most of their musical 
and dramatic talents. Its faculty of one hundred noted 
artist-teachers is skilled in developing professional 
artists. Choose from eighteen inspiring courses pre- 
paring for teaching, radio, concert and opera, church 


work, the theatre and motion pictures. 


Fully accredited instruction. Courses lead to cer- 
tificates, diplomas and degrees in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instruments, Theory, Compasition, 
Band, Orchestra and Choral 
of Teaching Piano and 
Band Instruments, Microphone Technique, Dramatic 
Art, Play Production, Liberal Arts and Dancing. 


Public School Music, 
Conducting, Class Method 


* Student aid and scholarship opportunities for de- 
serving pupils of limited means. Dormitory. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Every 1936 Sherwood graduate 
in Public School Music now 
has a position 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


410 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


7JOTH ANNIVERSARY 


America’s Oldest Independent School Devoted 
Exclusively to Music and Allied Arts 


A complete school of music with courses lead- 
ing to Bachelor and Master degrees. Opera, 
Orchestra, Band, Radio Training, Musicology, 
Dramatie Art, Dancing, Public School Music 
(accredited). 


2650 Highland Aye. Cincinnati, Ohio 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches for Mus. B., Sch. Mus. 
B. degrees, combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 


Distinguished faculty of specialists. Excellent equipment. 
For entrance, high school or equivalent. Dormitories. 
catalog. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 517, Oberlin, Ohio 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Ohe Clebeland nstitute of ()usirc 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


[ 


Second Semester 
begins 
February 15th 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


INSTITUTE OF 


DETRO MUSICAL ART 


Ic, OSE Institutional Member of the 
SCHO SNS EORE National Association of Music 
L OF MU; Schools. 34th year. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages, 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book. . 
Address H. B, MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept.2—52 Putnam Ave:, Detroit, Mich, 


ORO ROR OR ORO RCE 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Taking Up the Study of the Accordion 


(Continued from Page 57) 


The old form of accordion was perhaps 
a purely home instrument, and many looked 
upon it as they would look upon a toy; 
but, through wonderful modern improve- 
ments, the instrument has jumped into an 
entirely different class and is used for solos, 
for an accordion chorus or club, in church, 
in Sunday School, in public schools and in 
orchestras. 

Musicians, who turned up their noses at 
the old fashioned accordion of yesteryear, 
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now find themselves surprised and delighted 
with the facilities of the modern piano 
accordion. Very few of these old school 
musicians have ever had one of these new 
type of accordions in their hands. They 
condemn them as they would an old stage 
coach, whereas the modern accordion is 
just as different from the old ones as an 
airship is from an old time stage coach. 
(Part II of Mr. Donath’s article will 
appear next month.) 


The Magical and Misunderstood 
Art of Reviewing 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of study that Godowsky declared was a 
very potent means of his acquiring a pro- 
digious and perfect technic. 

I use this manner of study with all 
students beyond the fourth grade. There 
is a great philosophic principle underlying 
the requirement of practicing very slowly. 
It compels a conscious knowledge of a 
passage. The subconscious mind often 
works quite well when the player is play- 
ing alone, or for one or two intimate 
friends; but, for a real audience, with per- 
haps two or three unsympathetic strangers 
or acquaintances—ah, that is a horse of a 
different color! No, when one has studied 
a passage in the proper analytical way, 
many times, and three-quarters of the 
time very slowly; and has gotten a con- 
scious knowledge of it; one has taken one 
of the surest ways of avoiding troublesome 
excessive nervousness; and one has gained 
certainty even under trying circumstances. 
Leschetizky, on being reproved for being so 
brutally severe at times with some of his 
pupils, is said to have replied, “I have 
subjected them to a severe discipline and 
hardened them so thoroughly that no rude- 
ness on the part of a hostile or uncultured 
audience can have any hurtful effect on 
them.” 


Knowledge is Power 


OU KNOW, Lord Bacon 

“Knowledge is power!” I said, a few 
paragraphs back, that proper analytical 
study is one of the surest ways of avoid- 
ing troublesome excessive nervousness; 
now let me add that when one is born 
with a nervous disposition (ninety-five per 
cent of genuinely musical people are), one 
never gets wholly rid of it; but, “Laus 
Deus,” one can learn to control and 
minimize its hurtful influence. 

Holy Writ tells us that we cannot ex- 
pect figs from thistles. When I was very 
young I heard from my father of a har- 
rowing example of the result of cursory 
study—of merely playing a difficult piece 
numerous times in quick tempo, both hands 
together. It seems that a certain Mr. X., 
a very talented pianist and organist of 
Troy, New York, was asked to play 
Chopin’s very lovely Ballade in A-flat at 
a concert. He had great facility, was a 
remarkable reader, and was quite aware 
of these showy qualities. So he “prepared” 
for the concert, in the manner already 
mentioned, by merely playing through the 
Ballade many times, both hands together, 
in quick tempo. Everything went like a 
greased dream before the concert; but, 
at the concert, to his dismay the piece 
went to pieces, he became excessively 
nervous, and he scored a distinct failure. 
We would say in the brutal argot of to- 
day, “He got what was coming to him.” 


said, 


Records and Radio 


(Continucd from Page 18) 


10, Nos. 4 and 5, eloquently rendered by 
Viadimir Horowitz (Victor disc 14140) ; 
and an album of Brahms’ piano music ex- 
cellently performed by Wilhelm Bachaus 
(Victor set M-321). In this, his second 
album of Brahms’ piano music, Bachaus 
gives us the sixteen waltzes of Op. 39, 
and five of the composer's most colorful 
intermessi from Op. 116, Op. 117 and 
Op. 119. 

The Paris Instrumental Quintet, made up 
of flute, violin, viola, violoncello and harp, 
is a particularly agreeable chamber organi- 
zation. Last year, Victor brought forward 
a Scarlatti sonata made by them (Discs 
4250-51), which was widely acclaimed for 
its intrinsic beauty, More recently, Co- 


Again, do we not read in Holy Wri 
that a house that is built upon the sand 
is carried away by the floods? It is an 
experience that you must have observ 
many times, that the average pupil, 
asked to begin in the middle of even ai 
only -slightly complex passage or phrase 
(sometimes even with the notes befo 
him), very. frequently becomes sadly co 
fused and has to stop, which only proves 
that that particular phrase, or perhaps | 
the entire piece, was studied with the sub- | 
conscious or “parrot” mind, 4 

The extent of our use of the “subcon= 
scious” mind is really surprising. Here is 
an ordinary example: Ask the average 
man in the street the time of day. He takes | 
out his watch and tells you. Now, if thirty | 
seconds afterwards, someone else asks him | 
the same question, out comes the watch _ 
again! Why is this so? Nineteen out of | 
twenty times it is not because Mr. Man- | 
in-the-street wants to be mathematically, 
meticulously accurate; ah no! It is gen- | 
erally because of the cheap and superficial 
operation of the mind, which we call sub- 
conscious. i. | 

There is another serious side to this 
ineffective, defective style of study, which 
is well worth considering. When one 
studies wrongly, superficially, with the 
subconscious mind, he cannot have under’ 
control the power of expressing adequately 1 
the emotions, the poetical, spiritual elements | 
of a tone-poem. If one is bothered and 
uncertain about the merely material notes, 
how can the soul express itself? One is fet- 
tered, bound, and progresses with the lock- 
step of a chained convict. You think I am ; 
trying to be lurid and_ sensational? Just | 
ask any teacher of ample experience, and | 
he or she will say, “Yes, yes, we have had | 
numberless examples of this wretched, 
faulty style of study among our pupils.” | 
It reminds one of the old, gruesome tale of | 
the farmer’s wife who made bread four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-three 
times, and every time it was sour! l 

Now it is high time to stop preaching | 
and looking on the gloomy side of the 
picture. A very inspiring, helpful and con- 
structive result of thoughtful correct 
analytical study is this: in disciplining the | 
mind with this method of practicing, you | 
are rendering it a much more efficient mind, — 
and. you will find that you can progress 
more rapidly in your other studies, even 
with those that have no relation to the 
fine arts. Therefore, my dear ambitious 
student, join the ranks of those who study | 
as great artists do; get worthwhile results 
from your practice hours; and you will 
find yourself with a real repertory of pieces — 
that are under your control, pieces played 
in a way that will redound to your credit 
and give joy to the listener! 


> I 
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lumbia issued Pierne’s “Variations Libres — 
et Finale,” which the eminent French com= — 
poser especially wrote for this group. ee 
is music of rhythmic and colorful charm 
in a slightly more modern genre. ; 
Georges Thill (Columbia disc 9116M) | 
sings with fine masculine eloquence arias a 
from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride” and 
Cherubini’s “Les Abencérages,” both ex- 
cellent examples of the operatic material — 
of their day—late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury; and Elisabeth Schumann (Victor — 
disc 1764), sings some lesser known lieder, 
Schumann’s Lorelei and Stdndchen, and q 
Schubert’s An die Nachtigall and Liebhaber 
in allen Gestalten. These are most desir- — 
able vocal releases. 
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onchial Problems. 
. I enjoy reading the voice problems and 
wers. I am twenty-one years old, and said 
have a small, sweet mezzosoprano voice. 
ve studied voice four years with an excel- 
t teacher, and have done lots of solo work. 
y voice gets husky and throat tires with 
hour’s singing. Have had bronchial trouble 
the last year and a half, which the doctor 
d is caused by singing. iT always was told 
at singing was good for the lungs. Am 
dered not to sing. Can singing harm the 
gs in any way? If so, please Bee 


‘A. Under ordinary circumstances correct 
ging is good for the lungs. The compara- 
yely “deep” breathing and well supported 
hest position involved result in a more 
opmplete inflation of the lungs, and this is 
elpful to the general health. ‘Bronchial 
ouble” is usually understood to mean a 
re or less inflamed condition of the mucous 
mbrane which lines the throat and bron- 
hial tubes like an “inner skin.’’ There may 
be one or more causes for this condition. 
Jorrect singing is not one of them. It is 
sible to sing too loudly; too high, too low, 
or too long, causing fatigue of throat and 
ngs. We feel inclined to trust the judgment 
your medical man, who can give you a 
orough examination, and should be able to 
liscover the real origin of your difficulty. 


Types of Humming. 
| Q. I greatly appreciate your articles in 
tHE Hrupey concerning various voice problems. 
Whenever a chorus produces a humming com- 
osition, the humming is usually through 
the nose, and naturally not much of a tone 
can be produced in this way. Would it not 
‘be better if humming be done with slightly 
parted lips, so that the tone sensation is felt 
on the lips, at the same time imagining the 
letter M. The tone would be better and 
‘stronger; and naturally, various shadings 
could be better effected. Kindly advise me. If 
there are any books that treat on this sub- 
ject please refer me to them.—T. §. 
_ A, Closed mouth humming is the usual 
Head and gives a particular type of sound. 
Humming with the mouth very slightly open 
, gives an entirely different type of sound. The 
singer must choose between them. In either 
case it is of great importance that there be 
no stiffening of the muscle under the jaw, 
Tunning from the point of the chin back to 
the wall of the throat; otherwise there will 
be interference with the freedom and quality 
‘of the voice. We have not come upon a book 
‘treating in detail of various forms of ‘“hum- 
ming.” You would probably find some things 
‘regarding the subject of interest to you in 
the following works: “The Rightly Produced 
Voice,” by E. Davidson Palmer; “A Treatise 
‘on Singing and Speaking,” by Luigi Parisotti. 


YTenor Problems. 
: I am a tenor, taking voice culture under 
a competent teacher. Nevertheless I want your 
advice, and ask for: £ 5 
1.—Exercises to improve my breathing, to 
give me more lung capacity, and to add depth, 
strength and volume to my voice. As a child 
I sang in a small choir high soprano. I thought 
my voice never would change. In the last year 
‘if has all changed. My teacher tells me I sing 
enor. : 
 2—Do you think twenty-three too old to 
start to study for the profession? 
_ 3—What types of tenor voice are there? 
_ 4—Do you think I aim at the impossible 
when I say I hope some day to sing at the 
Metropolitan? : 
5.—My range of voice is CO below High 0 
to A above High C. What type of tenor am I? 
 6.—How long do you think I should sing 
pee elpes and scales before I try classical 
songs 
 %.—Would it be good to alternate them? 
_ 8.—My voice is very light and fine, and 
when I speak it sounds very low (soft?) and 
_high pitched. Friends say I speak “feminishly,” 
which is embarrassing to me. Could I overcome 
this? Can you suggest methods or exercises 
ee gow increase the depth and tone of my 
voice 2 
; 9.—Please suggest several songs of high 
quality, suitable for my range of voice. 
 10.—Kindly tell me how to overcome 
‘nasal’ tones, or singing words through the 
nose, giving them a nasal ee tise R. 
_ A, 1,—See “The Art of Singing,” by Wm. 
Shakespeare, to be had from publishers of 
Tun Erupe. 
' 2.—Rather. You will have to work very hard 
catch up with men who have just as fine 
ts as yourself, and began serious study at 
y nineteen years of age. 
3 .—In a general way, we speak of the High 
ric” tenor; next lower, the “Heroic,” or 
ramatic”’ tenor, or the “Tenor Robusto.” 
hen there is the “low” or just average tenor. 
4.—Aim as high as you like, but remember 
t the Metropolitan Opera Company is no 
hool for young singers. It demands extraordi- 
ary voices, with plenty of “carrying power,” 
and singers who can “get across the foot- 
ghts” on a big stage and to a large audience 
a capacious auditorium. Remember also that 
e are literally hundreds of talented young 
ealists in this country who are “aiming” 
the Metropolitan; so that you will have 
ce competition. Are you a good musician ; 
you phrase musically ; can ie play your 
accompaniments ; can you sing in Italian 
ch and German, as well as in English? 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Before you could think of an appearance upon 
the Metropolitan stage, you must have done 
a great deal of successful singing in public. 
Can you act? You cannot expect (no matter 
how many years of “vocal lessons” you may 
have had) to go straight from the studio to 
the Metropolitan. We do not know what are 
the possibilities of your voice. Only a more or 
less exhaustive personal interview would give 
us a clue to them; but from your statement 
we think you have a voice which would come 
in well for the first tenor part of a professional 
male quartet. There is always a demand for 
such a voice, provided its owner knows well 
how to sing. 

5.—See answers to previous questions. 

6. At the least, until you can sing with an 
even scale throughout your range, shade well, 
and color your tones artistically for the pur- 
poses of expression, and pronounce so as to be 
understood. The “Classics” make great de- 
mands upon the vocal skill and musicianship of 
the singer. 

7.— After you have secured an even compass 
of good tones of about a twelfth, alternate ex- 
ercises with carefully chosen songs which do 
not ask too much in the way of compass, power, 
and expression. 

8—Your voice may yet broaden somewhat, 
naturally, as you continue vocal study upon 
a right basis. Cultivate speaking with a 
broader tone, but beware, decidedly, of trying 
to force your voice in any way. Have you 
conferred with your teacher on all these 
points? The Shakespeare book has plenty of 
work for you in all needed directions. 

9.—According to your letter, your range is 
as follows: 


oe 


To accommodate the range you mention, all 
songs would have to be transposed. (Have 
you described your voice correctly ?) What you 
have given would be most unusual, even for 
a female voice. You doubtless really meant an 
octave lower than the pitches given, when 
reading from the treble staff, while the male 
voice would in truth sound another octave 


lower. Until carefully investigated, the ear 
is often ‘tricked’? in this matter. Below are 


a few songs for lyric tenor, which you might 
look at. The publishers of TH® ETUDE can get 
them for you. Order in highest key. 

Piu. di cesti, by A. Lotti; Premier Danse 
(The First Dance), in A minor, by J. Massenet ; 
Le Violette, in B-flat, by A. Scarlatti; Bird 
of Love Divine, in A-flat, by Haydn Wood; 
The Windflower, in A-flat, by Werner Josten. 

10.—Learn to sing ‘‘on the breath,” with a 
loose tongue and free jaw. When singing, will 
a sensation as though the tone on the vowel 
formed itself up behind the upper front teeth. 


Wind Instruments and Singers. 

Q. -For some time I have followed the de- 
partment of Voice Questions in THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine and have noted a great deal 
of well given advice, but no situation similar 
to my own. I sing bass in choirs; have a long 
range ; and one teacher “raved” over my voice. 
On occasion I have been “run in” as a tenor. 
I also play wind instruments in the band, 
particularly the slide trombone. I expect to 
have to keep on doing both. Will the continued 
use of the slide trombone have any permanent 
effect upon my voice?—h, L. I. 

As you no doubt are aware, the prob- 
lem you set is more or less an individual one ; 
because not all players of an instrument of 
the “brass” section use all the parts of th 
body particularly involved in exactly the 
same manner. As, for instance, in regard to 
breathing. However, as the intelligent man 
your letter shows you to be, you will under- 
stand our approach to the subject from the 
vocal side. What are the fundamental re- 
quirements for good singing? (1) A body 
which, throughout all the divisions of the 
yocal instrument, is free from rigidity. (2) 
The power so to control the outgoing singing 
breath as to be able to compel the tone to 
sound, on every pitch and degree of power, to 
the lowest possible breath pressure. 

The singer who raises his collar bones to in- 
hale is always in danger of contracting the 
sound-tube, and pushing the breath against 
the tone generators—the vocal cords—thus 
interfering with their normal, automatic ac- 
tion. Combined diaphragmatic and rib breath- 
ing is indicated for the singer, with a sup- 
plemental abdominal action. The freedom and 
flexibility of tongue, jaw and lips, is especially 
required for singing. 

Now if you, as a trombone player, use the 
parts involved in such a manner as to make 
it difficult for you to have them free, and acting 
normally when you come to sing, then the 
answer to your question must be obvious. 


“One way in which I preserve the voice 
is, I never smoke. I believe this pernicious 
habit shortens the life of a voice at least 
ten years or more.”—Tito ScCHIPA. 
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the anxious ambition of every piano 
The pupil was told 
Teachers are striving 
but by an economy 


without winecessary exaggerations.’—Arthur Schnabel. 


Brahms the Selfless Musician 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 


Wuere shall one find biography more 
delightfully retailed than in “The Un- 
known Brahms,” a volume from the pen 
of Robert Haven Schauffler, in language 
which scintillates from cover to cover. We 
present his rehearsal of Brahms’ flippant 
attitude towards his own works. 

“As a rule Brahms mentioned his music 
only when protected by the brazen shield 
or irony. In September, 1885, Kalbeck 
called, and could not hide his curiosity as 
to what the summer had brought forth. 

““You evidently want to know,’ said the 
master, ‘if I’ve been careless about compo- 
sition. . . . Once more I’ve only chucked 
together one of those sets of waltzes and 
polkas. If you’re: absolutely set on hear- 
ing it, I'll play you the thing’ 

“I went (wrote Kalbeck) to open the 
piano, ‘No,’ he parried, ‘don’t do that. The 
business is not quite so simple. Nazy must 
help.” He meant Ignaz Briill and a second 
piano. Now I grasped the fact that he was 
speaking of a large piece for orchestra, prob- 


Arpeggio Drill 
By Annette M. Lingelbach 


In Book One of “Czerny’s Selected 
Studies,” Number 47 offers the following 
arpeggio pattern of eight notes which may 
be developed into-a drill for speed, smooth- 
ness, and beautiful tones, 
daily in the various scales. This arpeggio 
pattern also trains the mind to think 
quickly and accurately and to play acci- 
dentals, whose smooth execution is so 


Chopin’s ‘‘Berceuse, Op. 57” 


(Continued from page 22) 


performed as legato as possible and in a 
flowing manner, but with the utmost tran- 
quillity and repose, the rhythm of the trip- 
lets coming out distinctly under the flow 
of the melody above them. This flowing 
figure continues until measure 43, where 
it. culminates in a long descending passage 
introducing a sequence of trills, all four 
of which should be attacked with gentle 
accents. The third trill, on the first beat 
of measure 44, should be mezzoforte, and 
the graceful ornamentation in triplets 
which arises from it should sink into piano, 
whilst again the trill on the fourth beat of 
measure 44 must be messoforte, and the 
subsequent ornamentation, piano. 

In measure’45 there commences a long 
series of triplets in thirty-second notes, 
which should start rather deliberately and 
proceed faster towards the middle of the 
measure and then slow down again as the 
end of the measure is reached. This long 
passage in measure 45 must be played very 
lightly and freely, the distance between the 
notes in the triplets being managed with 
continuous oscillation of the wrist. The 
succeeding measure 46, repeats the same 
triplet passage, only in pianissimo, which 
brings us to measure 47 and 48, where the 
melodic sixteenth notes on the fourth, fifth 
and sixth beats of both these measures 
must be brought out. 

After a little ritardando in measure 49, 
and a return to tempo in measure 50, the 
music flows on till at the end of measure 
52 it slows down again a little on the last 
sixteenth note triplet of the measure, where 
each note of the triplet, E-flat, B-flat and 
C, must be stressed. 

In measure 53 the beginning note of each 
of the first three sixteenth note triplets, 
namely, B-flat, D-flat and F, must be 
brought out; and in measure 54 the notes 


by playing it ~ 


: 
ably a symphony, but was careful not to 
inquire further, for I seemed to notice that 
he already regretted having come out with 
so much. . 

“This ‘set of waltzes and polkas’ turned 
out to be the ‘E minor Symphony!’ The! - 
same year Brahms made another statement, 
considerably less fantastic, about a part 
of his mighty work. A journalist named ~ 
Grosser had published a surmise that! 
Brahms had been inspired to write the! 
passacaglia finale by Thorwaldsen’s frieze 
of Alexander’s procession in the Villa Car-| 
lotta on Lake Como. Now Brahms, as a 
wise man and a true musician, had no cor-) 
dial liking for the hybrid called program: 
music. 

““For heaven’s sake (he wrote to Sim-/ 
rock), Grosser’s Procession of Alexander) 
hasn’t mounted to your head and Klinger’ S 
has it? That would be an atrocious piece | 
of stupidity; and to register my horror | 
thereat, I now content my self by loudly 
crying ‘Ha!’” 


| 


i 


essential to swift and brilliant playing. 


of the first triplet, E-flat, D-flat and octave | 
D-flat, should be lingered on, and the effect 
of a portamento be given between the D- 
flat and the octave D-flat, like such an | 
interval would be played by a stringed | 
instrument. 


Measure 55 is piano in tone, but the 
sound must be melodious and very colorful, 
and continue so all through measures 56 
and 57, whilst each time the note C-flat 
occurs in these measures it should be em- 
phasized slightly. The tone sinks to pianis- 
simo at the end of measure 57, and remains 
so for the first beat of measure 58; but 
then a crescendo should arise, returning to 
meszopiano in the beginning of measure 59. 

When measure 61 is reached, there 
should be a little ritardando; and gentle 
pressure should be made on the first six- 
teenth notes of the second, fourth and sixth 
beats of this measure (in fact, they can be 
held on as though they were of the value 
of quarter notes), and on the second and 
fourth beats of measure 62, as also on the 
last six sixteenth notes in this measure. 
The accompaniment in the bass should 
linger a little in measure 63, thus definitely 
slowing down the tempo, and when the 
end of measure 65 is reached, the hands 
should be taken right off the keyboard as 
though a breath were being taken, and then 
at measure 66 the music starts again piano 
but sonorous. 

The final chords in measures 69, and 70, 
must be played piano, but distinct in out- 
line, the top notes in the right hand, E-flat_ 
and D, being emphasized. The endeavor 
should be to give these chords a kind of 
quiet impressiveness, assembling as it were 
into them an epitome of all that has gone 
before: the Berceuse has worked its charm; _ 
the world slumbers. 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—January 1957 


| All of the Forthcoming Publications 
“> in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
|~ Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
|. ing. These Works are in the Course of 
- Preparation., The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 


RTH YEAR AT THE PIANO—WILLIAMS...... $0.50 
RIcHTER’s KINDERGARTEN CLass BooK— 
BE tithe shia Ae EME CE eo aa digesta keg decelnnee -30 
fy First Sonc BookK—For LitTLeE PIANISTS 
MECEPELO DR? 6 a cecaye foreseen Rt Seria, cee cscs ckesecveses save Be) 


NOSCRIPT BOOK FOR BEGINNERS—JONAS....  .40 


ESSER'S CONCERT MarcH ALBUM FOR OR- 
_ CHESTRA—ParTS, EACH -20 


IANO ACCOMPANIMENT 40 


ESSER’S TWO-STAFF ORGAN BOOK ..............5 40 
REATIONAL ALBUM FOR DUET PLAYERS 


PeePTANO, FOUR) HANDS! ccccceseecencsecte scessecesseeee <5 
EA ALBUM, THE—PIANO SOLO COLLECTION.... .30 
RD YEAR AT THE PIANO—WHILLIAMG............ -50 
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LvE NEGRO SPIRITUALS—MEN’s VoIcES— 
RR RI SS estore Sco 0i8S Coser caper ate ee 15 
wo-VoIcE INVENTIONS—PIANO—BACH- 
WMMPISOISOND ...:cc.s8ci20.-00rt-seenaes separ |!) 


UNG PEOPLE’S CHOIR BooK—S. A. B. ........ 25 


ba ; 
: The Cover For This Month 
s eS “Start the New Year 


With Music” is a 
thought to which 
every parent well 
might give considera- 
tion, so therefore THE 
Erupe Music Maca- 
ZINE has devoted this 
first-issue-of-the-year 
cover to a_ pictorial 
conception of the hap- 
piness of the family 
group enjoying a mu- 
; sical instrument. 

Alert music teachers should urge the pro- 
*prietors of the news stands and music stores 
in their communities to give prominent dis- 
«play to this cover of Tur Erupr because every 
parent started thinking about music in the 
vhome through seeing such a picture is that 
much nearer to making arrangements with a 
music teacher for a son’s or daughter’s in- 


- It is even possible that this picture might 
“Suggest the purchase of a piano by some par- 
ents who as yet have not included an instru- 
;ment in their home investment. 

. H. Armstrong Roberts, the Philadelphia 
_ photographer, took the picture of this happy 
home group and we were inspired to adapt 
‘it to a cover of Tue Erune for this January 
1937 issue, to give those in the music teaching 
‘profession something of an opportunity- 
creating poster as it is displayed throughout 
he country. 

The piano salesman could want nothing 
_ better than to have this picture to show to 
‘parents who do not as yet have a piano in 
héir home, and the music teacher will find 
that this happy family scene, when viewed 
by’ parents, will do more to bring them to a 
ecision to start a child in their home on 
sic lessons than could be done by other 
ersuasive efforts. 


¥ 
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Education 


ntelligent individuals in any branch of lit- 
ire, the arts or sciences, realize that the 
e acquiring of the technique of their craft 


ked success. A knowledge of the history 
eir profession, its traditions, and some- 
about those who have assisted in its 
opment, is most beneficial. 

musician, teacher, student or per- 


«tv Publisher's Monthly 


_A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —* 


pupils for a summer course. 


former, should have in his library a good his- 
tory, such as the Standard History of Music, 
Cooke ($1.50), or A Complete History of 
Music, Baltzell ($2.25), frequently reading 
chapters to refresh the memory on matters 
musical. 

The history of any “live” art is constantly 
in the making, therefore Tos Erupe Historical 
Musical. Portrait Series is especially valuable 
with its up-to-the-minute presentation of the 
likenesses and biographies of those who have 
made noteworthy contributions to the art. 
Turn to the page in this issue where it appears 
and note the all-inclusiveness of the listings. 
Piccinni, Gluck’s rival; Peabody, founder of 
a great music school; Frieda Peycke, well- 
known composer and dramatic reader; Philipp, 
noted pedagogical authority; and Piatigorsky, 
outstanding contemporary cellist. 

So this series has progressed since the first 
instalment in February 1932; so it will pro- 
ceed until there has been included every promi- 
nent, figure in music, past and present, of 
whom a likeness can be obtained. Many 
readers have saved all issues of Tue Erupr 
in which the series has appeared. Those who 
do not possess the series in its entirety may 
obtain missing pages at the nominal price 
of 5 cents each, as additional copies of the 
page are printed as it appears in the magazine. 


Twelve Negro Spirituals 


Arranged for Men’s Voices 


By F. A. Clark 


Conceived in the days of the race’s greatest 
tribulation, inspired by a deep religious fervor, 
the negro spiritual grips the emotions as does 
no other type of native folk song. Each spir- 
itual is a pure melody that sprung from the 
heart of its creators. Each is built on an in- 
fectious rhythm, with a suggestion of the 
syncopation so characteristic of the race. 

It is indeed remarkable how these simple 
melodies lend themselves to attractive har- 
monization, the singers themselves frequently 
improvising pleasing chord effects beyond the 


icicles 


and 


CRoses 


@ The icicles are here now, 
houses and the branches of the evergreens. Winter seems a 
permanent thing at this moment, but we all know that six 
months from now our gardens will be abloom with roses. 
Just as the roses are certain to come, so is the June 
students’ recital season. Teachers everywhere have found 
that there is nothing superior to the recital as a means of 
expanding one’s classes. Of course, recitals at any time of 
the year are valuable, but June is the climax month of the 
spring season, and custom makes this the best month for 
recitals. More than this, interest is thus kept up to the end 
of the season and often the June recital is a means of enlisting 


The immediate point is, that it is not a day too soon to 
begin to pick out fresh and interesting pieces, which with 
the standard numbers, will go to make up your June pro- 
grams. Write us your needs and let us help you. We have 
just received a series of programs from one of the leading 
teachers of Mexico who gave a student recital every day for 
two weeks. Many teachers in America are now giving a week 
of recitals in June, so that no pupil will be slighted. 


garlanding the eaves of’ the . 


ken of the music theorist. In this group of 
twelve spirituals Mr. Clark has endeavored 
to set down texts and tunes as he heard them 
when a youth, in the family circle, or at the 
homes of relatives. The arrangements for 
men’s voices are ideal in their close harmony. 

While the editors and our mechanical de- 
partment. are engaged in preparing this work 
for publication, orders may be placed for 
single copies at the special advance price, 15 
cents, postpaid. 


My First Song Book 


Familiar Songs in Very Easy 
Arrangements for Piano 


By Ada Richter 


Young pianists are quite happy when they 
can play familiar songs and hymns which they 
like to sing and in which others who happen 
to be present are likely to join in singing. Be- 
cause it has been found that practical, easy- 
to-play arrangements of such numbers are 
particularly helpful to beginning pianists, Mrs. 
Ada Richter has arranged about forty of them 
in such a clever fashion as to prove effective 
to hear, give some support to the melody, and 
yet stay within the playing range of first 
year pianists. Some are made so easy that 
within about six weeks after a start at the 
keyboard, the average youngster could at- 
tempt their playing succesfully. 

In the numbers selected for this collection 
are vocal melodies which are familiar in 
church, in school, in celebration of holiday 
seasons, and in the home, or elsewhere, where 
familiar old ballads are enjoyed. This, it will 
be seen, gives a nice variety to the collection. 

We can almost predict that some fathers, 
whose musical education never got beyond 
picking out the melody of My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee with one finger, are likely to seize 
opportunities to try their skill at using both 
hands and all fingers in rendering some of 
these worth while easy arrangements. 

Single copies of this book may be-ordered 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Next, Comes Easter 

A thought in the 
mind of many an alert 
choirmaster, even as the 
strains of Christmas 
\\ music are fading away, 
Sas the appreciative 
: words of friendly par- 
ishoners for the successful’ program are still 
ringing in his ears. Just as adequate prepara- 
tion helped “make” the Christmas prograrn, 
so the early selection of material, the regular- 
ity of rehearsals, will contribute largely to 
the success of the coming program for the 
greatest: festival of the church year, Easter. 
_ Some choirs, volunteer organizations, mostly 
in the large cities, find difficulty in mustering 
their full membership at Christmas music re- 
hearsals, largely because of the demands of ° 
business. But practically all are fully manned 
for the Easter rehearsals. This permits the 
preparation and presentation of a cantata, or 
of an ambitious Easter “service of song.” 

Selection now, means an early start on the 
work of preparation. We give here a selected 
list of appropriate cantatas, not only for 
Easter Sunday, but also for Holy Week and 
the Lenten season. Ask for any of them “on 
approval”: 


EASTER CANTATAS 
Mixed Voices 

From Death Unto Life, by R. M. Stults 

Time, 30 minutes Price, 60 cents 
Everlasting Life, by Mrs. R. R. Forman 

Time, 45 minutes Price, 60 cents 
Messiah Victorious, by Wm. G. Hammond 

Time, 30 minutes Price, 75 cents 
He Lives, the King of Kings, by Anna Priscilla 

Risher 

Time, 20 minutes Price, 50 cents 
Victory Divine, by J. Christopher Marks 

Time, 1 hour Price, $1.00 
King of Glory, by R. S. Morrison 

Time, 40 minutes 
Rabboni, by Benjamin Loveland 

Time, 40 minutes Price, 75 cents 
The Glory of the Resurrection, by Chas. Gilbert 

Spross 

Time, 85 minutes 
Life Eternal, by Norwood Dale 

Time, 30 minutes 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 75 cents 


Price, 60 cents 
Treble Voices—2 Part 
The Dawn, by William Baines 
Time, 20 minutes 
Immortality, by R. M. Stults 
Time, 35 minutes Price, 60 cents 
LENTEN AND HOLY WEEK CANTATAS 
Mixed Voices 
Calvary, by Ernest H. Sheppard 
Time, 30 minutes Price, 60 cents 
Christ’s Words from the Cross, by Mrs. R. R. 
Forman 
Time, 20 minutes Price, 40 cents 
The Message from the Cross, by Will C. 
Macfarlane 
Time, 30 minutes Price, 75 cents 
Last Words of Christ, by Chas. Gilbert Spross 
Time, 45 minutes Price, 75 cents 
Seven Last Words of Christ, by Th. Dubois 
Time, 1 hour Price, $1.00 
Penitence, Pardon and Peace, by J. H. Maunder 
Time, 35 minutes Price, 75 cents 
Stabat Mater, by G. Rossini 
Time, 75 minutes 
Crucifixion, by J. Stainer 
Time, 1 hour Price, 75 cents 
An 8-page folder, giving a complete list of 
Easter Music—cantatas, anthems, solos, organ 
numbers, etc., may be had FREE for the 
asking. Just write to THEopore Presser Co. 


and ask for Folder P-1. 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 75 cents 


Recreational Album for Duet 
Players 


For the Piano 


Music publishers know that those who en- 
joy playing piano duets like to have at hand 
volumes containing a well-selected assortment 
of sight-reading material. Music club members 
use piano duet numbers to give variety to the 
program, and teachers find them invaluable 
for pupils’ recitals. 

The piano-four hands selections in this new 
book are compositions and arrangements in 
modern style and all are within the playing 
capabilities of pianists able to handle third 
and fourth grade music. 

While the book is in preparation for pub- 
lication copies may be ordered at the special 
introductory price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Ada Richter’s Kindergarten 
Oo 


Class Book 
A Piano Approach for Little Tots 

Tueopore Presser Co. is 
pleased to announce the 
forthcoming publication of 
one of the most unusual 
and interesting methods for 
kindergarten piano classes 
that has yet come to light. 
The author has had a long 
and successful experience 
teaching the youngest be- 
ginner, and her numerous 
popular teaching pieces for 
piano attest to her knowledge of what the 
child likes to do and can do easily. 

This method is written for the child from 
four to six years of age. Psychologists call 
this period the “age of dramatization.” During 
these receptive years, the child lives in a world 
of make-believe, often assuming the part of 
some other person or animal. Experts say that 
this dramatic tendency begins in the third 
year and reaches the climax before the seventh 
year. The author has made use of this valuable 
tendency by weaving the entire method around 
the story of Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
considered the best-loved story of childhood. 
The tale is augmented somewhat by the in- 
clusion of incidents in the every-day life of 
the bears, a birthday party for the baby bear, 
and the celebration of each holiday as it comes 
along. This is an important feature, for chil- 
dren love holidays. At the end of the book 
there is a little operetta which is planned for 
use as a spring recital program. 

The material of this course is properly very 
simple. Few technical terms are used. The 
book does not progress beyond the five finger 
position and no fingering is marked, so that 
the*child will be encouraged to read the note 
and not find it by the fingering. The child 
does not learn time values or “counting” until 
Lesson 15, the rhythm of the preceding les- 
sons being taught by rote. The development 
is so gradual, and so interesting, that the child 
does not feel he is having a music lesson. 

“Busy work” plays an important role in the 
book. It gives those children who are not re- 
ceiving individual attention from the teacher 
something to do and provides rest periods for 
the times when strict concentration is not re- 
quired. With this in mind, each lesson has 
been planned with accompanying “busy work,” 
which may consist of writing notes, copying 
music, or coloring the attractive illustrations 
in the book. 

There is a big opportunity in the kinder- 
garten piano class idea, and this book provides 
the answer to the plea of many mothers who 
ask of teachers, “Have you a class for my 
youngest child? I don’t want him to have 
much work to do, but I would like to have 
him start music before he goes to school.” 
Order your copy now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Third Year at the Piano 


Fourth Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams 

We had hoped to be able to announce in 
this issue the publication of the first of these 
instruction books, but while it will probably 
be ready shortly after the first of the year, 
the special advance offer price on both vol- 
umes will continue this month. 

Most teachers are familiar with Mr, Wil- 
liams’ work and the advance sale of Third 
Year at the Piano and Fourth Year at the 
Piano has been most gratifying. There is still 
time to order your copies at the introductory 
price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 


Presser’s Concert March Album 
for Orchestra 


Owing to the immense amount of work 
entailed in proof-reading, printing and binding 
the twenty-five books that contain the com- 
plete instrumentation of this sterling com- 
pilation, it has been deemed advisable at this 
writing, mid-November, not to count on its 
being ready for advance subscribers by the 
time this issue of Tae Erune is delivered. 

Therefore, the special advance of publica- 
tion offer price will remain in force during 
January—20 cents postpaid for each Orchestra 
Part, 40 cents for the Piano Accompaniment. 
The sale of this book will be limited to the 
U.S. A. and its Possessions. 

As a guide to ordering we list the following 
instrumentation: Solo Violin (ad lib.) First 
Violin, Violin Obbligato A, Violin Obbligato 
B, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, 
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Oboe, First B-flat Clarinet, Second B-flat 
Clarinet, Bassoon, E-flat Alto Saxophone, B- 
flat Tenor Saxophone, First B-flat Trumpet, 
Second and Third B-flat Trumpets, First and 
Second Trombones (Bass Clef) or Baritones, 
First and Second Trombones (Treble Clef) 
or Baritones, First and Second Horns in F, 
First and Second E-flat Horns, Tuba, Drums, 
Tympani and Piano (Conductor’s Score). 


Two-Voice Inventions 


Three-Voice Inventions 
(Bach-Busoni) 


English Translation by Lois and Guy Maier 


Ferruccio Busoni’s greatest 
contribution to the Bach In- 
ventions is his attempt to 
awaken in the performer an 
understanding of the essential 
spirit of this music. He set 
himself the task of making 
more generally comprehensible 

ae the subtle meaning and well- 
thought-out plan of these works of Bach, 
which often have been considered to serve 
only as dry technical material. 

The principal features of the Busoni editing 
are: 

1. A lucid presentation of the musical 
text throughout, particularly in regard 
to correctness, execution of embellish- 
ments, ete. 

Choice of suitable fingering. 
Indications of tempo. 

Expression marks, intended to serve as 
a guide to a correct conception of Bach’s 
style. 

Foot-notes containing suggestions for 
attacking problems of piano technique 
and comments on interpretation. 

The English version of the original German 
text has been made by Lois and Guy Maier. 
Mr. Maier is a distinguished pianist and edu- 
cator, a member of the piano faculty of the 
University of Michigan, and is considered an 
able authority on Bach. 

Copies of these two separate 
volumes, 7'wo-V oice Inventions 
and Three-Voice Inventions, 
may be ordered in advance 4 
of publication at the cash 
price of 30 cents each, post- 
paid. The sale of these books 
will be limited to the U. S. A. 
and its Possessions. 


Pee. 


Sr 


Young People’s Choir Book 
(S. A. B.) 


The final selection of the material for this 
enthusiastically awaited book for Intermediate 
Choirs has been completed. A good proportion 
of new and original compositions, such as In 
Pastures Green by Bixby and Oh, How Lovely 
by Baines, together with new arrangements 
of. standard and successful sacred works, as- 
sure a wide variety of useful numbers for the 
service of worship. 

The choir group for which this book is 
planned may be made up of singers drawn 
from high school choral organizations. The 
soprano and alto parts are. within a com- 
fortable range for the student voice. The part 
for the young men is prepared for those whosé 
voices are not sufficiently developed to sing 
the usual tenor and bass ranges and is written 
so that it may be sung by both tenors and 
basses. 

Until the book is released, the publishers 
are accepting orders for single copies at the 
reasonable advance of publication’ price, 25 
cents, postpaid. The sale of this book will be 
limited to the U.S. A. and its Possessions. 


Pianoscript Book for Beginners 
By Alberto Jonas 

The author of this book 
has proved, by results: ob- 
tained with pupils, that he 
is one of the foremost living 
piano pedagogs. He has 
trained pupils in all stages 
of piano playing, from the 
very beginnings to the at- 
tainment of virtuoso success. 
The individual care and sys- 
tematic procedures given his 
pupils have been of vital 
Importance in his teaching. 

Previously, Senor Jonas made available one 
of the means utilized by him for taking care 
of important phases of study with advanced 
students. This was through his Pianoseript 
Book ($1.50). Now comes his Pianoscript 
Book for Beginners. This latter book not only 


presents in printed form a preservation of 
many things which the good teacher would 
stress in lessons to the pupil, but it also pro- 
vides pages ruled with staves for the writing 
of special exercises. There also are blank pages 
for keeping various lesson notes. 

The book is indexed for keeping things in 
such a systematized form as to be convenient 
for reference. The great worth of this book, 
which keeps the pupil from forgetting or over- 
looking important details in early instructions, 
also may be of considerable service to those 
who, later in the teaching profession, wish to 
apply to their pupils some of the things which 
the teachers themselves found helpful in their 
first lesson stages. 

Place your order now for a single copy of 
this new work at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Sea Album 


Piano Solo Collection 

Albums containing 
piano pieces of a 
descriptive character 
seem to be in great 
demand. Witness the 
success of the Around 
the Year with Music 
series, Among the 
Birds, Going through 

: the Zoo, and others. 
This is especially the case with books of piano 
music ranging around grade 2 and progressing 
into the early stages of grade 3. 

Unquestionably, most of these successful 
books are given to pupils as recreation mate- 
rial, but there are any number of teachers 
who are glad to use the pieces in such books 
for pupils’ recitals. Sometimes a bit of dialog 
is written to lead into the rendition of each 
of a dozen or so piecés and thus form a con- 
tinuity, entertaining alike to performers and 
audiences. 

Our editors are planning this book par- 
ticularly for recital purposes, including pieces 
with imagination-exciting titles, yet of such 
fine musical content as to make them really 
worth-while for the public appearances of 
student performers. We hope soon to be able 
to announce the titles of some of the individual 
pieces which cover such subjects as The Ocean 
Spray, The Surf, Pirates, Phantom Ships, Jolly 
Tars, etc. 

During the period 
that this book is in 
course of preparation 
an opportunity is af- 
forded teachers, and 
others interested in 
obtaining copies, to 
order them at the 
special advance of 
publication cash price, 
30 cents, postpaid. 


Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book 


With Registration Prepared Especially 
for the Small. Organ 


The church organist, requiring for use at 
all times preludes, postludes, interludes and 
offertories, is always glad to add to his library 
a volume of appropriate selections. This is 
well proven by the advance sale of this volume. 

The ‘average collection of organ music 
usually contains. some numbers that can be 
played effectively only on organs with three 
or more manuals. Thus, such books are un- 
satisfactory for the organist whose instru- 
ment has but two manuals and a limited 
registration. 

Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book will con- 
tain a fine lot of church music that will sound 
well on small organs and yet is of sufficient 
importance for performance on more fully 
equipped instruments. It will prove a veritable 
boon for the beginning organist, especially a 
pianist called upon short notice to take an 
organ position and who is not accustomed 
to reading music from three staves. Inci- 
dentally the Sunday school or church pianist 
will find good use for it, as the notes for the 
pedals. are printed on the same staff as the 
bass clef and may be played by the left hand. 

Copies of this book may be ordered now at 
the special advance of publication cash price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication Offers 
Withdrawn 


With the advent of the New Year we place 
on the market two of the works that for sev- 
eral months past have been included in the 
special offers listed and described in this Pub- 

(Continued on page 65) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


World of Music 


(Continued from page 4) 


THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
of Berlin began its series of concerts with a 
program under the baton of Carl Schuricht, 
and with Alfred Cortot as soloist in the 
“Concerto in C major” of Beethoven. 

nid —} 

F, FLAXINGTON HARKER, English 
born composer and organist of long Amer- 
ican residence, died on October 23rd, at 
Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Harker had been 


organist of All Saints Church, Biltmore, 


North Carolina; at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Richmond; was connected with 
the University of Richmond; was for ten 


years dean of the Virginia Chapter of the ) 
American Guild of Organists; and his com- 


positions have been widely known and -used, — 


| 


many of them appearing in the catalogues | i 


of the publishers of Tare Erunpr, 
¢ D 


“L’AIGLON,” an opera by Arthur Honeg- 
ger, based on the Rostand play made famous é 


by the divine Sarah Bernhardt, is reported 


to be in preparation for production at the 
Monte Carlo Opera House. 


g dD 


COMPETITIONS 


A CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE of five 
hundred doilars is offered for a string quar- 
tet to have its world premiére at the Festival 
of Pan-American Chamber Music to be held~ 
at Mexico City in July, 1937. Details..may 
be had from Hubert Herring, Director, Com- 
mittee of Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. ae 
<¢ D 


A CHORAL DRAMA PRIZE of five hun- 
dred dollars is offered by the American 
Choral and Festival Alliance, for a work in 
this form by an American citizen, Entries 
close April 1, 1937; and full particulars may | 
be had from Rudolph Ganz, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

*<¢——_____——_—__ 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR AWARDS 
for young pianists, violinists and vocalists ; 
with additional prizes of five hundred dollars 
for the two best opera voices; are offered 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
in connection with its 1937 Biennial Conven- 
tion. For particulars as to entry, write Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine, President, 1112 
Third Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota. 

“¢—_____________p. 

LAKE PLACID CLUB PRIZES, amount- 
ing to Fifteen Hundred Dollars, are offered F 
for chamber and choral compositions. The 
closing date for choral entries is February 
15, 1937; and for chamber works, March 
20, 1937. Further particulars may be had 
from George Carroll, Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, New York. 

@ D> 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS, native oF 
naturalized, may enter compositions for organ, 
piano, voice, violin, viola, violoncello, string 
quartet, or any combination of these instru- 
ments, and for a cappella chorus, to be per- 
formed at the “Festival of American Music,” 
of May, 1937, by the Westminster Choir 
School. Entries close January 1, 1937. In- 
quiries may be addressed and scores sent to 
Roy Harris, Director of Festival of American 
Music, Westminster Choir School, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

<¢——_—____________ 5, 


THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New York offers a prize 
of One Thousand Dollars for an orchestral 
composition ranging from twenty minutes 
to full symphonic length, and a second prize 
of Five Hundred Dollars for an overture, 
suite or symphonic poem not longer than ten 
to twenty minutes. Entry blanks and full 
information may be had by writing to the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 113 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

a a? 


ANTHEM CONTEST: One Thousand 
Dollars are offered in Twelve Prizes ranging 
from Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars to Fifty 
Dollars each, for unpublished anthems. En- 
tries close February 1, 1937, and full infor- 
mation may be had by addressing the Lorenz 
Publishing Company, Third and Madison 
Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 
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vance of Publication Offers 
(Continued ) 

er’s Monthly Letter. Copies of these books 

e mailed promptly to advance subscribers 

he sane prices at which they have been 
d are now withdrawn. Copies of either, 
oth, may be had for examination. 
inty Rhythmic Pantomimes, from the 
Gaynor Song Books, with descriptions 
illustrations by Dorothy Gaynor Blake, 
long-awaited volume that we know will 
the music folk for whom it is intended. 
enhance the value of the Songs of the 
orld volumes for all those who now 
m, and should prove of inestimable 
to kindergarten and primary grade 
hers, as well as to piano instructors of 
hool students. Price, $1.25 
7 the Big Top, an album of circus 
for the piano, is one of those collections 
ic for which Taroporr Pressmr Co. is 
famous. The material it contains is 
-creating, it gives first and second year 
pupils excellent recreation pieces, it has 
study value, and, as the basic material 
the annual students’ recital program, it 
unsurpassed. There should be little difficulty 
ranging a most attractive recital program 
this material. Price, 60 cents 


if The Mountain Climber’s 
Equipment 

There are some very 
essential things in the 
way of equipment re- 
quired by those who 
) attempt to seek to ne- 
f gotiate successfully the 

scaling of a mountain 
{ peak. Many who have 
# set out without creepers 
/ attached to their shoes 
have been forced to stop; 
n and some even have 
into oblivion. The life-saving creepers 
r sure footing represent only one item of 
quipment. arm clothing, gloves, snow 
oggles, a rope, and a tool for cutting steps 
Iso play a part in helping the mountain 
limber move upward. 
The music publication which moves into 
epeated printings likewise must possess more 
han one detail of equipment. Melodic appeal, 
sustaining interest, a musicianly worth, and 
ther things are requisite. It is because active 
ausic workers have a need for being ac- 
ainted with such publications that space 
ere each month is given to listing publications 
vhich in the past thirty days have come up 
or new printings. A single copy of any of 
hese may be procured for examination. 


| SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
lat. No. 


Title and Composer Grade Price 
8412 Cheer Up! (With Words)— 
’ Howe wicks Been ae oe $0.25 
6209 Indian Medicine Man—Richter. 114 25 

173 Jolly Blacksmith—Harris ..... -25 

592 Donna e Mobile. From Rigoletto 

|. —Verdi-Greenwal -25 
4331 Witches—Ketterer 35 
4817 On Tiptoe—Ketterer .. -30 
4973 Valsette—Kerr 2 25 
0061 The Full Moon, Op. 63, No. 3— 
| Mana-Zucca ..... Do GAR 74 enti) 
9637 Pride of the Regiment, Op. 143 
\ TOMUMONE -. Jvececcs SAG Wy 30 
4903 Bird Calls—Wright ........... % 25 
6205 Country Gardens (Morris 
f. Dance)—Felton .........6.. 2% -25 
0653 The White Moth—Ware ...... 2% 40 
0¢66 The Gypsy Child—Paldi ....... 21% 35 
8900 Dream of Yesterday—Preston 3 35 
0111 Stars and Stripes Forever— 

March—Sousa ...........++. 3 -50 
4584 On the Lake—Williams ...... - 8% 40 
7931 Quartet, From Rigoletto— 
~ Verdi-Engelmann ........... 25 
8425 Our Invincible Nation (Grand 
. Triumphal March)—W. Rolfe 5 -50 
2502 The Arkansas Traveller— 
j MeDondlds 2c aiaidi« tetwib sca 6 -50 
3801 Rose Blanche (Valse de Salon) 

b —Wachs .....2... Peiety.. fe. 553 50 
5825 Dark Eyes—Peery ............ 5 -50 
5936 The Flight of the Bumble Bee— 

; Rimsky-Korsakov—Felton ... 5 -40 
, SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUETS 

2140 Garlands of Roses (With Words) 

oo Spaulding 3, sims Nake 2 $0.25 


. _. PIANO INSTRUCTORS 
seginner’s Book (School for the Piano. Vol. 
Me EP ESEON fs oa ine st oie sins e sev eeeee ee eGl.00 


PIANO STUDIES 
ected Studies (Vol. 1). Czerny-Liebling. .$1.00 
y Pieces in All Major and Minor Keys. 
—Koelling 
55 Melodious 
chanism (Music Mastery Series)—_ 
ASDWGOIED acts pte e Pitan 8a) «iv da vine 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
andard Second Grade Recreations...... -$0.75 
5 tml Piano Boban cots tnsiwoy «see 50 


_ PIANO DUET COLLECTIONS 
alding ..c+u..-204+-+ $0.76 


-60 


, We Two—Spaul 


te Thee 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 


80019 Rachem (Mercy) (High) — Mana- 
OETA ae PORES See a a a 
804385 Heaven Is 
Speaks 


VOCAL STUDIES 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell........... $1.00 


SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN 
26284 Sabbath Sunrise—Sawyer 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
10192 Great Is the Lord and Marvelous— 


HO Meyer erat ts fo: x sc.s dyna ec didies} Saw $0.15 
10508 Come unto Me—Burleigh ........... -10 
10883 More Love to Thee—Wolcott........ Aly 
10886 All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 

RRPMCE EE ete rors. < rele ccs ests ce ue 12 
10981 Just as I Am—Stults................ 10 
20378 O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go— 

[DENOTED A tet oOo ea aC eee eee 12 
20881 The Angels’ Song—Wagner-Hanna.. .15 
21039 Heaven Is My Home—Sypeaks ........ nie 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
138 Come to the Gay Feast of Song— 
$0 


ICRC MMR RN tac) 52 <Yal'e- 8493380 shes 8 mL, 
15567 My Lark, My Love—Liecurance...... -08 
20468 Brave and True. From  Aida— 

VAG SEIS! I eee a 
21072 Love’s Demand—Penn-Garland...... 12 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
10900 Come unto Me, Ye Weary (2 parts) — 


UNA DOSE oo Seg ae -10 
21175 Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (3 parts)— 
SCE CMC EIEN nies s,s 2 <n/aieieso, vim aieiaiare -08 
85130 If with All Your Hearts (3 parts)— 
Mendelssohn-Werthner .........+++ 12 
85186 Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door 
(Spiritual) (3 parts)—Dett....... -20 
OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20071 About Katy (2 parts)—Wilson...... $0.10 
20486 Sleepy Hollow Tune (3 parts)— a 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 


20223 Jesus, Meek and Gentle—Protheroe. .$0.10 
85177 God Is Love—Franz-Hawley 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20332 Good Night, Good Night, Beloved— 


eraaeepeter. wie c aie tieere Tulare 4 d+ vcs $0.08 
35277 Danny Deever (Chorus Parts)— 

MO ROSU IE Ma trahienas cia aisles ewleras) sacle se -08 
35308 The Green Cathedral—Hahn-Huntley .15 


OCTAVO—SCHOOL CHORUSES 
20319 The River Nile (S.A.B.)—Gest...... 
20366 On the Sea (2 parts)—Morrison. 
20410 The Chimes (2 parts)—Gest........ 
20747 Look to Your Banners (2 parts)— 


Meyerbeer-Felton .......-.-22+0-+5 -08 
20832 Pickaninny Sandman (S.A.B.)—Tal- 
CS ae) VERE TOM SA EO Sa ee ee Ea 
21179 Comes the Dawning, From Andante, 
Fifth Symphony (S.A.B.) Beeth- 
CUEAGEOD SUNOO to CORAL OO OOOO 12 
OPERETTAS 
Crimson Eyebrows (Mixed)—Dodge........ $1.00 


From the Yellowstone (Mixed)—Lieurance .15 


SECULAR CANTATA 


Mon-Dah-Min (Treble Voices, 8 parts)— 


Bliss $0.60 


CHURCH MUSIC COLLECTION 
Anthem Offering 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTORS 


Class Violin Instructor (Book 1)—Students’ 
Book—Hathaway-Butler ....-.-.0.+0005- $0.75 

Ensemble Method for the Violin—Lehrer... 

Rob Roy Peery’s Very First Violin Book— 
Fiddling for Fun 1 


VIOLIN STUDIES 
50 Selected Studies in the First Position— 
Hees EL Ts Ae oes 3s ee ee $1.00 
VIOLIN AND PIANO COLLECTION 
Album of Favorite First Position Pieces....$1.00 
VIOLONCELLO 
Student’s First Cello Album............++.- $1.00 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Grieg (Child’s Own Book of Great Hea 


cians )—Tapper é 
Musical Playlets for Young Folks—Cooke... .60 


BAND 
84007 King Cotton March—Sousa.......... $0.75 
240389 The Fairest of the Fair March— 


Sousa 


A Binder for Your 1936 
Etudes 


To regular subscribers of Taz Erupe Music 
Maeazing, who wish to bind the twelve 1936 
issues, we make the following special offer: 

The price of this first class binder, that 
holds just twelve numbers, is $2.25. It is 
finished in a fine blue silk buckram, stamped 
in gold “Tue Erups.” If you will send your 
renewal for the year 1937, at once, we will 
make you a combination offer of this fine 
binder and a year’s subscription for $3.25; 
$2.00 to pay for the renewal, the additional 
$1.25 covering actual cost of the binder. Here’s 
an opportunity to have all of your 1936 
Erupes bound in easily accessible form. You 
will not regret this investment. 


Ce) (2) 
Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 
A FAVORITE give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
COMPOSER favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 
is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 

ig} 2) 


CHARLES E. OVERHOLT 


When a man can write an attractive 
solo composition which pupils of piano 
playing find agreeable to practice, bene- 
ficial to the development of their technic 
and musicianship, and a good vehicle for 
providing musical entertainment, he has 
put something worth while into the lives 
of others. 

Charles E. Overholt has not endeavored 
to be a prolific composer, but he has pro- 
duced, in his limited number of composi- 
tions, some very satisfying numbers. 
His grandfather was a physician. His 
father took up the music profession despite par- 
ental objections. His mother, also taught piano 
before her marriage, and so it is easy to under- 
stand wnen the family moved to Chicago how 
Charles E. Overholt and his two sisters were pro- 
vided with a musical education at the Chicago 
Musical College, studying under such teachers as 
Hugo Herman, Alexander Sebald, and Hugo Kort- 
schak, in violin; Felix Borowski in composition ; 
and Harold B. Maryott in harmony; with Walter 
Knupfer in piano. Within a year the name of 
Charles E. Overholt was up as a winner in 
scholarships in every department in which he was 
studying. After graduating from the College in 
1910 he served on the faculty of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 

In 1911 he married a young lady who also had 
been a student at Chicago Musical College. Mrs. 
Overholt plays piano, flute and all the woodwind 
instruments. 

Mr. Overholt returned to Chicago for a faculty 
position with the Chicago Musical College, teach- 
ing violin. He also did some private teaching in 


Chicago before locating in Burlington, 
Iowa. Then came several years of ab- 
sence from music activities because of 
the war. He saw service in France, ris- 
ing from private to a sergeant, and then 
at Samur, France, received his com- 
mission as lieutenant. 

After the war Mr. and Mrs. Overholt 
taught in Rushville, Illinois, where Mr. 
Overholt had entered the piano business. 
Large classes of pupils and their suc- 
cesses in school music and college scho.ar- 
_Ship contests not only made music teach- 
ing again of paramount interest but also led 
the Overholts to become affiliated with the public 
school system in Rushville. 

After eight or nine years in Rushville, several 
years originally intended for rest purposes at 
Summerville, Missouri, were occupied with music 
teaching in conjunction with the publie schools 
there. Similar work with schools in Birch Tree, 
Missouri followed. Here again the Overholt pupils 
and trained groups attracted attention, winning 
five out of six of the first ratings given in a 
Contest in which they participated. Mr. Overholt 
now is the music supervisor of Butler, Missouri. 
Despite a heavy schedule of work in the Butler 
Public Schools he finds some time to satisfy his 
love for composing, a love which he confesses to 
having had since early childhood. 

Mr. Overholt is familiar with all the instru- 
ments of the band and orchestra and can play 
each one of them. His major instrument is the 
violin and he also is very proficient on the piano 
and cello. The piano is the instrument of his 
leisure. 


Compositions of Charles E. Overholt 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
26314 Autumn in Barcelona ........- 4 0.50 24667 March of the Goblins .......... 2 -40 
26096 Crape Myrtle .<.......-...+.5 31% 40 25119 Parade of the Robins ......... 2% 35 
26144 Hallowe’en Frolics ............ 3 340" “2620TSPoinsettiay Ba: «2 sa eeee eee 81, .40 
25085 The Humming Bird ........... 214 -40 24905 Pond Lillies. Valse Lente .... 3 40 
94158 Indian Dance’... .cieeceecnse 25 -24159 Red Bird March wie... sss sms 2 25 
26095 In a Chinese Garden ........- 2 -25 24562 Regimental Parade. March.... 24% -40 
PIPE ORGAN 
DASE TG lle mNePe eI ets azo lelalctafase'o.vie-clels eihrerouW aime oiale sic. sic" eels bie hiaie o.0'e a°s 010.0 « 0 eleletans omeieeiets earn 3 40 
RHYTHM ORCHESTRA 
Dib Sar Fed) PsiPs MATCH. 5 <.\s/0 sie een eieier ty vince ye nas 50 


Etude Combined With Other 
High Class Publications 


You are fond of good magazines. Tue ErupE 
has made arrangements with many other high 
class publications whereby one or more maga- 
zines, including THe Erupr, may be purchased 
at a substantial saving in price. Some use 
Christmas gift money to pay for a year’s 
subscription to Tue Erupe and also add a 
fine periodical or two to their reading matter. 

Send post card for catalog showing special 
combinations of leading magazines with Tue 
Erupe or tell us which additional magazine 
you wish and we will make a special price 
quotation on the combination. 


Caution! Swindlers Are About 
Again! 

This is another warning to our musical 
friends to beware of strangers offering THE 
Erupe Music MaGazine at a cut price. Crooks 
often will offer Tue Erupr at any price they 
feel they can collect, and then pocket the 
money. Pay no money to strangers unless you 
are convinced of their responsibility, or are 
willing to assume the risk. ErupE. repre- 
sentatives carry the official receipt of the 
Treopore Presser Co., publishers of Tur 
Erupr Music Macazine. Help us to protect 
you from swindlers. 


Change of Address 


We again remind our subscribers that when 
changing an address, we should be advised at 
least four weeks in advance, giving both old 
and new addresses. Wrappers for mailing are 
printed very much in advance of the publica- 
tion date so that prompt notification should 
be given us to prevent copies from going 
astray. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—P leas antly 


— Take Subscriptions for — 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


— Write for particulars — 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. | PHILADELPHIA: PA. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


p—Your Pupils Will Be 
Helped by These Text 


Books ————————"u=— 


THESE WORKS ARE FOUND IN 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARIES OF 
LEADING MUSIC EDUCATORS 
EVERYWHERE 


—_— 


STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC—By Jas. Francis Cooke 
Cloth Bound—Profusely Illustrated—$1.50 


A real treat to use as a text book in 
class or club study. The chapters facili- 
tate the arrangement of lessons and make 
it easy to give examples of various com- 
posers’ works, etc., in elaborating upon 
the basic facts given. 


HARMONY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS—By P. W. Orem 
Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 


Supplies a superb foundation for fu- 
ture musicianship. Its exposition of the 
fundamentals of harmony is given in a 
clear, concise, colloquial manner. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC—By P. W. Orem 
Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 


Those who have studied the author’s 
“Harmony Book for Beginners,’’ or any 
other course in the elements of har- 
mony, can be given no better guide than 
this book for going on to actual com- 
position of music. 


OF ee 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Toboggan Ride 
By Gladys Hutchinson 


Four friends went tobogganing one day, 
and their names were Grace, Bill, Doris, 
and Frank. 

Now, suppose we take their initials, G, 
B, D, F, and build a chord with them, 


oRis— 


We find that we have a seventh chord 
with the root, G. 

Now each time these friends ‘coasted 
down the hill they changed places so that 
each could have a turn sitting in front. So 
let us change the positions of the notes in 


the chord to correspond to their positions 


on the toboggan. 


This gives us the same chord each time, 
but the notes in the chord change places, 


just like the tobogganers. Play these po- 
sitions on your piano in various keys, and 
see if you can do it without one single 
mistake. 


Beethoven's Days 


BEETHOVEN said that “every day we spend 
without learning something is a day lost.” 
How many days do you think Beethoven 
would consider YOU had lost? And, ac- 
cording to Beethoven’s method of. calcu- 
lating, how many more days do you intend 
to lose? See if you can add it up to zero. 


January Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
occur this month. 

CHRISTIAN SINDING was born in Nor- 
way, January 11, 1856. His Rustle of 
Spring used to be very popular with Junior 
pianists. 

STEPHEN Foster died in New York, 
January 13, 1864. He is known all over 
the world for his simple, appealing mel- 
odies: Old Black Joe, Old Folks at Home, 
My Old Kentucky Home, and many others. 
How many of his songs do you know? 

Epwarp MaAcDowe tt died in New York 
on January 23, 1908. He is considered one 
of America’s greatest composers; and 
nearly every pianist plays his To a Wild 
Rose. 

Mozart was born in Salzburg, Austria, 
on January 27, 1756. Try to learn one-more 
Mozart composition this month. 

Verpt died in Italy, January 27, 1901. 
He is one of Italy’s greatest opera com- 
posers; and you can hear the arias from 
his operas recorded on Victor records and 
Columbia records, as sung by the world’s 
best singers. 

SCHUBERT was born in Germany on Jan- 
uary 31, 1797. Try to hear his Unfinished 
Symphony again this month. It has been 
recorded by the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
Victor records, Nos. 6663 to 6665, or 7050 
to 7052. 
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The Little Whittler 


By Mayme L. Peterson 


the streets were crowded with gay 

revelers. Three Italian lads came stroll- 
ing along toward the Duomo, but they 
were not in holiday attire, nor were they 
taking any part in the merriment of the 
gay crowds. 

“Hurry, Salvator,” urged the tallest lad, 
“this is the last night and people will be 
generous with their gold, and we can easily 
get twenty lire before the fun is over.” 

“You are right, Giulio. You play, and I 
will sing. Come on Tonio, you may. come 
with us. Of course, you can neither sing 
nor play, and it will be too dark for you 
to whittle, but you can watch the crowds. 
It is a pity you can do nothing but whittle. 
Whittling never brings you anything.” 

Antonio’s eyes filled with tears as he 
glanced down at thé small wooden: sword 
in his hand. Yes, he could make things out 
of wood, but he could neither sing nor 
play like his friends. All he could do was 
to whittle. 

As the three boys reached the crowded 
piazza Giulio took his violin out of its 
case and began to play an Italian folk 
song. Then the voice of Salvator blended 
sweetly with the tones of his brother’s 
violin, and many stopped to listen and to 
drop coins into the singer’s hand. 

Antonio, sitting quietly on the cathedral 
steps, noticed a man mingling with the 
crowds but taking no part in the fun. 
Presently the man came and stood -near 
the young musicians, listening to their 
music. 

“That is a beautiful song, my young 
friend,” he said to Salvator. “Would you 
mind singing it again? 

Then in response to_ the stranger's - re- 
quest Salvator’s lutelike voice rang out 


ig WAS carnival week in Cremona, and 


once more, 


When the ballad was finished the man 
dropped a coin into the singer’s hand and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“A gold piece! A gold piece!” exclaimed 
Salvator. 

“Small wonder,” answered Giulio. “That 
was the great Amati. Well could he afford 
to give us gold.” 

“Who is the great Amati?” 
tonio, who had been un- 
noticed by the stranger. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Giulio, 
“Tonio knows about knives 


asked An- 


and wood, and how to whittle, but nothing 
about music. Amati is the greatest violin 
maker in all Italy.” 

Salvator and Giulio were so elated over 
the gold piece that they decided to go 
home, and Antonio trudged along with 
them. When they came to the river bridge 
Antonio left them and went on to his 
own home and crept into bed. 

But he could not sleep for thinking of 
the great Amati. Right here in his own 
city, with knives and wood this man made 
wonderful violins! 

The next morning Antonio was up by 
dawn. He took some things that he had 
whittled and started out to find the great 
violin maker. This was an easy task, for 
Amati was well known in Cremona. 

Soon Antonio stood at the master’s door, 
but a servant answered his knock and 
scolded him for disturbing the household 
so early. A little later Antonio again 
rattled the big brass knocker and the 
master himself opened the door. 


Antonius Stradruarius Cremonenfis 


Faciebat Anno 7 rg 


Original mark in Stradivarius Violins 


? 


“Good morning, sir,” said Antonio. “I 
cut these things out with my knife. Do 
you think I could learn to make violins?” 

The master smiled kindly at the small 
boy. “Tell me your name lad,” he said. 

“Antonio Stradivarius. Oh, sir, I can 
neither sing nor play; but I do want to 
learn to make violins.” 

“Well, my boy, you shall- have the 
chance to try,” ‘said Amati “as he invited 
Antonio into the house. 

From that day on, and for many years, 
teacher and pupil worked tirelessly to- 
gether; and when at last Amati died, An- 
tonio, then grown to manhood, took the 
great master’s place and~carried on the 
wonderful ‘art of violin making. 

Salvator and Giulio played and sang their 
way into thé hearts of all Cremona, but 
Antonio Stradivarius, the little whittler, 

with ‘patience. and persistence and 
with a noble purpose in his heart, 
became the greatest violin maker 
the world has ever known. 


VILLAGE OF CREMONA, ITALY, TODAY 


222?Who Knows??? 


1. What is the difference between a note,’ 

a tone and a key? ; 
When was Mozart born? 
What is a string quartet? 
: wibes was Haydn’s given name? 


WR wh 


major scale? 
. What does pesante mean? 
. What instrument is this? 


SOY 


8. What is the relative minor of G-f 
major scale? 
9. From what country does the bagpipe 
come? ; 
10. What was the nationality of Dyotak? 
(Answers on next page) i 


Stock-Taking 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


ALL pay Friday it snowed, and Robe 
was delighted. “Skiing will be great t 
morrow, Dad. Do you think we can go out 
and try it?” asked Bob, excitedly. Gi 

“I think so, son,” answered his father. 
“Stop at the office about one o'clock. ] 
might be a little late, because we will be 
taking stock.” 

Saturday was a beautiful day, and when 


body very busy, and bustling around. “Al 
most finished,” called his father. “Just 
few more shelves and boxes to look oye 
while we are taking stock. You see, to ¢ 
a true value of our year’s work we must 
check up on everything. Yes indeed, stock 
taking is necessary before any business can 
begin a successful new year.” | 

“I suppose that is what Miss Brown 
meant when she told me to make a critical 
review of my music,” remarked Bob. “Sh \ 
said I could make better New Year Resolu- — 
tions if I knew where I stood. So I wi 
just check up on a few things while I an 
waiting for you to finish your work, Da 
Don’t hurry.” 

So Bob took out his pencil and pape 
and wrote: 


SCALES—Need more practice in 1937. 
EXERCISES—Fairly good. 
ARPEGGIOS—Same class as scales. 
PIECES—Good. Would have been ex- 
cellent if scales had been better. 
ATTENTION during practice — Gen- 
erally good. 
EFFORT during practice—Good, but not | 
one hundred per cent. , 
AMBITION—Unsteady. 


“How does it stand?” asked his father, 
coming toward him. “Well, stocktaking i 
quite a job,” answered Bob. 

“Here is a good slogan for you for 1937, 
Bob: 

Good, better, best, 

Never let it rest, 

Till your good is better. 
And your better, best.” 
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Thing 
By Grace E. Hall 


une is such a funny thing! 
made of neither reeds nor string: 
qas no fragrance, color, form; 
is not cold, it is not warm; 
t dies at once, when it is sung, 
id yet lives on in old and young, 
life give to it only when 
y sound its pleasing notes again. 
ives forever in the mind 
“hat loves its beauty; strangers find 
t in their bosoms, unaware, 
a all its loveliness, and there 
s kinship in it, when folks sing: 
‘tune is such a funny thing! 


The Symphony 
Family Game 
e. By “Albertha Stoyer 


_ To play this lively music game you will 
aeed four small cardboard squares for every 
player. 

) Divide the players into four sections and 
to the first group give cards with names 
ot the stringed instruments; to the second 
group give those with names of the wood- 
wind; to the third group give cards marked 
with names of the brasses; and to the fourth 
group give cards with the names of per- 
cussion instruments. 

Seat the players in a large circle on the 
floor, and place a small basket in the center 
of the circle. Let each player try to throw 
his or her card into the basket. The group 
which gets the most cards in the basket 
wins. 

As the children probably will know, there 
are four families of instruments in the sym- 
phony orchestra; and, to help in marking 
your cards, these are listed below. 

STRINGS: violin, viola, violoncello, and 
contra-bass. WOOD-WINDS: flute, pic- 
colo, oboe, clarinets, English horn, and 
bassoon. BRASSES: French horns, trum- 
pets, cornets, trombones and tuba. PER- 
CUSSION: drums, cymbals, triangle, bells, 
gongs, tambourine, castanet, and xylophone. 


a 
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Drar JUNIOR ETUDE: 

_ When I first started to take music lessons 
TI was sure I would like them, and I do. 

We have a music club and I am the secre- 
‘tary. We meet once a month. I like the re- 
citals and rhythm band, and sometimes I 
compose melodies. One day when I was feel- 
ing happy I composed one and called it 
eine because it is very quick and 

appy. 
From your friend, 
BwaTrich Barrip (Age 10), 
Ontario. 


Dear JUNIOR ErupE: 

We have organized the ‘“Gerasi Mandolin 
Club,” consisting of mandolins, guitars and 
banjos. There are twenty-four members be- 
tween the ages of nine and sixteen. Our 
teacher’s violin pupils entertain us with solos 
at our meetings. 

We pay five cents a meeting for dues, and 
every six months we decide what to do with 
the money. 

From your friend, 
RutH JAcHE (Age 13), 
New Hampshire. 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER PUZZLE: 
SOAP Fee 
4 Beal Chad Beal S, 
BtiesnA 
PaaS Yi 


Prize WINNERS FOR OCTOBER 
bee PUZZLE: 
Class A, Paula Bretz (Age 14), Georgia. 
Class B, Paul Keuter (Age 11), Mis- 
souri. 
_ Class C, Hadassah L. Binder (Age 9), 
New York. 
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Marjory Learns Her Scales 
By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


You suoutp have heard Marjory play 
her scales of F-sharp and D-flat (or rather, 
trying to play them). Her ear kept. telling 
her they were not correct. 

“Well, well,” said a voice. “And you 
think the scale of F-sharp is difficult, do 
you? You just play all the black keys and 
the white ones that lie at each side of the 
group of three black ones.” 

Marjory saw that she had a new teacher. 
“Now this key, and this,’ continued the 
new teacher, pointing to B and E-sharp, 
“lie next to the group of three black keys. 
They are the only white keys in this scale, 
and when you play them with all the black 
keys, you have your scale.” 

Marjory tried, and found it worked per- 
fectly. “‘Why,” she cried in delight, “you 
are a good teacher. And would you be so 
kind as to show me the scale of D-flat, 
too?” 

“Easy,” said the new teacher, “or C- 


sharp, if you like.” 

“Oh,” answered Marjory, “seven sharps 
to find!” 

“But that is easy, just as easy as your 
scale of C. Play that for me.” 

Marjory could almost have played that 
in her sleep, she thought—all on white 
keys! 

“Now C-sharp is just as simple. You 
just raise every tone by one _ half-step. 
anya oats” 

Marjory played. Not a difficult scale, at 
all, she thought. 

“But now, what 
asked. 

“Oh, D-flat? Well, just play that C-sharp 
scale again and change its letter names,” 
explained the new teacher. 

Marjory was hard at work on her scales 
when her mother came into the room. They 
did sound very much improved, but no one 
ever knew that a little elf had helped her. 


about D-flat?’ she 


ANSwerRS TO WHO KNows 


1. A note is a tone symbol written on a 
staff; a tone is a musical sound of 
definite pitch; a key is a lever which 
pushes the hammer against the string 
to produce tone. A key is also the 
group of tones in a certain tonality, 
or scale. 

2. Mozart was born in 1756. 

3. A string quartet is a composition, usu- 
ally in classical sonata form, to be 
played by a first and second violin, 
a viola and a violoncello. The term 
also is used to designate this group 


of instruments. 

. Haydn’s given name was Franz Josef. 

. E-sharp is the third degree in the scale 

of C-sharp major. 

6. Pesante means heavy, or with much 

tone. 

A trumpet. 

. E-flat minor is the relative of G-flat 

major. 

9. The bagpipe comes from Scotland, 
though it is found also in other coun- 
tries. 

10. Dvorak was Bohemian. 


np 
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Letter Box 


Dar JUNIOR BTuvDeE: 

This is my own idea on memory work, and 
I have thought it all out without help and 
it works very well for me. 

Make a small chart, draw a line across 
the top and write under it the name of the 
piece and the composer. Play the piece from 
memory every day and if you make a lot of 
mistakes put an X on the chart: if you make 
only one or two put a circle, and if you play 
it without any mistake put a star. At the 


end of the week see how many stars you 
have. ‘ . 
Then the next week do it with another 


piece, and keep them all rotating in order. 
From your friend, 
CAROLYN HOLMES, 
Massachusetts. 
N. B.—Carolyn forgot to give her age, but 
as the idea is a good one, her letter is 
printed. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR 
OcTOBER PUZZLES: 


Catherine Hajdu, William Petterson, Ruth 
Hajdu, Edith Grady, Faith Irish, Leora Reb- 
bein, Anna Louise Hanish, Ruth Salzberg, 
Fannie Mink, Betsy Reed, Annabell Way, 
Marhilde D’Orsay, Olive Frank, Gloria Rem- 
stead, Dorothy Thomas, Sydney Jenkens, 
Ernest Butterfield, Dorris Windsor. 


Diagonal Puzzle 
By E. Mendes 


THE DIAGONALS, reading down from left 
to right, will give the name of a musical 
instrument 


2 

3 ne 

4 * 
Slee eee 


A fruit; 2, An insect; 3, A vegetable; 
4, A country; 5, A flower; 6, A bird. 


1 


? 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR 
OctToBeR Essays: 
Najla Chakour, Rachel Timmerman, Dorothy 


Lee Gaulein, Lily King, Catherine Hajdu, 
Belle Binkorn, Elizabeth Fenander, Emma 
Vera Mittermaier, Stella Anderson, Sera 
Foster Coble, Flo A. Curran, Marion Bates, 
Connie MacDowell, Helen Perkins Jacobs, 
Florence Mendahl, Nanette Ericson, Olive 


Updike, Jack Monton. 


DO-RE-MI MUSIC GANG, COATESVILLE, PA. 


Junior Etude Contest 


THE JUNIOR ETUDE will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest criginal stories or essays, and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under the age of sixteen 
may compete, whether a subscriber or not, 
and whether belonging to any Junior Club 
or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen years 
of age; Class B, eleven to under fourteen; 
Class C, under eleven years. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Great music.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words and must be received at: the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by January 
eighteenth, 1937. Names of winners and 
their contributions will appear in the April 
issue. 


Rules 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on the upper left hand corner of 
your paper, and put your address on upper 
right hand corner. If your contribution 
takes more than one sheet of paper do this 
on each sheet. Write on one side of paper 
only. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any One copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 
have a preliminary contest and send in no 
more than two contributions in each class. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 


School Music 
(Prize Winner) 


Music is becoming more important than ever 
in schools. Some of us are just beginning to 
realize the beauty of music. How are we to 
learn the rudiments of music? Every one can 
not have private lessons, so what should be 
done to teach children to appreciate and love 
music? The answer is, music in the schools. 

How many children, or even adults, know 
who Bach, Mozart or Chopin, was? How will 
they ever know what these composers have 
done for music? The majority of children will 
remain unaware that these men existed, un- 
less we have music in our schools. 

My school has about six hundred and fifty 
pupils, and we have two glee clubs and three 
bands. I think all schools should have music, 
and I sincerely hope that some day they will. 

MILpRED HESTON (Age 14), Class A, 
Florida. 


School Music 
(Prize Winner) 


Some one has said, “The heights by great 
men reached and kept, were not attained by 


sudden flight; but they, while their com- 
panions slept, were toiling upward in the 


night.” 

The teachers of school music have a great 
opportunity before them, for spreading the 
gospel of music throughout the land. This 
will not be attained by sudden flight, but 
through long years of patience and effort. 
The end will be a musical America. 

School music offers us an opportunity to get 
away from the ordinary things of life. When 
we understand great music we are lifted cut 
of ourselves into another world of beauty and 
idealism. 

I value school music chiefly for its effect 
on character. May every boy and girl in our 
land have an opportunity to have school mu- 
sic. Let us have a land of ‘singing faces.” 
BerTHA DoRRIS GRIFFIS (Age 12), Class B, 

South Carolina. 


School Music 


(Prize Winner) 


The importance of music in all grades is 
increasing steadily. Already school choirs have 
gained a high standard and school bands have 
shown themselves to be of great value in pro- 
moting team work and musical ability. Schools 
all over the world are realizing the importance 
of music, Festivals encourage competition in 
and outside of school. 

I love to listen to school choirs, and I love 
to be in one myself. Our teacher is so kind 
that we have come to look upon her class as 
a special pleasure. We have won several cer- 
tificates and one silver shield, and hope to 
win another. We all work very hard; but that 
is half the joy of success, and success is our 
standard flag. ’ : 

BARBARA Bruce (Age 10), Class C, 
: British Columbia. 
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| Letters from Etude 
| Friends 


Nothing to Play 
To Tue Erupe: 

Some time ago, while conferring with 
the mother of one of my young pupils, she 
expressed satisfaction with the progress 
being made, but said that she is frequently 
annoyed and embarrassed because, when 
she has guests, and asks her daughter to 
play something for their entertainment, she 
so often replies, “I have nothing that I 
can play well enough. My new study and 
composition are not yet finished.” 

“Only,” the mother continued, “if I hap- 
pen to make the request immediately after 
one of your studio recitals, does she have 
anything ready. Otherwise she has forgot- 
ten the old pieces, and has not finished the 
new ones” , 

It was by no means the first time that 
such a perfectly justified complaint had 
been made to me, and this, in spite of the 
fact that I had repeatedly told all of my 
pupils about the ease with which a memo- 
rized piece can be kept “in repertory” by 
simply playing it through once. a day fer 
a few weeks, then every second day, and 
finally several times a week. : 

Children, of all ages, are very apt to be 
“tired” of even the most attractive. and 
well liked piece; after having- worked hard 
to memorize it, and, unless systematically 
encouraged, will, in most instances drop it 
completely as soon as it is finished. 

Every teacher, with whom I have talked 
on the subject, has. admitted having the 
same difficulty, so I decided that some 
special incentive would have to be planned 
to induce all the children to keep compo- 
sitions ready for immediate use. 

Finally I announced a contest for each 
of four groups, members of each group 
being about equally advanced. : 

Dates were set, about two months ahead, 
for recitals, and the pupil in each group 
who had the greatest number of pages 
memorized, would receive a small prize. — 

Any pupil who wished, might, as part 
of his work, review pieces which had been 
played before, unless they were “too easy” 
to be counted. (This, of course, was just 
what I wanted.) 

Each pupil had a card with his name at 
the top. As each number was learned, or 
reviewed, and memorized, it was added to 
a list on this card. 

On the evening of the recital contest 
each of these cards was handed to someone 
in thé audience, ‘who selected one compo- 
sition from the list. The pupil whose name 
was on the card played the composition 
chosen. 

It was understood beforehand that’ if 
anyone was unable to play the number 
requested, from memory, he was not to be 
considered eligible in the contest. 

The idea was new to the people in the 
audience, and was very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Not one pupil failed to play acceptably, 
and the result was a whole group of young 
music students, ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to play from three to twenty numbers. My 
scheme had worked! 

The pupil in the advanced grade, who 
won, had fifty-seven pages of music mem- 
orized, 

As there is such a difference in the 
length of compositions, it seemed that the 
fairest way to count was by pages. Two 
pages in THE Erupe counted the same as 
three of sheet music, because of extra size 
and content. 

Of all the devices which I have tried, to 
arouse or increase interest, and to gain 
results, this was unquestionably the most 
conspicuously successful, and I recommend 
it to my brothers and sisters in the pro- 
fession, —Resa BroucutTon Matrtpy. 
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Music Extension Study Course 


(Continued from Page 20) 


demand such study. 

The piece is written in six-eight time 
and lies comfortably under the hands. The 
part for the left hand is not in the least 
complex, and this fact makes it possible to 
devote time and attention to the quality of 
tone given the melody in the right hand. 

It is a lamentable fact that many young 
pupils are allowed to play the piano as 
though the instrument were some sort of 
musical typewriter; and as if their only 
apparent purpose were to transcribe to the 
keyboard the bare notes that they see on 
the printed page. The capable piano teacher 
realizes this natural tendency and never 
misses an opportunity to sharpen the pupil’s 
ability to hear musically, and consequently 
strives unceasingly to have the pupil listen 
to his own playing. 


erations gone, has survived the test of 
the passing years and still puts to shame 
our more modern attempts in dance forms. 

Mr. Locke’s minuet is typical and pre- 
serves in simple form all the characteristics 
of the minuet style. 

Slur the opening measures exactly as 
the text indicates, and also carefully ob- 
serve the staccato release of the phrase 
in measure 4. The pedal marks given 
should be followed faithfully. 

Try to play this little number in a 
manner reminiscent of the spirit of the 
days “when knighthood was in flower.” 


AROUND THE TOTEM POLE 
By Creo Atten Hrpps 
The staccato left hand of this Indian 
dance is indicative’ of the tom-tom omni- 


Pianist” 
GEORGES ENESCO 


and radio amateurs some 
requirements. 


during the 
tion a possibly even better list for the 
may be looking forward, 


Next Month > 


THE ETUDE for February 1937, brings these stellar articles of stimulating interest 
to music lovers. ; 


GEORGES ENESCO 


Mr. Maurice Dumesnil, 
pianist. and conductor, 
ETUDE with an exceptional article upon the 
great Roumanian composer-violinist, Georges 
Enesco, in which he discusses the genius of his 
famous pupil, Yehudi 


PHILIPP AND MODERN 


I. Philipp, whom many consider the greatest 
living piano 
for THE ETUDE upon “How to Become a Better 
which is exceedingly practical and 


illuminating. 


MUSIC IN PRISONS 


Music has become a very important part of the reconstruction technic 
of prisons. An original article by E. J. Sullivan, Director of the famous 
Carnegie Kilties Band, who has spent a lifetime in investigating this 
subject, makes some statements which will probably be widely quoted. 


RUBINOFF AND HIS VIOLIN 


One of the most frequently heard violinists of the radio tells violinists 
things they should know about microphone 


PLIPLPL LPL LGPL POP DD SOOS 


The success of a journal, like that of a business, is 
energy and brains than of capital. THE ETUDE has constantly fine ideas pouring in 
from everywhere and we eagerly look forward 
knowing the delight it will bring fo our readers, 


Many compositions, first seen by the public as they appeared in THE ETUDE 
ast year, already have a large sale as sheet music. We have in prepara- 
coming year of 1937, to which our readers 


distinguished French 
has furnished THE 


Menuhin. 


PIANO PLAYING 


pedagogue, has prepared an article 


usually far more a matter of ideas, 


to the presentation of each issue, 


When piano playing ceases to become 
a display of digital exploits and dexterity 
and resolves itself into a real means of 
musical expression, we find happy pupils 
and real embryo music lovers. The ideal 
time to begin this training is in the early 
grades, and not in Master Classes later in 
the life of the student. 

Therefore, make as much as possible of 
simple little melodies such as Singing as 
We Go, having as a goal the making of 
little musicians rather than indifferent tech- 
nicians. 


QUEEN ANN’S LACE 
By Harotp Locke 
Queen Ann’s lace, powdered wigs, satin 
knickerbockers, courtly manners, gallantry 
and grace—are all these not synonymous in 
one’s mind with the minuet? 
This stately dance, popular several gen- 


present in Indian music. The totem pole is 
a carved and highly decorated affair, full 
of the symbolism of Indian’ lore, religion 
and legend; and it is often the center of 
tribal dances, ceremonies, pow-wows, and 
so on. 

Be careful to sustain the chords in the 
right hand, as they appear in contrast to 
the staccati in the left. 


THE GLOOPIE’S BAND 
By Berniece Rose Coperanp 


In the Gloopie’s Band we find much 
valuable finger legato exercise disguised 
as a tune. It is in march form and makes 
a very comfortable second grade piece. 

The first theme is in C major, the second 
in G major, dominant key. Verses add 
atmosphere and interest to Miss Copeland’s 
little number. 


Musical Books 
Reviewed 


Schubert 
By EpMoNstToUNE DuNCAN 
hopin 

: By J. CUTHBERT HAppon i 
_ This excellent series of biographies, pul 
lished about thirty years ago by J. M. D 
and Sons, Ltd., of London, has been reissue 
In a revised edition, edited by Eric Blom 
In some cases these books, comprising “Thy 
Master Musicians,” have not required a gre 
amount of revision; while in others, notably. 
the volume on Schubert, it has been necessar 
to make a number of additions to the list of 
his works, to include the manuscripts dis 
covered in recent years. 

These books are especially valuable 
schools, colleges, libraries, and to other ij 
stitutions requiring authentic biographica 
reference volumes. f 

Pages: About 250 each. 

Price: $2.00, * 

Publishers: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine, 


“ ~ Music 
An Introduction to its Nature 


of the art. 


Wagner, and so on, are f 
page portraits of Stravinsky, Strauss, 
bussy, Sibelius, Beecham, Elgar, Milha 
Bartok and others. Published in England, 


has a decided English viewpoint; and o; 
encounters personalities little known 
America. Withal, the book is exceedingl 


well written and very readable, even thou 
one may never have heard of Adrian Stokes, 
Clerk Maxwell, T. S. Eliot, Adrian Boult, or | 
Bernard van Dieren. One interesting com- 
parison is brought out by the author who ~ 
shows the list of forty-five instruments, as q 
employed in the Dresden Orchestra in 1754, 

in comparison with the orchestra of one hun. ; 
dred and fifteen as used to-day by the British | 
Broadcasting Company. § 


Pages: 157. 2 
Price: $1.75. al 
Publishers: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. - 


Chinese Musical Art a | 


By JOHN HazepeL Levis oH 

John Hazedel Levis was born and brought | 
up in China, and we question whether anyone 
with less intimate association with the sub- 
ject could possibly have written such a book © 
as “Foundations of Chinese Musical Art.” In 
fact the entire book is so new in its field’ 
that it would be impudent to attempt to give 
a. criticism without the knowledge of the 
subject indicated by the author, who has 
lectured in China and at American univer- 
sities. His attempts to make a nomenclature 
and a notation that will be comprehensible 
to occidental minds are extraordinary. The 
author deserves the highest encomiums for 
his scholarship. The work seemingly demands 
a knowledge of the Picturesque and compli- 
cated ideography of the Chinese language, 

Pages: 233. 

Price, in China: $15.00. } 

Publishers: Henri Vetch, Peiping. 


Of Lena Geyer 


A New Musical Romance 
-_ By Marcia Davenport 

Marcia Davenport, daughter of Mme. Alma 
Gluck and stepdaughter of Efrem Zimbalist, 
gave pronounced indications of real writing 
genius in her first book, “Mozart,” a very fine 
biographical novel; but her recent “Of Lena 
Geyer,” a portrait of a prima donna, is a 
work of much more mature and comprehensive  . 
character. As a child, with her mother, the | 
author lived for some time in Italy and 
Switzerland. She then studied in various — 
American schools, including Wellesley Col- 
lege, and finally received a degree from the 4 
University of Grenoble in France. All the 
while, through her family, she was continually 
in contact with the emotional and spectacular 
life of the opera. 

One cannot place Lena Geyer as any one of 
the stars of the Metropolitan firmament of the 
past fifty years, but she certainly is a very 
dramatic composite of many of them. We 
have perused many books in which the careers 
of great singers have been painted, but we — 
have never read one which has been go com-_ 
pletely in the theater as “Of Lena Geyer.” 
The book is contemporary, in that the author 
has more or less audaciously appropriated the 
personalities of many of the great figures of 
the Metropolitan and introduced them into 
her story. Whether their remarks are para- 
phrases of remarks she has heard from other 
prima donnas at her mother’s knees, or whether 
they are purely imaginary, we cannot of course 
say; but they give a touch of reality to the 
book which makes it almost journalistic, " 

The author follows her central character all 
over Europe and peers with an intimate 
feminine touch into the little episodes of the 
prima donna’s career, the while she builds her 
big musical and histrionic moments. 

Pages: 473 

Price: $2.75. 

Publishers : Charles Scribner's Sons: 
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THE OLIVER DITSON COMPARY, INC. 


ANNOUNCE 


THE MID-WINTER 


SCHEDULE 


BERNARD WAGNESS CLASSES 
MODERN PIANO PEDAGOGY 


WEEK OF CITY & STATE SPONSORED BY 


KEYBOARD HARMONy 
FOR JUNIORS 


Jan.4th Rochester,N. Y. LEVIS MUSIC STORE 
412 East Main Street 


Jan. 11th New York, N. Y. HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 
10 East 43rd Street 


Jan. 18th Charlotte, No. Car. BRODT MUSIC COMPANY 
235 North Tryon Street 

Jan. 25th New Orleans, La. WERLEIN’S 
605 Canal Street 


Feb. 1st Houston, Texas THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 
1201 Main Street 


Feb. San Antonio, Tex. SAN ANTONIO MUSIC CoO. 
316 West Commerce Street 


Feb. Denver, Colorado CHAS. E. WELLS MUSIC CO. 
1629 California Street 


Feb. Springfield, Mo. WILL JAMES MUSIC SERVICE 
301 East McDaniel Street 


Mar. lst Indianapolis, Ind. GLADYS ALWES MUSIC SHOPPE 
. 33 Monument Circle 


of — : (0 


Mar. 8th Louisville, Ky. SHACKLETON PIANO CO. 
324 West Chestnut Street 


Mar. 15th Nashville, Tenn. THE MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade 


Mar. 22nd Knoxville, Tenn. CLARK & JONES 
510 South Gay Street 


Mar. 29th Cincinnati, Ohio GROENE MUSIC COMPANY 
205 East Sixth Street 


Tear off—sign—amail to the store in the city in which you wish to attend the class— 
detailed information will follow. 


I wish to enroll in the BERNARD WAGNESS CLASSES IN MODERN PIANO 
PEDAGOGY 


Mr. Bernard Wagness is one of America’s outstanding 
specialists in piano normal work and brings to the 
teaching profession a wealth of practical teaching 
principles, including piano technic, sight-reading, 
pedal-training, ear-training and harmony, euryth- 


mics, memorizing and new teaching materials. 
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Let PHILCo bring the greetings of the radio artists of the world! Not just at Ne 
: 4 


Year's . . . but all the year ’round. From the great British stations at Daventry .. 


from powerful European transmitters ... from our Latin-American neighbot 


to the South... from nearby Canada and faraway Australia. And most. im 


portant from the stars who brighten our own networks . . . and make Americai 


mR 


broadcasting the treasure-house of entertainment and enlightenment that it 


And for the easiest tuning of any year. . . tune your favorite American stations withi) 


Philco Automatic Tuning. Twirl the dial just once . . . and “Click . . . there’s your station! r 


} » “=e PHILCO 
a wy 4 oN ee =i | AUTOMATIC 


Radio stars represented are (1) Molasses ’n January, (2).Fred Allen and Portland Hoffa, G) | 
Jessica Dragonette, (4) Lanny Ross, (5) Kate Smith, (6) Ted Husing, (7) Guy Lombardo and © 
His Royal Canadians, (8) Louise Massey, (9) Shep Fields and His Orchestra, (10) Rudy Vallee, 


Car) Nelson Eddy, (12) Eddie Cantor, (13) Giovanni Martinelli, (14) Helen Hayes, (15)) Boake a U N | N G 
Carter, (16) Jack Benny and Mary Livingstone, (17) Town Hall Quartet. oe 


FIFTY-TWO MODELS *2O to *600 


PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF ANY RADIO «+ SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


PROPER: 
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